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JCHE production of this book has been delayed by various 
i & causes, which require particular notice on the occasion of 
a It is well known that Sir Richard Jebb intended 
Itimately to include the Fragments in his edition of Sophocles; 
and in pursuance of this intention he delivered at Cambridge 
n the Michaelmas Term of 1895 a course of lectures on 132 
selected fragments. The Ajax, the last to be published of the 
a ven extant plays, appeared in the autumn of 1896; and it was 
then anticipated that the publication of the Fragments would be 
undertaken in due sequence. But the discovery of the Bacchy- 
lides papyrus drew the editor's attention in another direction, 
and, during the remainder of his life, the time which he could 
Spare from public duties was mainly devoted to the preparation 
of a comprehensive edition of the Poems and Fragments of 
Bacchylides, which was published by the Cambridge University 
: 2 ess in 1905. Thus it fell out that, when after Sir Richard 
b's death the task of completing the edition of Sophocles 
palved upon Dr Walter Headlam, the material available for 

‘use consisted solely of the notes prepared for the lectures 
it ire dy mentioned. 

face again misfortune attended the prosecution of the 
s, in consequence of the premature death of Dr Headlam 
fore he was able to put into shape the preliminary labour 
j whic ck b for a number of months he had expended upon the text. 
bs To ards the end of 1908 I was entrusted by the Syndics of the 
University Press with the papers of both scholars, in order that 
‘the work so long deferred might be brought to a conclusion. 
1 wil frankly admit that, though conscious of having assumed 
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a serious burden, I did not at first adequately realize either the 
magnitude or the difficulty of the task. 

I am afraid that, after these preliminary remarks, reader: 
will be disappointed to find how small a share in the contents 
of these volumes has been contributed by my predecessors 
Headlam, according to his wont, set to work thoroughly t 
explore the ground which he was preparing to develop, but he 
left very little evidence of the results at which he had arrived 
and hardly anything in such a shape as could be adapted readily; 
for publication. Yet even the adversaria of so eminent a schola: 
are of considerable interest, and not a few instances will be founc 
where his insight has pointed out the way leading to the solutior 
of a puzzling problem. Jebb’s notes were of an entirely differen 
character. Although well fitted to introduce to an undergraduate 
audience the salient features of some of the most interesting 
fragments, they were obviously unsuitable for reproduction a: 
containing the matured judgement of their author upon the 
critical and exegetical questions which these fragments raise 
_ They were chiefly the record of first impressions drawn up witl 
the skill and taste which we have learnt to expect from such 
source, but made without much exercise of independent research 
or a full recognition of the departmental literature bearing upot 
the subject, so far as it was at that time accessible. To hav 
printed any considerable portion of these notes would have beet 
both misleading and unfair. Indeed, I am doubtful if I have no 

gone too far in including so much as will be found below ; anc 
it is with the greatest reluctance that I have in several case 
quoted Jebb’s notes, where I felt bound to argue in favour of ; 
different conclusion. But my guiding principle has been thi: 
The obscurity of the text of these fragments is so great, and s 
little has been done to dispel it, that we can only hope to arriv 
at the truth by a patient sifting of the clues suggested by com 
_petent authorities ; and an editor may often best recommend th 
~ solution which he considers probable by canvassing the views o 
other workers in the same field. Anyhow by this method th 
_ reader is the better enabled to form his own judgement on thi 
 iasues submitted to him: securus iudicat orbis terrarum. 

ae will now be apparent that not only the responsibility fo 
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rything that appears in these volumes is entirely my own, 
ut also the bulk of the commentary itself. I must therefore 
ain the lines upon which I have worked. The general plan, 
jodified only so far as was required by difference of subject- 
matter, was prescribed by the character of the earlier volumes, 
and, although my predecessors had not advanced far in the 
appointed track, they had at least made it plain that the chief 
a8 ture of the book should be a thorough and searching exegesis. 
ation was less essential than in the complete plays and 
> en n impossible ; but in some of the longer fragments I am 
for rtunate in being able to quote renderings made by Jebb and 
Headlam. In the elucidation of fragmentary and corrupt texts 
riti iticisn and interpretation are complementary of each other. 
‘seg therefore endeavoured to present the critical data in as 
3 curate a form as possible, taking Nauck’s edition as my basis, 
d verifying, supplementing, and correcting its results so far as 
I Ds eretiirtition permitted. It has not been possible for me to 
ot btain unpublished information concerning the readings of the 
Mss of authors which have not been edited in accordance with 
the requirements of modern criticism ; but I have endeavoured 
to make myself acquainted with published results, although 
I cannot feel confident of having surveyed every part of so 
vide a field. In this respect not much has been done since the 
‘appearance of Nauck’s second edition. It is true that editions 
of Stobaeus and Plutarch’s Moralia, two of our most important 
jources, have been completed by Hense and Bernardakis. But 
"s results had been already communicated to Nauck, and 
pobecacter of Bernardakis’s edition is such that it is almost 
atirely useless for the present purpose. Our knowledge of the 
t important scholia is still imperfect, although progress has 
x ae | made, especially in regard to Aristophanes and Pindar. 
mdel’s edition of the scholia to Theocritus appeared while 
s book was passing through the press. Much might be learnt 
rom a critical edition of Eustathius, which is scarcely to be 
“expected at present. But the lexicographers are the most 


| Fe 1 The letters J. and H. have been attached to the notes of Jebb and Headlam 
es ee eens ate retained in references to their published 
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promising field of all, and, though a good deal of work has 
been done in sifting their records, very little of it has seen the 
light, Bethe’s Pollux and de Stefani’s Etymologicum Gudianum 
are both incomplete. Here too the recovery of fresh material 
from unedited sources which may be still preserved in the libraries 
of Europe has been shown to be more than a possibility by us 
labours of Reitzenstein, Rabe, and others. 

The actual increase of material that has accrued in the last 
twenty-five years is not completely measured by the fact that 
this edition contains almost exactly 100 more fragments than 
were published by Nauck, A considerable proportion of the 
accession comes from the recently discovered commencement 
of Photius, published by Reitzenstein in 1907. But the most 
important addition of all was of course the fragments of the 
Ichneutae and Eurypylus contained in the ninth volume of the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri. The discovery was made at a time when 
the greater part of the present commentary was written, and 
I am glad to be able now to express my thanks to Prof. A. S. Hunt, 
who was kind enough to allow me to inspect the sheets of the 
new fragments before publication, and has more than once replied | 
- to my queries concerning the actual readings of the MS in 
doubtful cases. I must also acknowledge my indebtedness to 
the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund and the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press for permission to include the Oxyrhynchus 
fragments in the pages of this edition. 

In the General Introduction I have endeavoured to describe 
the literary history of Sophoclean tragedy, to estimate the extent 
and variety of its activity, to discover the vestiges of the material 
with which it worked, and to show how its monuments were 
transmitted to posterity until they passed into oblivion and how 
finally its scanty relics were preserved for the instruction of our 
own times. In this way I have tried to answer the questions, 
why the majority of the plays were lost, and by what means 
their fragments survived. It will be evident that the third 
section follows in the main the lines which have been sketched 
‘in various writings by Prof. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. In 
_ dealing with the sources of our existing fragments I have entered 
_ at some length into the history of Greek philological literature 
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Fabartne the Roman and Byzantine ages, confining myself par- 
: ticularly to its connexion with the study of Sophocles. This is 
n arid region; yet I am convinced that those who make them- 
sélves acquainted with its chief features will return not only with 
a clearer understanding of the limits within which the criticism 
of the Greek poets must proceed, but also with a deeper respect 
r the honest labours of generations of workers who struggled 
against the forces of barbarism to keep alive the purity of the 
_classic-speech. So much misconception prevails as to the signi- 
_ ficance of quotations made by these writers that no apology is 
needed for the space which has been devoted to them. The 
only work of reference in English which touches this branch of 
b literature i is Sir J. E. Sandys’s History of Classical Scholarship. 
Shortly after the printing had commenced, it was decided to 
bike advantage of the occasion by the preparation of a compre- 
hensive index to the whole of the ten volumes. For this purpose 
Prof. Jebb’s seven volumes have been carefully re-read, the old 
indexes have been consolidated, corrected, and considerably 
enlarged, and the entries so collected have been incorporated 
with those relating to the three volumes of Fragments. The 
_ work was at first undertaken by Mr G. V. Carey of Gonville and 
Caius College, who re-indexed the Ajax and Antigone; but, when 
he obtained a commission in the Army on the outbreak of the 
European War, the responsibility for the remaining portions 
passed into my hands. It is hoped that the new indexes will 
be of service to students not only as a better means of access to 
_ the information which the volumes contain, but also as a register 
of Sophoclean usage for anyone who may attempt further re- 
searches in the sphere of tragic vocabulary and grammar. At 
€ same time their users should be warned that they do not 
end to be anything more than a record of the material 
mprised in the commentaries; for an attempt to provide by 
is means a complete digest of the language would have in- 
jlved an enormous addition to a labour which was already 
ficiently arduous, 
I have elsewhere discussed and tabulated the researches of 
hose modern scholars who since the close of the eighteenth 
atury have laboured directly on the fragments of Sophocles, 
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and it is unnecessary to repeat here the nature of my obligations 
to them. Most of this literature is scattered in various periodicals 
or contained in dissertations which are even more difficult of access, 
In this connexion my thanks are due to Prof. R. Reitzenstein of 
Freiburg for supplying me with information respecting the con- 
tents of one of his dissertations which I had been unable to 
procure. Nor must I forget to mention the singular kindness of 
the late Dr Siegfried Mekler of Vienna, the editor of Dindorf’s 
Sophocles in the Teubner series, who, hearing that I was engaged 
on this work, sent me a number of notes bearing on various 
points of difficulty. This will explain the occasional references 
to Mekler’s unpublished views. Dr J. B. Pearson and Mr R. D. 
Hicks have kindly permitted me to print extracts from certain 
notes formerly communicated to Prof. Jebb in reference to 
frs. 776 and 1128. Notwithstanding the considerable output 
of labour directed to the criticism of the fragments, the attention 
which they have received is scanty in comparison with the 
mass of comment which has accumulated upon the extant — 
plays. Hence I have been often compelled to rely largely on © 
my own resources. This is, in fact, the first systematic effort that — 
has been made to put together a continuous commentary, though 
I have the best of reasons for knowing that its imperfections 
are not due to that cause alone. I must warn readers that the — 
printing of the book was seriously delayed by the stress of 
recent events and that it went to the press at the beginning of 
1913. Everyone knows the difficulties and inconsistencies that 
are apt to occur in such cases, and that they cannot be satis- 
factorily cured by the list of corrigenda. 

I desire to acknowledge the generous support which I have 
throughout received from the Syndics of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, although the work has grown to a size which neither 
they nor I contemplated at the time of its inception. 


is A.C, P. 
February, 1916. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 





§ 1. Zhe number of the plays. 


THE anonymous Life of Sophocles! records on the authority External 
of Aristophanes of Byzantium that 130? plays were attributed* keh c 
open but that 17 of these were spurious. The state- 
ent is entitled to credit, as coming from Aristophanes ; and it 
is been referred with high probability to his work entitled mpos 
rovs KaddAtudyou rivaxas*. Not much is known of the book in 
juestion, but it may be taken to have contained corrections and 
z ryements of the well-known zivaxes of Callimachus, which 
vas not merely a catalogue of the books contained in the 
Alexandrian library, but included biographical details concern- 
ng the various authors, and in the case of the Attic drama the 
lates of the production of the several plays, as well as other 
points of interest drawn from the 8:dacxadiae of Aristotle’. 

_ Suidas, however, reports that Sophocles produced 123 plays, 
ind according to some authorities considerably more. This 
nformation may be reconciled with the Life in two ways, te. 
yy the adoption either of Boeckh’s* correction of Suidas, which 
ake: the total 113 (pvy’ in place of pxy’), or of Bergk’s’ 
1 xip. liv Bl. Eee 82 Spduara, cs now Apurropdens, éxardv rpdxorra, rovruw be 
evibeuras dexacrrd. 

ia cd cod. A. Other mss give pd’, which is the valgate. There was clearly a 
: of the uncials A and A, and the evidence of Suidas indicates that the number 


J was 130 rather than 104. 
ce implies a reference to an established authority. The vulg. éypaye should be 





























; ve Dindorf and others. For the work itself see Susemihl, AZ Zit. 1 392, 4435 
Nauck, Ar. Bys. p. 243 ff. 
| ® See schol. Ar. Nub. 552; Susemihl, 1 327 ff.; O. Schneider, Cadlim. 11 306. 
| *§ Tr. Gr. prince. p. 110. 
In the Preface to his text of Sophocles (1858), p. xxxix. 


Number of 
victories. 


_ of six others gained at the City festival’. This view is sufficient] 
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substitution of 7 for 17 (¢' for sf’) in the Life. The latter 
proposal is palaeographically the easier, and the number 123 
agrees better than 113 with the remaining data, as will presenti 
appear. 

The number of his victories is also variously recorded. 
According to Suidas, they were twenty-four; according to the 
Life, which followed the authority of Caristius of Pergamum’, 
twenty ; and, according to Diodorus, only* eighteen. The last- 
mentioned statement is now confirmed by the evidence of a 
recently discovered inscription’. Further, we are informed by 
the Life‘ that, in addition to the twenty victories, he several 
times gained the second prize, but never the third. Cratinus' 
intimates that on one occasion at least Sophocles was refused a 
chorus altogether ; but, even if the statement is literally corre 
it is impossible to determine whether the plays written for 
occasion were or were not included in the total number assigned 
to Sophocles by Aristophanes. It is conceivable, though not 
very probable, that the number of victories recorded by Suide 
included occasions on which Sophocles received the second 
prize’. Others have thought that the inclusion of Lenaeaq 
victories is the cause of the discrepancy; and a parallel has 
been found in the case of Cratinus, who, though credited with 
only three victories at the Lenaea in the inscription already 
quoted, reaches the total attributed to him by Suidas by mean: 





plausible, and it would perhaps be unnecessary to look fu 
if it were not for the comparative unimportance of the Lenaea 


1 He belongs to the second century 8.c. The reference is to his treatise re 
‘Odackadiay (Athen. 235E: HG Iv 359). 

233.1105) : 

3 CIA U1 977.4, where [Zogo]xAjs ATIII was restored by Bergk (RA. Aus 
XXXIV 298). 

4 v p. li Blaydes. 

5 fr. 15 (1 16 K.). 

8 Cf. the use of vexay in the fifth Argument to the Vudées (Arist. fr. 621 Rose). 

? The explanation was first put forward by Bergk in RA. Mus. XXXIV 298. It i 
accepted by Haigh, Attic -7heatre®, pp. 28, 46; but by a curious slip the number 4 
the victories won by Cratinus at the two festivals is inverted. The text is thus a 
variance with the inscriptions quoted on pp. 363, 364. See also Wilhelm, Urkund 
p- 106, 
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history of tragedy’. At the same time, where numerals 


vhich obtained the second prize. The calculation leaves little 
yom for exhibition at the Lenaea, so that, if performances at 
at festival are used to account for the twenty-four victories 
oned by Suidas, it would follow that the titles of many 
ie plays which Sophocles produced were unknown to the 
ndrians. 

Eeiese has been taken* to the number 123 on the ground 
re ‘cannot be divided into tetralogies. But several explana- 
s are possible. Thus, since the evidence concerning the 
Maea seems to establish the fact that tragedies were produced 
—- of three rather than of four, the inclusion of such 
: de might account for the odd number. Or, again, since we 
y that the Oedipus Coloneus was not produced until after 
e death of its author, it is possible, as Dindorf suggested‘, 
it he left only three plays ready to be included in his thirty- 
preeenlogy, and that Sophocles the younger added the fourth. 
u , it is almost certain that the Archelaus and Andromache 
LE om ipides! were not included in the official lists of tetralogies 
WbacKadias); and it is quite possible that similar exceptions 
er known to exist among the authentic works of Sophocles. 


| * For the fifth century we have no evidence except the record of Agathon's victory 

\ en. 217A: cf. Plat. Symp. 1734), and the inscription relating to 419 and 418 
A 1 972). From the latter it is inferred that each poet submitted three plays. 

aea was perhaps reserved for inexperienced or mediocre playwrights (Haigh, 


Pp. 28). 
Bergk thought that « in the Life might be an error for «d. 
See Christ-Schmid, Gr. Litteraturgesch® p. 3154, where the statement of Aristo- 


Bur.ips 4 Dind.; schol. Eer. Andr. 445. The latter passage has occasioned 
curious speculation, which need not detain us here. 


Early loss 
of plays. 


Numbers 
assigned 
to certain 
plays. 


_ three titles beginning with A are known, in order to satisfy < 
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In the next place, it will be observed that, whereas in t 
case of Euripides we have a definite statement that 78 plays o 
of a total number of 92 were extant at Alexandria’, no simila 
information is available in relation to Sophocles. Yet thi 
general probabilities of the case, as well as the analogy 
the history of the other tragedians, forbid us to believe the 
Aristophanes had access to copies of all the plays whose title: 
were taken into account in his calculation of the total. Th 
conclusion is assisted by the fact that losses of certain drama 
are actually recorded in some of the extant Arguments*. Elmsley 
has shown? that satyr-plays in particular often failed to survive 
so that their existence was only known from their appearance 
in the édacxariat: whether his criticism is applicable to the 
Sophoclean tradition will be considered later. 

A further question arises in regard to the puzzling statement 
in the Argument to the Axtzigone, that the play is reckoned as 
the thirty-second*, The figures recorded for the Adeestis, the 
Aves, the Dionysalexandros of Cratinus, and the /mbrians 
Menander, 17, 35, 8 and some figure between 71 and 79 
spectively, require examination in the same connexion®; 
for the present purpose we must confine ourselves to th 
Antigone. The extant Aeschylean catalogue suggests that the 
figure might refer to the alphabetical order, and some critic 
have inclined to this view®. Inasmuch, however, as some twen y: 


alphabetical arrangement we should be obliged to. assume the 
at least nine others were lost, and to place the Antigone last ir 


1 For an elucidation of the tradition see Dieterich in Pauly-Wissowa VI 1247. 

? See the Arguments to the A/edea, the Phoenissae, and the Acharnians. 

3 On Eur. Med.? p. 239. ee 

4 See Jebb’s Introduction, § 22. For \édexrae as indicating a reference to a cata: 
logue see Wilamowitz, Anal. Eur. p. 133. : 
5 There is a discussion of the whole subject by R. C. Flickinger in Class, Phil 


_v1-18. But the data have since been enlarged by the publication of Oxyr. Pap. 1235 
_ (x p. 81 ff.), containing Arguments of Menander’s plays. From this it appears tha’ 
the Zmbrians was numbered eBdounxoo7[yv Kat... 


® So approximately Susemihl, 1 3384s, who professes to follow Wilamowitz (Anal 


4 : Eur. p. 135). The latter, however, thinks that the library arrangement was based 
ie ‘on a compromise between alphabetical order and similarity of subject a a 
cis Ly, P- 150). 
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er or nearly so. The improbability of the double assumption 
so great that we must look elsewhere for an explanation of 
ne numeral. But the chronological solution is also open to 
bjections of considerable weight. As the plays were produced 
 tetraloges, it is strange that the Axfigone rather than a satyr- 

y should have been reckoned as the last play of the eighth 
tr ralogy’. Further, if Sophocles only produced thirty-two plays 
) the first twenty-seven (or twenty-six) years of his dramatic 
ireer, it is surprising that he should have written as many as 
inety-one in the last thirty-five (or thirty-six). However, the 
itter argument is not entirely convincing, since several reasons 
re conceivable which might favour an increased productivity 
1 the poet's later life. Flickinger, who has made the most 
scent examination of the problem presented by these dramatic 
umerals, seems to be justified in concluding that their original 
nection was to record the arrangement of the volumes in some 
ri ;—presumably the Alexandrian. If each play of which 
1e library possessed a copy was distinguished by a numeral, it 
ikely that their arrangement was arbitrary rather than 
scording to some rational system. For the purpose supposed 
chronological basis becomes the more probable, since several 
the ged plays may have been lost; but we should still be 
blig to infer that Sophocles increnaed the rate of his 
‘ put subsequently to the date of the Antigone’. It should 
; added that the recently discovered evidence respecting the 
nb ‘ians of Menander entirely confirms this conclusion. An 

habetical solution is absolutely excluded by the remaining 
se and moreover, since the roll to which the fragment 
longed seems to have contained an alphabetical series of 
fguments, the fact that the numerical order of the plays 
yas also recorded clearly points to some other principle 


3 “The Lenaean hypothesis will not serve here, since tragedies were not performed 
t that festival until after 440 (Capps, 4./.A. iv 86). Bergk avoided the difficulty 
y reading in the Argument to the Antigone : Sedidaxras 3 7d Spiipa robro rpaxorréx’ 
on <iv>. Jebb has given good reasons for rejecting his proposal. 
| * Flickinger is perhaps right in seeking to minimize the importance of this increase, 
it actually occurred; but why does he assume (p. 13) that only one hundred of 
10 plays were known to the Alexandrians? 


Number 
of extant 
titles. 


_ Imbrians may be open to argument’, the chronological solutior 
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of arrangement. On the other hand, although the date of 


would not involve any serious difficulty. 

Now that we have examined the external evidence bearing 
on the number of the plays, we must enquire how far the numbe 
of titles actually known to us from quotations corresponds wit! 
the total of 123 plays said to have been recorded by Aristophanes 
The number of actual or ostensible titles of which we ha 
information, including those of the seven surviving plays, is at 
least 132, but there is hardly any doubt that this total must be 
reduced for the purpose of ascertaining the correct number 0! 
the plays which the titles represent. Five certain cases 0 
double titles have been counted as single plays in the reckoning 
adopted above, ze. "Atpeds 4} Muxnvaiar, Mdvreis 7 Tlorddog 
Navowxda 4 Wddvtpiar, ‘Oduvcceds axavOorrAné  Niarpa, lav. 
dopa 7) Xdupoxorot. These double titles were chiefly, if nol 
entirely, a device adopted by the grammarians in order to dis 
tinguish plays bearing the same title but written by different 
authors”. It will be observed that in each case, except "Oduveced 
axavOoTAn€é 7 Nimtpa, the name of a leading character is 
combined with a name taken from the chorus; and in view o} 
the prevalence of the latter among the titles of Aeschylus, it 
may be conjectured that the chorus-names Muenvaia:, Mavreis 
TlAvvtprar, and Xpupoxd7rot, were the original designations choser 
by Sophocles. It sometimes happens that this practice of the 
grammarians, instead of tending to precision, is actually a source 
of confusion, when quotations are made by means of one or the 
other of the alternative titles, so that, unless there is independent 
evidence of the combination, two different plays appear to be 
cited. Thus it is highly probable that the Aé@/o7es should be 
identified with the Méuver (I p. 22), the Kadyrxor with the Miva 
(11 p. 4), and the ‘HpaxAfjs (but not the ‘Hpaxdetoxos) with the 
emt Tawdpw odtupo (I p. 167). The probable identity of 
*Eriyovot with the "EpspvAn (1 p. 129) only differs in so far as 
‘Ezriyovor: is not a name given to the chorus, but serves, like 
‘Exta éxt @nBas, as a succinct description of the subject-matter, 

1 Oxyr. Pap. X p. 83. 
2 Haigh, Zragic Drama, p. 399 f. 
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the second expedition against Thebes. The proposed identi- 
tions of the Aodozres with the Potm£ (I p. 120), of the second 
is with the Tupzramorai (II p. 313 f.), and of the D@:wrides 
Hy the “Epptovn (11 p. 306), are much more disputable. A still 
fe frequent source of error was the substitution for the true 
itle le of the name of one of the principal characters ; but, though 
holars seem sometimes tacitly to approve such combinations 
uns 9 ‘Immoddapea', they are not really instances of 
titles deliberately adopted by author or critic, but the 
sults of lapse of memory, carelessness of citation, or con- 
ie iiss bys copyist. The matter is of so much importance not 
ely to the present investigation, but also to the arrangement 
ind interpretation of the Fragments themselves, that we must 
rst establish beyond the possibility of dispute that such errors 
Ar > not infrequent. Now, the Orestes of Euripides is sometimes 
itled Electra in late MSS (see eg. C.R. Il 172), just as con- 
srsely Longinus rep) ebpécews (Walz, Rhet. Gr. 1X 589) refers 
7% ‘1122 as spoken by Electra in the Orestes. Similarly, the 
Phaenissae appears as the Oedipus (C.R. 1 172), the Bacchae as 
e Pentheus*, the Hippolytus as the Phaedra*, and the Troades 
1 s the Hecuba‘. Hence we are not surprised to find that the 
enomaus is cited once as the Hippodamia’, the Daedalus once 
s the Zalos*, the Heracles once as the Cerberus’, and the Tyre 
nce as the Pelias*. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
at Jon was an alternative title for the Creusa (11 p. 23), and 
stra either for the /phigenia or the Aegisthus (I p. 219); 
it hesitation is pardonable before we accept the identification 
f the Theseus with the Phaedra (or the Aegeus: 1 p. 184), of 
B Acrisius with the Danae (1 p. 38), of the A/etes with the 
(1 p. 173), of the Andromache with the Pastores (1 p. 78), 
if the Tyndareus with the Aletes (11 p. 268). It happens 
ionally, though much less frequently, that a play is cited 
» name not of a character, but of a person who is described 


The title is so printed by Dindorf and Nauck (7'G/ p. 235). 

So cod L and the codd. of Stob. Aor. 36. 9 and 74. 8. 

So cod. L and Eustath. // p. 490, 23- 

_ # Welcker, Gr. 7rag. p. 456. ® fr. 472- 
© fr. 168. 7 fr. 224. * fr. 648. 
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or referred to by one or more of the speakers. We do not kno 
enough about the Licymnius of Euripides to feel sure that the 
misquotation of fr. 472 in Bachm. anecd. 1 p. 412, 7 as coming 
from the Heracles is an error of this kind; but there can be ne 
doubt in regard to schol. Plat. rep. 361 B, where Aesch. Theb. 
579 ff. are cited as Aioyv’Aou €€’Audiapaov. A similar example 
is probably to be found in Soph. fr. 731, where, following 
Hartung, I have suggested that év "lauB8n covers a reference to 
the Zriptolemus, and the mysterious title Zoavndopor (fr. 452 
may perhaps be explained as an allusion to a particular scene 
in the Laocoon. An error more easily detected is the ascription 
of a play to the wrong author, that is to say, to Aeschylus or 
Euripides instead of to Sophocles, or to Sophocles instead of 
Aeschylus or Euripides. In the result there may be occasional 
difficulties respecting the genuineness of individual fragments’, 
but the discovery of the mistake seldom effects the removal of a 
title from one tragedian to another. Relying on the existence 
of this source of error, scholars have refused to credit the state- 
ment that Sophocles wrote a Prometheus*; and similarly Welcker 
conjectured that the titles /vzon and Sisyphus belonged ex- 
clusively to Aeschylus and Euripides*. Important additions to 
the text of Sophocles, which result from the recognition of an 
error in the statement of authorship, will be found in frs. 581 
and 684. Another cause of disturbance is the doubt which 
exists as to the number of plays corresponding to the titles 
Atreus and Thyestes, and Phineus and Tympanistae; and it is 
uncertain whether the titles “EXévn, ‘Erévns aairnois, and 
‘Erévns dpmayn, imply the existence of three, two, or only 
one play.. 

When we have made allowance for all these disquieting con- 
siderations, we shall probably be disposed to deduct some twenty 
titles from the 132 mentioned above, so that of the 123 known 


1 For examples see on frs. 14, 1080, Eur. frs. 474, 515, schol. Hom. 7 471 (attri- 
buting Aesch. Az. 282 to Sophocles), Hesych. 1 p. 227 dmapOévevra: ob rpérovra 
mapbévors. Lopoxhijs Ipryeveia rp ev Av (7.2. Eur. 7.4. 993). Hence frs. 583, 
769 and 941 have been assigned by some to Euripides. 

? Schol. Pind. Pyth. 5. 35, where however Schroeder suspects that a reference tod 
the Kodxides (fr. 340) has fallen out. 

3 See I p. 213, II p. 185. 
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ir nes of Byzantium we are still able to identify about 
Of all these there is, so far as I can see, only one, the 
', of which it might be thought that it no longer existed in 
lexandrian epoch; and even of it we can only say that 
€ is no positive indication of its survival. It has already 
remarked that we have no record of the number of 
oclean plays which were preserved in the Alexandrian 
_ Now, if Boeckh’s hypothesis? were correct, it would 
ollow that we are still able to trace practically all the genuine 
ala) ys as having passed into the keeping of the Alexandrians, 
But it is in the highest degree improbable that copies of every 
ne of them survived throughout the interval between the fifth 
third centuries. On the other hand, if we accept 123 as the 
tual total of the genuine titles, we are now in a position to say 
some 110 of the plays to which they belonged were known 
0 the students of Alexandria. It is reasonable to infer that 
e are very few indeed* of which Alexandria has left us no 
race, and the result is a very remarkable testimony to the 
Pa acy and comprehensiveness of our sources. 
be information available respecting the satyr-plays is not Satyr- 
ich as to disturb the previous calculation. There are sixteen ?”” 
ys universally admitted or strictly proved to be satyric, To 
hese we need not hesitate to add Aaidados and ‘Hpakreloxos. 
Phe “Ivayos and Svvdevrve were either formally satyr-plays, or 
it least belonged to the same category as the A/cestis, so that 
x ‘might have served as substitutes for satyr-plays in the last 
ce of the tetralogy. Of the other titles those which seem 
t suitable for inclusion in a list of satyr-plays are Moda, 
;, and Daiaxes ; and, since the return of Perseus after his 
ie pntures was a favourite subject in this kind of drama’, there 
¢ relevance to Sophocles of this title is now disputed : Christ-Schmid, of. cf. 
See p. xiii. 
* It is possible that we know them all, just as we can identify all those of Euri- 
s which were preserved: see Dieterich in Pauly-Wissowa vi 1248, 


* The names are as follows: “Apunos, "Augidpews, "Axi\Mws dparral, Aiorveiexot, 
Sig aoe pee "Ixvevral, KydaNwr, Kplow, Kwpol, Manor, Harddpa, 
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material of tragedy is not drawn from myths of merely local 
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is perhaps more to be said for Meineke’s conjecture concerning 
the Aavdy than the particular evidence relating to it.seems to 
suggest’. It is possible that we should add the Chryses, for 
reasons given in the Introductory Note. Satyr-plays were not 
produced at the Lenaea; but even if we make a liberal allowance 
for the inclusion in the list of plays performed at this festival, it 
seems clear that several satyr-plays were lost before the time of 
Aristophanes. This is no more than might have been expected, 
in view of the scantiness of the information concerning them 
which we owe to the Alexandrians*. 


§2. The subjects of the plays. 


The subjects chosen by Sophocles for the composition of his 
plays were taken exclusively from ancient legends. When we 
seek to analyse and arrange them, various methods of classifica-. 
tion are possible. Thus the locality to which each particular. 
story belonged might be adopted as the guiding principle of 
division; and such a course would be justified, if the dramatic 
stories rested chiefly upon oral tradition, gathered directly or 
indirectly from different quarters of the Hellenic world. But, 
except incidentally or when belonging to Attica itself, ie 
circulation. It was shaped from the «Aréa avépév which rhap- 
sodes had sung from time immemorial throstae the length | 
and breadth of Greece—xa@ “EAdabda cal pécov “Apyos. Not 
that local associations are entirely to be neglected: the dramas 


_whose scenes were laid in Attica, Boeotia, or Aetolia, tend to be 


grouped together, even where some other link has been chosen 
for their connexion. Genealogical affinity is a more promising 
point of departure. Every noble family could trace its descent, 


1] pp. 38, 115. 
2 The effect of schol. Ar. Ran. 1124 seems to be that Aristarchus and Apollonia 
disregarded the satyric play in speaking of Aeschylean tetralogies (or trilogies) like” 





the Orestea. The Proteus itself was familiar ground to the Alexandrians (TGF 


p- 70). They knew of only eight of Euripides’ satyr-plays, including one of doubtful 
authenticity. The marginalia to the /chneutae are very meagre. See also’ p. xvig. 
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hrough generations of heroic ancestors, back to Dorus, Xuthus, 
nd Aeolus, the sons of Hellen. The cherished unity of race 
yas maintained by a network of relationships stretching from 
"hessaly to Sparta, and from Elis to Orchomenus. It would 
€ easy, with the information at our command, to distribute 
mong the chief houses the tales of the sufferings and achieve- 
nents of their successive representatives. To this aspect of the 
fatter we shall presently return. But the mythical past was 
ot merely treasured in family chronicles ; it supplied the record 
the glorious beginnings of Greek history. ‘Pelops’ line’ was 
iked indissolubly with ‘the tale of Troy divine.’ The orderly 
isposition of the early saga, which preserved it as the common 
eritage of later ages, was mainly the work of the epic poets. 
‘0 Sophocles the legends of Hellas were permanently embedded 
| its poetry ; and the task of cataloguing his plays will only be 
deq aately performed, in so far as we succeed in discovering 


leir literary sources. 






























t plays are lamentably scanty, we are generally in a position 
», recognize the chief features of the stories which Sophocles 
dapted for the stage. The surviving titles entirely confirm the 
timony of Zoilus, the speaker in Athenaeus’, that ‘Sophocles 
elighted in the epic Cycle to such an extent that throughout 
ae whole of a play he would follow closely the epic narrative.’ 
© the same effect the author of the anonymous Life’: ‘ His 
lo ‘s follow in the tracks of Homer, and in several of his plays 
leap an’ exact copy of the Odyssey.’ But it was not 
ely in the structure of his plots that Sophocles was considered 
fe llower of Homer. In the delineation of character and in 
Pastistic expression of his thought the writings of Sophocles 
emed to revive the charm of Homer's poetry’. Aristotle had 
pared the art of Sophocles with that of Homer‘; and Polemo 
277 B. For Casaubon’s note on this passage see § ¢. 
xu p- liv Bl. The words which precede (rd wav pdr ofr ‘Ounpixdt dvipafe) are 
r telligible. Bergk proposed olxovopet for dvipafe: one might also suggest ‘Omnps 


* wit Soph. xii p. lv Bl. HOoword? 88 Kal woixidder cal rois dwiwrohmace rexrudy 
‘Opnpuchy dxparriueros xan. 

ve 3 1448" 26. 

62 


_ Although the data available for the reconstruction of the Influence 


The Epic 
Cycle. 


- he was not referring to the /iad and Odyssey alone. Indeed, if 
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the Academic took an equal pleasure in Homer and in Sophocles, 
declaring that Homer was an epic Sophocles, Sophocles a tragic S 
Homer?. It was chiefly in respect of his diction that Sophocles 
was called ‘the most Homeric’ of Attic poets; but his mos 
intimate point of contact with the Homeric spirit was his refusal 
to employ his art for the purpose of fostering religious enthu- 
siasm, of promoting a purer morality, or of freeing the mind 
from conventional shackles, while he laboured to create afresh 
the heroic figures of ancient legend, and to present under new 
conditions the majesty of the life which Homer had first 
portrayed. 

The Homeric element in Sophocles’ style is easily recog: 
nizable, but the evidence which establishes his close adherence to 
Homeric models must not be taken to imply that, as a dramatic 
poet, he was deficient in inventive power. We infer simply 
that, in erecting the framework of his plays, Sophocles selected 
Homeric material to a larger extent than his fellow tragedians. 
For this purpose no distinction need be drawn between ‘ Homer’ 
and the poems of the epic Cycle. Down to about 500 B.C. 
no doubt had arisen that the latter were actually written by 
Homer?, and the popular conception remained unshaken unti 
a much later date. When Aeschylus said that his tragedies 


. 


were slices from Homer's ample feast’, it is beyond question that 


is extremely unlikely that the phrase ‘epic Cycle’ or even the 
notion which it expressed had come into existence during the 
lifetime of Sophocles‘, What then precisely was the epic Cycle? 
The answer is given by certain extracts from the chrestomathié 
of Proclus the Neoplatonist®, which are preserved partly in th 


1 Diog. L. 4. 20, Suid. s.v. Todéuwr. a 

2 See T. W. Allen in C. Q. 11 88; the evidence is given by Christ-Schmid, op. cit 
Ps 93: 

3 Athen. 347 E. 

4 Monro, Hom. Od. p. 346, pointed out that there is no evidence of KéKNos erp 
or any such phrase, having existed before the time of Aristotle. Christ-Schmid, op 
cét. p. 92, now take the same view. The inferiority to Homer of his rivals in th 
same field is asserted in Isocr. 12. 263, and the transferred sense of xuxuxés at Alex 
andria (Callim. ap. 4.P. 12. 43) indicates that the notion of ‘cyclic poetry’ had beer 
taken over from the Peripatetics. y 

_5 A considerable controversy has arisen in recent years over these extra 
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ubliotheca of the patriarch Photius (f 318 B 21) and partly in 
ss of Homer, ze. chiefly in Ven. A supplemented by the 
tscurial and other less well known copies. What is called the 
c Cycle commenced, according to Proclus, with the fabled 
Ma ion of Uranus and Gaia, and contained all the myths relating 
» the gods as well as such historical facts as emerged in the 
gurse of the description. It was the work of various poets, and 
me to an end with the landing of Odysseus on the coast of 
ca, when his son Telegonus unwittingly slew him. Proclus 
s that the preservation and currency of the epic Cycle were 
be ascribed not so much to its merit as to the orderly 
quence of events which it contained (tiv axodovBiav trav év 
i7@ mpaypatwv). The later extracts, which are on a larger 
cale, relate to the subject-matter of the Cycle, and comprise 
vhat purports to be an abstract, beginning with the Cypria and 
nding with the 7e/egony, of six epics covering the period of 
he Trojan war. The character of Proclus’s evidence and the 
ya ue to be attributed to it were materially affected by the 
liscovery of its affinity to the mythographical handbook which, 
though known as the d7/iotheca of Apollodorus, was certainly not 
he work of the famous grammarian of the second century B.C. 
ib bibliotheca, as formerly known from the available Mss, broke 
f abruptly in the course of a description of the adventures of 
Theseus, but the discovery i in 1885 and 1887 of an abbreviated 
fortr ‘of the conclusion in two separate but parallel fragments 
proved that it originally extended as far as the death of 
Od seus'. Now these fragments, so far as they comprise the 
een story, agree so remarkably both in substance and in 


a ne views are represented on the one hand by Bethe (/erm. xxv 593), who 
fuses to acknowledge that they have any value at all, and on the other by T. W. 
— Q. 11 64, 81, who seems to be almost alone in holding that the Cyclic 
pics d until the fifth century A.p. It is not universally admitted that the 
amma ip abd tile Meoplatonlét were identical. See W. Schmid in AA. Mus, xtix 
3 ff. and BphW 1907, 5 £. 
.* The fragments were published respectively by R. Wagner from a Vatican Ms 
) of the fourteenth centary, and by Papadopulos-Kerameus in AA, Mus. Xivi 
+f from a Jerusalem ms. They will be found, together with the extracts of 
i “a clus, in the first volume of the Teubner Mythographi Graeci (ed. R. Wagner), 
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language with Proclus’s epitome of the six Cyclic epics that 
there can be no hesitation in attributing to them a common 
origin.. The inference is drawn that there lay at the basis of 
the mythographical compendium which was produced, whether 
by Dionysius the Cyclograph’ or another, in late Alexandrian 
times, and was the common source of the extant mythographical 
literature, a composition known as the ‘cycle of the events 
described by the epic poets’ («d«AXos bd Tay éromoay icTopy- 
pévos). From the inclusion of their works in this cycle the 
term Cyclic was transferred from the handbook to the poems 
themselves*. The Alexandrian «v«Xos was not intended to serve 
a literary purpose, that is to say, the provision for readers of 
the old epics of detailed information about them, but rather to 
supply people of ordinary education with a succinct digest of 
mythical history based upon the writings of the ancient poets. 
Proclus indicates that the poems themselves were valued chiefly 
as authoritative records of the events which they described’, 
We should not therefore be surprised if the ostensible epitome, 
particularly in the form in which it has come down to us, is 
found to contain some elements foreign to the original sources, 
or even at variance with the other vestiges of our fragmentary 
knowledge concerning them‘, Now, it will be observed that, 


_| Diod. 3. 66 is a passage often quoted: Arovuciy re cvvratauéw ras maracas 
~ puborotlas* obros yap Ta Te wepi rév Atévuoov kai Tas "Auatévas, ere 5€ robs "Apyovatras, 
kal Ta Kara Tov "T\cakdv wbdenov mpaxbévra, Kal wOAN’ Erepa cuvréraxrat, maparibels Té 
moujuata Tar dpxalwy, Tov Te wvOodbywv Kal T&v romTev. This quotation however 
refers to Dionysius Scytobrachion, the writer (among other works) of a ‘ romance” 
Argonautica, who is frequently cited by Diodorus and the scholia on Apollonius, and 
is sometimes confused (e.g. by Christ-Schmid, of. cit. p. 93) with Dionysius the 
Cyclograph. See Susemihl, 11 45, 57; E. Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa v 928, 932 
There were of course several such xixd\o, among others that of a certain Theodorus 
whose account was followed in the Zadula [liaca. . 
' 2 This account chiefly follows the article by E. Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa 1 2875— 
2886. No apology is needed for the prominence given to the subject ; for some under- 
standing of the development of mythological literature between Hesiod and Hyginus 
is necessary to a-correct siamo of the evidence touching the subject-matter of 
the several plays. 
® The reference must be assumed to be to the time when the ézcxés Kékos was put 

in circulation, perhaps in the first century B.c. 
4 These discrepancies were used by Bethe to assail the trustworthiness of Proclus.- 

A flagrant instance is the statement in the epitome of the Cyfria that Paris captured 
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ough we have in Proclus a complete summary of the tale of 
Bry, we know nothing whatever about the epics from which 
the beginning of the cycle was made up. The analysis of the 
ms which covered the period stretching from the marriage 
; ‘Uranus and Gaia to the opening of the Cypria is entirely lost. 
is unfortunate that the gap cannot be filled up with material 
irawn from other quarters: for even though we might learn but 
i ttle of their distinctive versions, it would be instructive to 
i cover the names of those poems which Alexandrian Scholar- 
ship regarded as the most authoritative documents concerning 
pati myths. The reference in Athenaeus to Sophocles’ 
s for the epic Cycle follows immediately upon a quota- 
1 from the 7itanomachia, which suggests that that poem was 
cluded in the Cycle. But the first place in order of time is 

aimed for a Cyclic Theogony, which is to be distinguished 
2 Hesiod’s work of the same name’. The only other poems 
h by general consent are assigned to the epic Cycle are the 
Thebais', its sequel the EZfigoni, and its precursor the Oedipodea. 
relation of the ’Audiapew é€édacrs to the other Theban 
pics, and consequently to the Cycle, is quite uncertain’. The 
rest is guesswork: some favour the inclusion of the OiyaXias 
ikwots, of the Phocais, and of the Danais‘, but the supposed 
antiquity of their origin is the only reason for their selection. 
ere is a general impression that the Trojan series was the 
t and most important part of the Cycle, but it rests upon 
no other evidence than the accidental preservation of Proclus’s 
ph tra The Ionian epos, it is true, culminated in the Tpax«a ; 
t, if the émi’s xv«dXos was such as we have supposed, it must 
ve taken notice of Heracles and Dionysus, of the Argonauts, 
of Perseus, and of Theseus. Epics, in addition to those named 
D , on these and other subjects were written by Eumelus, 


don after the abduction of Helen, notwithstanding the evidence of Hat. 2. 117. 
he version of Homer was preferred for the handbook here as in other cases. 

rs. EGF p. §. There is no direct evidence of the existence of this work. See now 
ietze in RA. Mus. LXiX $22. 

2 rhe wux\xhw OnBalda, Athen. 465 &. 

3 Introd. to Eur. Phoenissae, p. xix. 

os Saghenmr op. cit. p. 100, treat these as outside the Cycle, owing to their 
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_all of Pherecydes of Leros, the somewhat older contemporary 0 
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Cinaethon, and Asius; and these, as well as the anonymous 
Phoronis, Alcmaeonis, and Naupactia, must have exercised some 
influence upon Sophocles and the other tragedians. We may 
add the Aegimzus, which is sometimes ascribed to Hesiod; bu 
in their bearing upon Attic tragedy the most important of the 
Hesiodic poems was the yuvaikdév Kxatadvyos. 

It appears from this discussion that, except in the case of the 
Trojan epics, and of these only in so far as we can rely on the 
statements of Proclus, it is impossible to make a list of Sophocles’ 
literary sources so as to map out under each the plays whose 
plots are derived from them. The alternative has been adopted 
of arranging the plays according to the ‘sequence of events’ 
(axorovbiay tTav mpaypatwv) as established by the handbook of 
pseudo-Apollodorus. It is true that this does not rest either 
directly or at all upon a series of abstracts or argumen 
(imroGécers) of poetical literature; and even where it seems to 
follow particular tragic authorities, it merely reflects the influence 
of tragedy upon the current conception of mythical history’ 
But the general outline which it presents corresponds in th 
main with the order in sequence of the myths as it was appre- 
hended in the fifth century ; and the genealogical framework by 
which the various episodes were held together must ultimately 
be traced to the influence of Hecataeus, of Acusilaus, and above 


Sophocles. The genealogies, again, though fixed and distributed 
by these chroniclers, were derived by them from early heroic 
poetry, perhaps above all from the xatddoyos of Hesiod. 

I. Theogony. In the earliest age of the world, before the 
power of the Olympians was firmly established, was set the scen 
of the Pandora, the Cedalion, the Triptolemus, the Thamyras, 
and the Jxzon. 

II. Issue of Deucalion: the Aeolids. The Aetolian princes 
traced their origin to Aeolus through several generations de- 
scending from his daughter Calyce. The Aetolian plays are 

1 The rpaywdovueva of Asclepiades of Tragilus was just such a handbook of 
tragic mythology. The fragments indicate that if it had been preserved it would 
have contributed little to our knowledge of the works of the tragedians. 


2 Rzach in Pauly-Wissowa vi1I 1213. Christ-Schmid, of. cit. p. 123, describe the 
karddoryos as ‘a versified text-book of heroic history.’ 
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le Oeneus, Meleager, and Hipponous. Among the sons of 
ke eolus were Sisyphus, Cretheus, Athamas, and Salmoneus. 
lere then belong the plays (a) Sisyphus, Jobates ; (6) Athamas 
irst and second), Phrixus; and (c) Salmoneus, Tyro (first and 
“3 nd). Cretheus, the husband of Tyro, was also the father of 
id = Agni Aeson, so that we may add (d@) the doubtful plays 
us’ and Eumelus; and (e) the series of plays containing 
pestides of the Argonautic adventure: Lemniae, Amycus, 
(first and second), 7ympantstae, Colchides, Scythae, and 
7. The Argonautic saga comes next to the Trojan in 
iety and extent; but, though there are several allusions to 
re Paacecivcs and their adventures in Homer, and many more 
a age none of the Hesiodic poems, unless it be the third 
of the «xarddoryos*, appears to have contained a complete 
ve of the voyage. Of later epics the Naupactia, and the 
inthiaca of Eumelus, clearly related to this subject. 

III. Issue of Inachus. In the play entitled /nachus Sopho- 
les handled the intrigue of Zeus with Io, and the result of the 
lousy of Hera. Epaphus, the son of Io born in Egypt, was 
he father of Belus and Agenor, who were the ancestors of the 
vo stocks into which the Inachidae were subsequently divided. 
Belus was the father of Danaus and Aegyptus, from whom 
as descended Acrisius through Lynceus, the son of Aegyptus, 
nd Hypermnestra, the daughter of Danaus. Here then belong 
ie plays containing the story of Perseus: Acrisius, Danae, 
ndromeda, Larissaez. The grandson of Perseus was Amphi- 
ryon, the putative father of Heracles. The Heraclean plays 
sian Heracliscus, Heracles (or éri Tatvapw catvpor)’, 

d Trachiniae. The story of Danae and Perseus is undoubtedly 
d*, but we cannot identify any epic poem as the principal 
jocurr ment from which the subsequent tradition started. The 
Janais, which has already been mentioned, seems to have con- 

ed the story of the Danaids. The kernel of the story of 
racles and his labours is believed to have been contained 


4 . 


1 See n. on fr. 851. 

* Rzach in Pauly-Wissowa viii 1202, 1208 f. 

* The identification is by no means certain: see p. 167. 
* Hom. Z 319, Hes. Scut. 216. 
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in a Dorian epic which disappeared at a very early date ant 
consequently exercised no direct influence on Attic tragedy? 
Aristotle’s slighting reference? shows that the poems which 
existed in his time were not of much account. An exceptior 
should perhaps be made in favour of the Oiyadias Gdwors, on 
of the chief sources of the Zvachiniae, which was attributed te 
the Ionian Creophylus*. (6) Europa, the daughter of Agenor 
became the mother of Minos, with whose story are connecte¢ 
the plays Daedalus, Camici, Minos*, and Polyidus (Mavrteis) 
Cadmus, the brother of Europa, whose journey in search of hi 
sister brought him ultimately to Thebes, was the traditionz 
ancestor of the Theban dynasty. The following plays ar 
connected with the fortunes of. his descendants: Dzomysisez 
Niobe, Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, Amphiaraus, Antt: 
gone, Epigoni (or Eriphyle), Oecles, and Alcmaeon. The Theban 
epics have already been mentioned. d 

IV. Pelasgus, according to some the son of Zeus and Niobe 
but by others reckoned as sprung from the soil, stands at tht 
head of the Arcadian genealogies. The Arcadian plays are the 
Aleadae, Telephus, and Mysi. 3 

V. Arcadia was also the scene of the Jchneutae, which 
however occupies a separate class in view of its relation to the 
fortunes of Maia, daughter of Atlas the Titan. 

VI. The Asopids.. Weare here concerned with the adventure: 
of the descendants of Aeacus, the grandson of Asopus. T t 
"AxiAXEws epactai belongs here rather than to the Troica, but 
there is much doubt respecting the subjects of the Peleus 
Phthiotides, Dolopes, and Phoenix. 

VII. Cecrops the earth-born was the earliest figure in th 
mythical sequence of the Athenian kings. The Attic legend, 
were favourite subjects with Sophocles and Euripides, and her 
if anywhere they were indebted to local traditions at least as 
much as to literary models. No doubt the outlines of the chie 
stories had been fixed by previous writers, but we know scarcely 


1 Wilamowitz, Eur. Her. 1 69 f. ? poet. 8. 1451 20. 
3 See Jebb’s 7rachiniae, p. xviii. In the previous pages (xv ff.) the literary histor 
of the Heracles myth is discussed. 
4 Perhaps an alternative title: see p. xviii. 
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ything about the Z/eseidis (EGF p. 217), and the Atthis of 
legesi us is attested by a solitary quotation of Pausanias 
9. 29. 1). The plays in question are the Zereus, Procris, 
F (Jon), Aegeus, Theseus, and Phaedra. The Oe¢edipus 
ploneus, which in form belongs to the Theban Cycle, is largely 
\ttic in substance, and entirely in spirit. 
_ VIII. The Tantalids, Here, as in the case of the Asopids, 
is not possible strictly to separate the legends of the house of 
treus from the Trojan Cycle, but the Zantalus, Oenomaus 
Hippodamia), Atreus, and Thyestes (first and second) clearly 
elong to the earlier period. 
_ IX. Troica. Thanks to the evidence of Proclus, we are 
ble to arrange the remaining plays under the titles of the epics 
h h contain the Trojan cycle. (a) Kumpia: Alexander’, 
ir is, Crisis, Momus, ‘EXévns yauos, ‘Odveceds patvopevos, 
Ayaidy ovddoyos, [phigenia (Clytaemnestra), Sivdevrver, Toe- 
éves (Andromache), ‘EXévns drairnots (4prayn), Troilus, Pala- 
” (6) Ai@torris: Aethiopes (Memnon), Phryges*. (c) "Ihuas 
oa: Ajax, Philoctetes, Philoctetes at Troy, Scyrii, Eurypylus, 
wenae. (a) “Ihiov wépois: Laocoon, Sinon, Priamus, Ante- 
dae, Locrian Ajax, Aixparwrides, Polyxena. (e) Nooro: Nav- 
ios xatatréwv, Navrdios tupxae’s, Acgisthus, Electra, Aletes, 
rigone, Chryses, Hermione, Tyndareus, Teucer, Eurysaces. 
f) “OSveceia: Nausicaa, Phaeaces. (g) Tnreyovla: Euryalus, 
Yivoceds dxavOorr€. 
_ The subjects of the following plays are entirely unknown: 
Snpes, Kwoi, Moioar, "TSpis, “Tdpoddpor. 
r. If the number 112 is accepted as a probable total of the 
lays comprised in the preceding list, it will be noticed that 
3 of them, or over 38 per cent., belong-to the Trojan Cycle. 
A similar calculation applied to the plays of Aeschylus and 
Eu oF) tera percentages of 23 and 21 respectively. These 
iT ble figures entirely confirm the evidence relating to 
yphocles’ Homeric proclivities ; and if the limits were enlarged 
as to include the plays whose subjects lie on the borders of 
































1 ‘This play should in strictness have been associated with class V: cf. Apollod. 3. 
. But it would be inconvenient to separate it from the other Trojan plays. 
fF * The subject of the play is extremely doubtful : see 11 p. 328. 
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the Homeric domain, the result would be even more striking. 
Want of information concerning the character and extent of the 
€mukos KUKXOs prevents a closer enquiry. 


§ 3. Zhe tradition of the text. 


The seven plays which still survive have been handed dow1 
to us in a number of MSS ranging from the eleventh to the 
sixteenth century, of which the oldest and best is the well-known 
Laurentian, written in the first half of the eleventh century. 
But, whereas twelve MSS contain all the seven plays, eithe 
complete or with /acunae, and fifteen others four or more bw 
less than seven, no less than seventy are restricted to the Ajax, 
Electra, and Oedipus Tyrannus alone, or to one or two of them? 
The preponderance of the three plays is readily explained by 
their exclusive use for educational purposes during the Byzantine 
period. The existence of this selection may perhaps be tra 
as far back as to 500A.D., if we may judge from the title of < 
treatise written by Eugenius, head of the imperial school a 
Constantinople under Anastasius I (491—518) and predecessoi 
of Stephen of Byzantium in the tenure of that office. The work 
was entitled kwAouetpia Tay pedixav AicyvrAov Lodoxdéous Ka 
Evpiridov add Spaudtwv ve*. That is to say, Eugenius, ne 
doubt following earlier scholars, published analyses of the lyrica 


constructed for Aristophanes, but limited his activity to fifteer 
plays, three of Aeschylus, three of Sophocles, and nine of 
Euripides‘. The number chosen corresponds to that of the 
plays selected from Aeschylus (Prometheus, Seven, and Persae), as 
well as of those taken later from Euripides (Hecuba, Orestes, anc 
Phoenissae) ; and each of these groups consists of the first three 
plays according to the order of an earlier and larger collection 
The history of the Euripidean tradition is more complicated, anc 
does not concern us here, but the earlier collections made from 

1 The figures are taken from Jebb’s text-edition of Sophocles, p. x11 f. 

2 Steph. Byz. p. 93, 1. ® Suid. s.v. Ebyévios. 

4 So Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa vi 987; Christ-Schmid, of. cit. u p. 879; Sandys, 
Hist. Cl. Schol. 1 402; and C. H. Moore in C. 2. x1x 12. Wilamowitz, Zivdleitu 8 
P- 197152, thinks the statement obscure: 
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e works of Aeschylus and Sophocles undoubtedly comprised 
Soages plays which still exist. It must be recognized 
2 that the survival of particular plays is due not to the 
, tal preservation of this or that Ms from which all other 
pies were derived, but rather to the educational needs which 
‘or “aes scholars to prepare annotated editions of select plays 
mw the use of schools. Of the circumstances attending the 
ublication of the earlier collection hardly a trace remains. 
n Argument is attached to each of the two plays Oedipus 
loneus and Antigone bearing the name of a certain Sallustius, 
nd in the former he is described as Sallustius Pythagoras. In 

heat therefore there was a tradition identifying him 
nh Sallustius the Pythagorean’, the follower of Iamblichus 
J author of the treatise epi Oedv xai xocpov", who belonged 
the latter part of the fourth century. This writer is probably 
e same man as the friend of the emperor Julian, and has also 
n identified with the sophist Sallustius to whom Suidas 
: ; commentaries on Demosthenes and Herodotus’. Now, 
Sallstus the editor of the select plays, lived at so late a date 
one second half of the fourth century, it is unlikely that he 
s the first compiler of the selection’. It will be shown later 
: the direct quotation of tragedies other than those contained 
j thse select edition died out at the end of the second century. 
*urther, it may be inferred, from the precise correspondence in 
ibject between the plays chosen from each of the three great 
fagedians which contain the stories of Oedipus and Orestes, 
h tthe whole selection was made by a single person. Beyond 
s it is impossible to determine either author or date. Wilamo- 


: ‘The title of the Argument is given in L as cadoveriov v wedayipes. Dindorf 

jectur ee ree re someone who Cid not perceive that 
viation represented bwé@eows, but the view of Wilamowitz as stated above is 

feral F. Camont, Rev. de Philol. xvi 3, rejecting the identification, points out 

Sallustius was a Neo-Platonist. 

For this work and its author see Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Keligion, 

) eee Sallust is quoted in schol. Ar. Put. 72g. Cumont assigns him 

e sixth century. 

Wilamowitz, of. cit. p. 199. Pius, a commentator on Sophocles, who is assigned 

second century (Christ-Schmid, of. cit. p. 345), is mentioned in schol. 44. 408. 


Athens to 
Alex- 
andria. 


_ plays of Aeschylus were seldom reproduced at that time’, it 


performances the actors should adhere to the text of this copy* 


-Metroum (Frazer’s Pausanias, 11 p. 68). 
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witz, who has once for all laid down the conditions of the problem, 
arrived at the conclusion that the selection was first made in the 
age of Plutarch, and after the lapse of a century secured universe 
acceptance’, ! 

We shall now proceed to give some account of the Sophoclear 
tradition in antiquity in order to prepare the way for an exami- 
nation of the sources from which our knowledge of the lost plays 
is derived. The existence of written copies of Attic tragedies 
can be traced back to the period of their production, that is te 
say, to a date not later than the close of the fifth century B.C. 
as is proved by the well-known passage in Ar. Ram. 52 where 
Dionysus speaks of reading to himself the Axdromeda of Euri- 
pides ; and the force of v. 1114 of the same play is very muck 
impaired if we do not understand it as implying that the text 
of the tragedians was studied in literary circles. The learning 
by heart of tragic pyjoevs is mentioned by Plato*, and Ale 
includes tragedies in a list of books which are recommended 
for the improvement of Heracles, who however chooses a cookery- 
book in preference to all of them*. The earliest recognition of 
the necessity for maintaining the integrity of the tragic texts is 
to be found in the law of Lycurgus the orator, which required 
that an official copy of the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides should be preserved in the archives, and that in future 


It has been suggested that the official text only contained su 1 
plays as still kept the stage in the fourth century, but, as the 


was probably more comprehensive. In fact, if such an official 
copy was ever made, although its primary purpose was not s ) 
much directly critical as to check the licence of the actors, 
may be presumed that the net was cast as wide as possible, and 
that the most authoritative sources were consulted®. It i 


1 Wilamowitz, op. cit. p. 202. 
2 lege. 811 A: cf. Herond. 3. 30. 3 fr. 135, U 345 K. 
4 Plut. ot. X orat. p. 841 F. The documents were no doubt preserved in 


5 Haigh, Attic Theatre’, p. 76. 
' § Wilamowitz, of. cit. p. 131, hardly allows so much. But his view that 
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rally supposed that this was the copy subsequently borrowed 

| ici Euergetes, when he left a deposit of fifteen talents 

security for its return. His professed object was to make 
‘transcript for his own use; but, when this had been done, he 
int back the transcript to Athens in place of the original, and 
e Athenians were obliged to content themselves with a forfeit 
‘the deposit. It may be open to doubt whether the reference 
to Euergetes I (247—221 B.C.) or to Euergetes II Physcon 
'46—117 B.C.)*, although the former is generally preferred ; but 
e historical truth of the story is of less importance than 
€ inferences to which it leads. Thus the acquisition of the 
ficial copy was certainly not regarded as having settled the 
x! of the tragedians, for otherwise the conjectures of Aristo- 
ane: s would not have been recorded in our scholia. A still 
2 important fact to which the story testifies is the migration 
“tragedy in the third century from Athens to Alexandria’, 
th as the home of the Alexandrian Pleiad, and as the place 
here the study of the old tragedians was pursued with the 
zeal. It is to Alexandria that we owe our existing 
xts, and almost the whole of the information that can be 
covered concerning the lost plays. 
_ Aesthetic and historical criticism of the tragedians had been 
ed almost exclusively by the Peripatetics in pre-Alexandrian 
mes. With the former we are not immediately concerned, but 
i the historical side the publication of Aristotle’s ddacxariac 
as of considerable importance. This work was a collection of 
tracts from the archives giving the dates and circumstances 
production of all the tragedies and comedies recorded in the 
fic’ al lists. The particulars which the archon registered were 
e names of the competing poets and their plays, of the choregi, 
d of the leading actors, and the order in which the competitors 
: placed by the judges. The concluding sentences of the 
ance was probably ineffective is to be preferred to Rutherford’s contention that 
E stc is inconsistent with the references to actors’ readings in the scholia to 

fipides (Annotation, pp. 57-60). 

4 Galen in Hippocr. cpidem. tit 2 (xvii 1. 607 K.). 
}® Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 1 p. 58 The later date is advocated 
Usener in Susemihl, op. cit. 11 667, but see ibid. p. 682. 
* Haigh, Tragic Drama, p. 439 f. 
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Argument to the Agamemnon of Aeschylus had been recognize 
as a fragment of Aristotle's treatise’, and a remarkable confirma 
tion of the accuracy of our tradition came to light in 1886, whe 
an inscription was discovered on the Acropolis, recording th 
production of the Orestea, and agreeing exactly in the facts whi ck 
it mentions with the text of the Medicean Ms*, But the stone 
inscription was not the original record ; for, so far as the contest 
listed were earlier than Aristotle’s time, the details to be inscribex 
were taken from his book or were otherwise due to his researches' 
Aristotle also wrote a treatise in one book entitled mwepi tpaya 
Sav, and another also in one book entitled vixas Avovuovaxal 
Of the former nothing whatever is known, and there is no pro 
bability in Mueller’s view® that it was related to the 8dacxanéa 
as a part to the whole or vice versa. We are equally in th 
dark regarding the vias Avovvocaxai, but it is a plausible con 
jecture that it contained lists of winners in the various contest 
at the Dionysia, the existence of which, beside the more elaborat 
records relating to tragedy and comedy alone, is proved by inscrip 


interest than his master in the province of dramatic criticism 
His work trobéces tov Edpuridov Kal Lopoxdréovs piOav? wa 
an investigation into the subject-matter of the plots of 
various plays of Euripides and Sophocles, and especially int 
the sources from which they were derived, the extent of th oi 
deviations from the traditional versions, and the reasons whic 
prompted such individual treatment*. Traces of the handiwor 
of Dicaearchus are to be seen in the first of the existing Argu 
ments to the Adcestis and the Rhesus. Another of his works 


1 fr. 618 Rose. ; 
2 CIA Iv 971; first published in E@muepis ’Apxaodoy:xy, 1886, p. 267. The it 
scription belongs to the class of victors’ lists and is therefore not to be connected w it 
the didacxaNtar. 
3 Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen, pp. 13—15. 
4 Diog. L. 5. 26. 5 FHG ir 182. 
6 CJA 11 971 as contrasted with 972,973, 975. See further Haigh, Aétic Theatre’ 
p- 473 Reisch in Pauly-Wissowa V 398. : 
1 FHG itl 247. is 
8 The result was established by H. Schrader, guaest. Peripateticae, Hamburg, 
1884. The work of Dicaearchus was more scientific than the tpaypdovpeva 0 
Asclepiades, the character of which has already been explained (p. xxviii). 
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the Avovyeiaxoi ayaves, probably a subdivision of the more 
comprehensive title wepi povork@y aywvwv, contained various 
1 of information relating to the history of the Attic stage. 
less account is Hieronymus of Rhodes (¢. 290—230 B.c.), 
mother Peripatetic, who is quoted once or twice by Athenaeus 
the source of certain anecdotes relating to Sophocles}, and 
be compared with Dicaearchus as having been responsible 
the statement that the plot of Euripides’ Phoenix was drawn 
n the annals of a village community*. 


i _tassing to Alexandria, we find that at an early date (c. 285 B.C.) Alex- 

























r Aetolus the task of putting in order the books in the 
ary, and that to Alexander was assigned the special duty 
Dia ciiaicnting the arrangement of the tragedies and satyr- 
lay s*. Callimachus, who succeeded Zenodotus, completed the 
atalogue which his predecessor had begun and published it in 
© books under the title wivaxes tov ev macy waideia diadap- 
1 kai av Evvéypaway. This celebrated work was more 
a catalogue, since it contained biographical and other 
fails of literary history, and, in the case of the dramatic 
s, notices drawn from Aristotle’s d&dacxad/a:* relating to 
i aretnsion of their plays at the Dionysia. Eratosthenes 
245 B,C.) confined his studies in the Attic drama to the pro- 
uction of a work on comedy (epi dpyaias xwpywdias), but 
ristophanes of Byzantium, who became chief librarian on the 
eath of Eratosthenes (195 B.C.), was the first critic who laboured 
tinuously on the text of the tragedians, and by his investiga- 
ns laid a secure foundation for the benefit of later generations. 
Ve have already had occasion to refer to his work wpds rods 
a) iyou tivaxas, which seems to have contained corrections 
if and additions to the treatise of Callimachus*. But his influence 
: sphere of textual criticism was of much greater importance. 

e is no doubt whatever that he edited Euripides, for the 
to him in the scholia do not admit of any other ex- 


Ou a4 
ea 


FHG 11 4507, See also vit. Soph. vi. His book was entitled repl rouprae. 
TGF p. 611. * Knaack in Pauly-Wissowa 1 1447. 
Schol. Ar. Nud. 552. For the whole subject see O. Schneider, Cal/imachea, 
7 ff. ® Athen. 408 ¥. 


EPs. ¢ 


dotus, the first librarian, shared with Lycophron and Alex- -— 
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planation, There is no similar evidence to prove that he was 
also responsible for editions of Aeschylus and Sophocles; but, 
since no other assumption accounts equally well for the existence: 
of the i7rodécers attributed to him which are attached to plays 
of all three tragedians', recent scholars have been unanimous in 
so concluding, It may be added that the discovery of th > 
Ichneutae papyrus, with marginal variants attributed to Aristo- 
phanes’, makes strongly in the same direction. Wilamowit: 
argued that the to@éces were not accompanied by a com=- 
mentary on the text, and that the edition of Aristophanes was 
intended rather for the general reader than for scholars Ho v- 
ever this may be, there is evidence that he wrote a dropynpa— 
or what we should call ‘lecture-notes ’—on the Ovestes, as well 
as on other plays*; and much of the aesthetic criticism which is 
found in the scholia to Sophocles and Euripides has been 
attributed to him. We must not forget his lexicographical 
studies, plentiful remains of which are to be found in Eustathius, 
and less patently in Hesychius, Pollux, and Athenaeus, not 0 
mention the excerpts still existing in medieval MSS which have 
been published by Boissonade and E. Miller’. These studies 
were entitled \é£ers’ or yA@ooat, and were divided into two mair 
classes: (1) collections of dialectical variants, (2) varieties o 
subject-matter (2g. megl drouacias HALKL@V, Tepl ouyyeviKon 
évoudtev). It was probably in this work that Aristophanes 
explained ¢uacxariocbn in El. 445°; unless the reference shoul¢ 


1 His name appears at the head of a brd0ears to the Antigone, and there are g 
reasons for referring to him also the anonymous Arguments to the O. C., £7, 
Phil., or at any rate parts of them. ; 

2 Wilamowitz, p. 145; Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa 11 998; Susemihl, 1 4423 
Sandys, p. 128f. 4 

4 His name appears in schol. Tchn. 73, 137, 140, 215- 


have no scholia (e.g. the Swpflices) nevertheless show traces of the learning | 7 
Aristophanes, 

5 Wilamowitz, p. 151 ff. 

8 Boissonade, Herod. Epim. p. 283; Miller, Mélanges de Ut. gr. p. 427 ff. he 
best account of Aristophanes’ lexicography is by L. Cohn in Jahré. f: cl. Philol. Suppl. 
XII 285-374. ; 

- 7 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 684. 
8 Suid. Phot. s.v. wacxadlowara. See on fr. 623. 
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sage indicate that he published a tarduvnua on the 
lec _ Callistratus, a pupil of Aristophanes, followed up 
s ote researches in the dramatic sphere, and, although 
Ss name is better known from its frequent occurrence in the 
a to Aristophanes and Euripides, there is evidence that he 
so wrote commentaries on Sophocles*. Aristarchus (216— 
y ro) the most renowned of all the Alexandrian critics, was 
fellow-pupil and rival of Callistratus. The fame of his labours 
Eitacser has thrown into the shade his work on other poets ; 
Dionysius Thrax* testifies that his familiarity with the tragic 
S was so great that he was able freely to recite them from 
nemory. We meet with his name here and there as a witness 
ra igurticular fragment‘, and fr. 449 and schol. £/ 6 (Hesych. 
“aera @eod) are sufficient to prove his interest in the 
€ tion of the text. Nevertheless, as compared with that 
vephanes, his influence upon the course of subsequent 
was slight. With Aristarchus should be named his 
iE ceccent Crates of Mallus, the most distinguished repre- 
: tative of the Pergamene school, who wrote upon Aristophanes 
d Euripides, but is not proved by extant quotations to have 
special attention to Sophocles’. 


a 


jpremacy of Rome began to exercise an attraction upon the 
ellectual activities of the Hellenistic world. At the time when 
chus was acknowledged to have reached the fullness of 

s critical powers the glories of the kingdoms of Ptolemy, 
tt alus, and Seleucus had passed. Hitherto in Italy, although 
ere was a considerable amount of colloquial familiarity with 
€ Greek speech, the cultivation of Greek letters had been 
infined to a limited circle. Ennius (239—169 B.C.), who was 
\ if a: Greek by birth, and earned his living by his skill as a 
cher and writer, came forward as a propagandist of Hellenism, 
he support of Publius Scipio and other leading nobles. 
it is hardly to be supposed that he was the author of the anonymous 


a quoted by schol. L on 451, 488. 
ol. cod. Baroce. Ai, 283. KR. Schmidt, de Callistrato, p. 324. 


D * Biym. M. p. 177, 55- 
ff 449, 624, 728. 
Hecker introduced his name by emendation in schol. O. C. 100. 


¢2 


=. have now reached a period in which the political Roman 


Didymus. 


‘centuries to preserve its reputation as the ultimate source of 


_ circumstances, that the name of Didymus, who, after the lapse 
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His tragedies were for the most part adaptations of Euripides, 
and he was followed by Pacuvius (219—129) and Accius (170— 
105), who constructéd their plays with greater skill and included 
Sophocles among their models. Unfortunately the fragments 
of these writers are so scanty that they are very seldom of 
service in the reconstruction of the Greek originals. The 
Romans were thus familiarized through the stage with the form 
and contents of Greek tragedy before they were trained to study 
them as literature. But after 146 B.c. the assimilation of Greek 
culture spread rapidly. That which was at first the exclusive 
possession of the Scipionic circle became in the next generation 
the common heritage of every educated Roman. The ever- 
increasing demand for instruction brought the learning of 
Pergamum and Alexandria into contact with the ruling class of 
the imperial city. Educational requirements not only gave ar 
enormous stimulus to the multiplication of copies of the most 
famous Greek authors, but grammar and criticism themselves 
were internationalized. Alexandria ceased to be the home of 
the most learned professors, and gradually lost its supremacy ir 
the world of letters, although, as the birth-place of Didymus, 
Herodian, Harpocration, and many others, it continued for three’ 


philological erudition. It is not surprising, in view of these 


of more than a century, comes next on the list of Sophoclean 
editors, should be associated with a change in method calculatec 
to adapt his lucubrations to.the requirements of the Roma 
world. 

Didymus is the most important name in our survey, not so 
much in consequence of his individual merit, although this has 
perhaps been undeservedly belittled, as because we owe to him 
more than to any other single person the preservation of such 
fragmentary knowledge as we possess respecting the lost plays o 
the Greek tragedians. The extraordinary industry of Didymus, 
which earned for him the epithet yadxévrepos, may be estimated 
by his performance in the field of literary criticism alone, in 


1 The leading authority on the plots of the Roman tragedians is O. Ribbeck, , 
Roimische Tragidie, Leipzig, 1875. 
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vhich he undertook the interpretation of Homer, Hesiod, Pindar 
ind Bacchylides, the tragedians, Aristophanes and other comic 
jets, and the Attic orators. The importance of his collections 
to modern research becomes apparent when we learn that large 
portions of the existing scholia to Pindar, Euripides, and Aristo- 
hanes are drawn from the commentaries of Didymus, and that 
hi ; writings are the ultimate source of the scholia to Sophocles. 
It is significant that in these, while the names of the older 
Alexandrian grammarians are scarcely mentioned or else are 
eplaced by such general descriptions as ‘the commentators',’ 
hat of Didymus occurs at least nine times®. These com- 
nentaries were not simply dvrouriyara in the sense previously 
indicated, but were accompanied by a text’. The older gram- 
7m rians had lectured to their pupils from a plain text, but 
! ditions were now very different, and the wider public for 
fi om the editions of Didymus were intended could not dispense 
explanatory notes. The function of Didymus should not 
B:caisconosived. He was neither an original thinker nor an 
ndependent investigator : his province was to’ collect the results 
nered by earlier scholars, and to make them serviceable to 
e needs of his contemporaries and his successors, It has been 
inferred that these books were the prototypes of the class after- 
ards ones Sore by the medieval Mss, in which the margins 
ounding the text are occupied with exegetical comment and 
critics variants’. Recent discoveries of papyri, which have been 
. ciently numerous to familiarize us with the form and aspect 
f the papyrus roll, have only partially confirmed this conclusion. 


, 


t is true that critical and explanatory notes are found in them, 


me 


| 1 See Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa v 452. There is a good instance in schol. Ant. 45, 
jich shows that they were anterior to Didymus. 

Didymus as an interpreter of Sophocles see also fr. 718. tym. Gud. p. 81. 
ch. 1034) is to be added to the passages in which Didymus is referred to by 


_* This is proved by schol. O. C. 237, Ai. 1225. The account given above follows 
owitz, p. 166, He finds in the scholia to the O.C., besides the work of 
traces of a trbusnua devoted chiefly to the explanation of antiquarian and 
I details. Cohn, however, is inclined to refer this part also to Didymus. 
"Wino Le. The same opinion is maintained in ‘Die griech, Literatur des 
lertums’ in Kultur d. Gegenwart, 1 viii? (1907) p. 96. See also Susemibl, 11 201. 
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and particularly in the Paris fragments of the Partheneion of 
Alcman, which are ascribed to the first century A.D;, and the 
Oxyrhynchus papyrus of the Paeans of Pindar, which belongs: 
to the early part of the second. But they are very scantily 
represented in the Hypsipyle and [chneutae papyri, and there are 
obvious reasons why a continuous commentary was less suitable 
for inclusion in the papyrus roll than in the parchment book of 
a later age. It follows that the existing scholia, although in 
substance based upon the results of Alexandrian learning, are 
not formally and directly the completion of an original Alexan- 
drian nucleus’. The growth of the various collections cannot 
be traced in detail, since for the most part the secure support 
of names and dates is wanting?» A glance at Nauck’s Index 
of Sources will show that many of the fragments are quoted in 
the scholia to the writers enumerated above, but a still greater 
number is derived from the lexicographical labours of Didymus, 
_ The prefatory letter to Eulogius, which Hesychius placed in the 
forefront of his lexicon, refers to the separate vocabularies of 
comic and tragic diction (Xé£ees) which Theon and Didymus 
had composed. According to recent critics*, the meaning is no 
that Theon was the author responsible for a comix) AéEcs and 
Didymus for a tpay:xy ris, but that each of them made a 
collection of the idioms and phraseology of both branches. ne 
- scope of Theon’s activity is obscure in the absence of further 
information, but we shall presently return to him. So far as 
Didymus is concerned, there is ample evidence elsewhere 

confirm the statement of the letter that he published a capex 
NéEis as well as a tpayser) NéEs. The tpayixn AéEvs was arranged 
according to the alphabetical order of the words, and divided 
into books, of which Harpocration quotes the twenty-eighth* 
Further, it should be noted that the lexicon was closely con= 
nected with the separately published commentaries to the tragi 
poets. It is a natural assumption that it contained a series 


1 The issue involved is fully discussed with the result explained above by J. Willian 
White in his Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes, pp. liti—lxiv. q 

2 The position of Sallustius in regard to Sophocles has already been mention ed 
(p- xxxiii). ‘ 

.3.Cohn, dc. 461. 4 p. 134, 2, 5.0. Enpadopety (Soph. fr. pate 
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o Weeibeeraphical excerpts from the commentaries, and the 
entity of treatment is proved by examples of the same matter 
pressed in the same words by the lexicographers, who used 
mly the Aé£es, and the scholia, which derive from the com- 
nentaries of Didymus'. Of course the lexicographical notes 
of og sad were largely a compilation from the Aéfes of 
Aristoph: from the "Arrixai XéFers of Crates of Mallus, and 
ce er tauthorities too numerous to mention. But the tpay«?) 
Aéfis, in its turn, became a treasure-house for successive 
slunderers to rifle. A lexicon, as Wilamowitz remarks?, soon 
ises to be left intact, as befits a private possession: each 
ceding generation reconstructs, abbreviates, or enlarges, 
accc ding to its needs. Pamphilus of Alexandria, who belonged Pamphilus. 
o the middle of the first century A.D., and was the last of the 
ristarcheans, incorporated the rpayien réEs in his encyclo- 
treatise entitled Aeyuwov or repi yAwoody Kai dvopaTwr 
n ninety-five books. His object was to collect and enlarge 
LO neeaeppa labours of his predecessors in their various 
: The first part of the work (zepi yAwoody) contained 
¢ lexicons devoted to particular authors, branches of literature, 
d dialects?; and the second (epi édvopatwv) was divided 
cording to varieties of subject-matter (cookery, shipbuilding, 
and so forth). In the reign of Hadrian appeared an epitome 
! “ED nvuixa dvopata) by Julius Vestinus, probably in thirty 
bo 0 s*. But for practical purposes even this reduction in bulk 
; insufficient. Shortly afterwards Diogenian, a native of Diogenian. 
Heraclea in Pontus, produced another epitome in five books 
ee er the title Adfis wavtodamy. He reduced the whole collec- 
tion to alphabetical order and is the first author of a general 
on which had the benefit of this arrangement’. The desired 
It was effected by the removal of most of the quotations, 


- mg 
= 


examples see the sources quoted for frs. 11, 36, 42) 89+ 272) 428 St, 619, 
88s. Of course it is not pretended that strict proof is possible in each case. 
yo * p. 164. ® Hence ‘Arrical deus in Athen. 494 F- 

EF Acoantiog to the emendation of Naber (Pot. prol. p. 30), who gives X for 3 in 


F } _® Reitaensten in Rh. Mus. x11 436 ff. In this article the author divides the 
ity of lexicography from the Alexandrians to Suidas into four periods. Pamphilus 
the first, Diogenian belongs to the second, and Hesychius to the third. 


Hesychius. 


Theon. 


lexicons of Didymus. But Theon is of importance for other 
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and by a severe restriction of the explanatory material. The 
work of Diogenian, notwithstanding these deficiences, proved 
adequate for its purpose. It was widely used as a handbook of 
reference so long as the classical authors continued to be read, 
and its existence can be traced in the Byzantine period down to” 
the twelfth century! So completely was Pamphilus superseded 
by the epitomator that Athenaeus and Herodian are almost the 
only writers who made use of the fuller collection. For us 
the ravroSam7 réfus of Diogenian is especially of interest as the 
source from which Hesychius drew most of his material; for 
the weight of authority inclines strongly in favour of the identi- 
fication with it of the epiepyomévntes which Hesychius ascribes 
to Diogenian in the prefatory letter. Thus Hesychius is the’ 
chief extant authority through which we can pass back to the 
tpayixn ré£is of Didymus, but the extent of the loss incurred 
in the epitomizing process can only be judged by the rare 
instances where a complete fragment of Didymus has been 
preserved*. Reference has already been made to the statement 
of Hesychius that Theon as well as Didymus was.the author of 
lexicons to the tragic and comic poets. The conjecture of Naber* 
that Theon was the compiler, and that he put them together 
from the material scattered throughout the commentaries of 
Didymus, fails to account for the explicit references to the 


reasons. His services to Alexandrian literature were similar to_ 
those rendered by Didymus to the earlier poets: he is mentioned 
in the swbscriptio as one of the sources for the existing scholia to’ 
Apollonius; and it is sufficiently established that he devoted 
considerable attention to the elucidation of Theocritus, Calli-— 
machus, and Lycophron, and published annotated editions of 
their poems®. Nevertheless, it has come as a surprise to find 
his name several times mentioned in the margin of the Jchneutae 


1 Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa v 781. ' 
* Objections to the identification are stated by H. Schultz in Pauly-Wissowa VII 
1320. The strange title wepcepyorévyrtes is explained as ‘the book for poor pedants.’ j 
3 e.g. the note on Achelous in Macrob. 5. 18. 4 
4 Phot. /ex. I p. g. : 
5 Wilamowitz, Zexigesch. d. gr. Bukol. p. 110; Schneider, Callim. u Eye 
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Mapyrus as authority for a variant adopted in his edition’. For 

ere is no other evidence except the statement already quoted 
om Hesychius to connect Theon with the tragic poets*, and 
he “peered of his edition and its relation to Didymus are 
lly obscure. It should be added that another grammarian, 
name may have been Nicanor, is quoted in the same 
s but cannot be identified’. 
_ After the time of Didymus and Theon there is no further ‘The 
ec ord of editions of the tragedians. In fact, after the lapse of eaiecad 
century, the need for such comprehensive studies in this branch 4». 
f iheacnce was rapidly disappearing. The age of Hadrian, so 


tually that in which the causes of ultimate decay begin to be 
si The days of creative genius were past. Literature had 
= self-conscious, and every literary aspirant, instead of 
skin ig to express his own thoughts in his own way, made it 
is prime object to fashion his style according to the recognized 
sical models. Rhetorical sophistic, of which Aelius Aristides 
d the Philostrati are the most characteristic representatives, 
lourished exceedingly throughout the reigns of the Antonines. 
Phe vices of this literature were its artificiality, affectation, and 
sive elaboration ; its indifference to reality, and its hollow- 
; and its entire sacrifice of matter to form. Qluintilian’s 
n pectus est quod disertos facit was forgotten; and the 
urches of the Atticists from Aelius Dionysius to Phrynichus 
e directed primarily to the practical end of assisting the art 
et speaking’. The last thing they had in view was a 
ientific study of the Attic dialect; and, besides the Attic 
rate s, only those authors were cultivated whose vocabulary 
fas adapted to rhetorical requirements. In these conditions, 
ugedy and lyric poetry were the first to suffer,—not that 
es and Pindar were dethroned from their high place, but 


is, of course, a common name, so that some other critic than the son of 
orus may be intended. 

2 The references to his studies on Pindar are also rare: see schol. Pind. O/. 5. 42, 
Pacan. 2. 37. 

* Pe 224. 

4 eee erenentiochs extelt des 2. jahrbunderts ist im grunde nichts als cogurriah 

: Wilamowitz, p. 176. 


: Papyrus 
fragments. 
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in a busy world they must submit to exercise their sway chiefly 
within the walls of the school-room. Hence arose the nee 
for a selection, since the schoolmaster does not claim to be ¢ 
scientific investigator who requires constant access to the whole 
of his material. There is thus good reason for the conclusiot 
adopted by Wilamowitz that the selection of seven plays cami 
into being during the course of the second century, althoug 
the name of the selector has not been recorded. It does not ¢ 
course follow that the appearance of the selection led at once 
the loss of the remaining plays. Copies of them were preserve 
in the public libraries, which might still have been consulted by 
professional students. We know also that the multiplication 
transcripts on papyrus rolls still continued in Egypt?,and no dou 
elsewhere, so that readers must still have been forthcoming ii 
certain circles. But, as demonstrating the loss of their influence 
on general culture, the subsequent absence of direct quotation i 
decisive. a 


§ 4. The Sources of the Fragments. 


Now that we have followed the course of the tradition b 
which the plays of Sophocles were transmitted through Ales 
andria to the Roman and Byzantine eras, we are in a bett 
position to examine the character of the documents in whie 
the surviving fragments are preserved. These may be classifie 
according to their origin as follows : (1) fragments of Sophoclea 
papyri; (2) direct quotations; and (3) indirect quotations. Th 
third class, which is by far the most numerous, includes e er 
case in which the author of the extant source owes his informa 
tion not directly to Sophocles, but to some intermediate writer. 

The papyrus fragments are very few in number, and, excef 
those belonging to the Eurypylus and Jchneutae, not of muc 
intrinsic importance. Still, the lines recovered from the "Ayat@ 
avAXoyos have settled the vexed question relating to the plot ¢ 


1 See below. The parchment fragment of the Melanipffe of Euripides (fr. 49; 
is now assigned to the fifth century: but that is an exceptional case. To the sam 
effect Wilamowitz, Sappho u. Simonides, p. 288. 
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at play? ; the scanty relics of the Niobe have some bearing on 
30 oph es’ handling of the story*; and the fragments provision- 
ly F aaenes to the Zanta/us in this edition, if they are the work 


e third century B.C., are believed to hilive been written in the 
A.D., so that their date is entirely consistent with 
hi acon reached in the last section‘. 

“It is a more difficult matter to decide which are the latest 

irect quotations from the lost plays, because we cannot always 
ed whether a reference which purports to come direct 
m Sophocles has not in fact been borrowed from an earlier 
uth ority whose existence is not acknowledged in the source. 

) take a capital instance, no one now believes that the swarms _ 
f uotations with which Clement of Alexandria fills certain 
artions of his writings were due to his immediate acquaintance 
vith the text of the authors cited. We shall subsequently 
xplain how he came by them. 

‘ The sources which beyond all dispute show a first-hand Direct 
equaintance with the text of Sophocles are a small proportion %"°"™" 
i the total. Of those which are altogether or almost contem- 
ay the most numerous and important are the plays of the 
‘poets. Aristophanes refers to the Niobe by name and to 
\e Torus and 7yro in unmistakable terms’ ; and at least sixteen 
*r allusions to or parodies of the Sophoclean text are war- 
aoe the evidence of the scholia®. It is curious that five 
m belong to the Pe/eus, a play not otherwise much quoted ; 
id. ‘one of the same group is further echoed by a comic writer, 
may have been Aristophanes himself, and was at any rate 
contemporary’. The Old Comedy is also represented by 
‘quotations of Philonides, Eupolis, and Phrynichus’, and 


‘ 7 , e 2 11 p. o6F. 
"ut pp. 97 f, 209 ff. 
’ The papyrus of the Hypsipyle (Oxyth. Pap. no. 852) is considered to be not 
if at all, anterior to 200 A.D. 
| © Ar. Vesp. 579, Av. 100, Lys. 138. 
© fis. 178, 275, 371, 469, 475, 487, 489. 49% 491, 493) 578, 654, 668, 685 
ul), 710, 727, 890. 
See n. on fr. 487. * firs. 491, 811, 890. 
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the Middle by an interesting parody of Antiphanes'. At 
later date Menander copied a famous trimeter which was if 
everyone’s mouth’; and another imitation of the same lin 
appears in the collection of monosticha which passes by the sa 
writers name. This miscellany, which was not put toget s 
until Roman times, while containing much that Menander cer. 
tainly did not write, includes a number of lines which appear) 
to follow the tracks of Sophocles. Here or there may be an) 
instance where Menander deliberately repeated a tragic verse 
but most of them, whether transmitted through his agency ¢ 
that of others, had become current as publica materies, havin 
long ceased to be recognized as subject to the private dominior 
of Sophocles’*. 

We pass to the prose-writers of the fourth century. Twe 
"allusions to Sophoclean fragments have been traced in the 
dialogues of Plato, but neither is free from doubt‘ On the 
other hand, by a curious error, which he shared with Aristo 
phanes and Antisthenes, he attributed to Euripides a line whi h 
certainly belonged to the Locrian Ajax’. Demosthenes_in 
well-known passage mentions the appearance of Aeschines ir 
the title-réle of the Oexomaus. Aristotle in the poetics refers te 
the Eurypylus, Lacaenae, Niptra, Peleus, Phthiotides, Tereus, and 
Tyro, and perhaps to the Polyxena; while in the rhetoric he cites 
_ the XYuvvdeumvor, Teucer, and Tyro’. Reasons have also been 
given for supposing that he has wrongly ascribed to Aeschylus 
a fragment of considerable length which actually came from the 
Tereus’. The plot of the Al/eadae was detected by means of 
indications afforded in the Odysseus attributed to Alcidamas. 


1 fr. 754. d 
2 fr. 319. It should be added that the alleged quotations by Aristophon (fr. 198), 
Alexis (fr. 895), and Philemon (fr. 918), are extremely doubtful. 
3 Similarly the Greek original which no doubt lies at the back of Plaut. Stich. 522 
cannot be proved to have been imitated from fr. 88, 1. sy 
4 frs. 256, 662. 
_ 5 See n. on fr. 14.. Attention should have been directed to the significant state 
ment in the Aristophanic, scholia, that the play of Euripides in which the words 
occurred was not preserved. | 
6 Here, and generally throughout the present section, the reader is referred t 
Nauck’s Index of Sources for the verification of statements not otherwise vouched. 
7 See on fr. 581. 
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is work is a sophistic exercise of uncertain date; but, even 
‘not composed within the limits of the fourth century, it cannot 


_ There is not ranch to be said of the literature of the following Roman 
snturies until we reach the Roman age, since the learning of pease 
exandria is known to us almost entirely at second hand. An 
ption should perhaps be made in favour of the caragrepio poi 
f Eratosthenes, in which the various constellations are enume- 
ated in connexion with a series of poetical legends. The 
pitome which has come down to us is a miserably distorted 
oy of its original, but the trend of recent criticism favours the 
ew that some such treatise was actually written by Erastos- 
4 es, and that a residuum of his learning is to be found in the 
xisting text?. In that case the information respecting the plot 
f the Andromeda* comes direct from a handbook of the third 

itury B.c. The fragments of a description of Greece wrongly 
tributed to Dicaearchus yield a single quotation from So- 
hocles‘, These interesting extracts have now been identified 
the work of Heracleides 6 xpitixds, whose name has been 
scovered from a quotation by Apollonius, the collector of 
upadok-a®. Nothing further is known of the author, and the 
omp osition of his book has been variously dated between the 
mits 289—171 B.C.* Polybius, who makes a vague allusion to 

e Antenoridae’, stands on the threshold of the Roman epoch. 
In an examination of the Greek and Roman literature of the Indirect 
wo centuries which respectively precede and follow the opening ““°""°"* 
‘the Christian era, there is no longer a presumption in favour 
the immediate derivation of a quotation from its source. 
ite production had become a well-organized profession 
ith specialized branches. There was a vigorous demand for 

ndbooks of all kinds, in the interest of a cosmopolitan culture 

reby the more easily attained. Philosophy, science, and the 


a Bas, Attische Beredsambeit, 11? p. 363. 
seams of the controversy is given by Knaack in his article on Eratosthenes 
| Pauly-Wissowa vi 377 ff. 
a1 ve: 58. 4 fr. 773. § hist. mir. 19 (Westermann, p. 109). 
 * See Daebritz in Pauly-Wissowa viii 484 ff., and W. M. Duke in Assays presented 
Ri geway, p. 228 ff. 7 1p. 88. 
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art of rhetoric must be distilled to serve the needs of the less 

robust intelligences. In addition to the stimulus imparted by 

the requirements of the higher education, there arose a spi it 

of general curiosity in polite circles, which contributed toward 

the literary splendours of the Augustan age. Such conside 

tions will explain that, where dependence upon authority was 
universal, its frequent acknowledgement became tedious and 
unnecessary : a reference or allusion might be borrowed without 

any sacrifice of literary candour. “But the character of the 

witness is a most material factor in the valuation of the recore 

and it is also essential to remember the particular object which 

he had in view. At first sight there is no reason to suspect that 

Ovid’s reference to the "AyiAXéws épacrai', and Horace’s to ne 

Peleus*, were not inspired by their familiarity with the texts of 

the Greek tragedians. But we cannot so conclude with any 
certainty: there is abundant evidence of Ovid’s dependence or 

the mythographical tradition, and the Avs Poetica is known to 

have been based upon the treatise of Neoptolemus of Parium® : 

A specimen of the manuals available for the use of the Augustat 

poets is preserved in the booklet of Parthenius of Nicaea ep 
épwotixeéyv taOnudtwy. As its title indicates, this was a collection 

of love-stories with unhappy endings, each of which is prefaced 

with a statement of the literary authority or authorities re-) 

_ sponsible for the form of the narrative adopted’, The work? 

was dedicated to Cornelius Gallus, the elegiac poet, and wa 

written expressly for the purpose of assisting his memory, if 

he chose to employ the material in future poems. The Auryalus 

of Sophocles® is quoted as sole authority for the tale of Odysseus : 

love for Euippe and its fatal issue, and to Parthenius, if not te 

“Cicero and Gallus, the play was probably familiar. Cicero stands on 4 
_ the philo- . ae 
- sophers. different footing to most of our informants; for he has admitted 
us to the secrets of his workshop. Cicero was undoubtedly a : 

1 | p. ro4. 2 A. P. 96. 7 

3 Meineke, Anal. Alex. p. 360. Catull. 70. 3 refers rather to a familiar proverb) 

: than to the text of Sophocles (fr. 811). 
eee 4 Hercher in Herm. x11 306 ff. contended that the names were a later addition, 


ion: but their trustworthiness in general was maintained by Bethe (74. xxxvii1 608 ff.). rt 
is possible that they were taken from Pamphilus’ Aeuov. 4 


Tp. 145. 
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tudent of the text of Sophocles. In this connexion the allusions 
‘the Latin versions of the Zrigone! and the Sdvdecrvoe? which 
luintus sent to his brother from Gaul are more significant than 
casual quotations in the letters to Atticus*. But when he 
s the treatment by Pacuvius and Sophocles of the scene 
e the wounded Ulysses is carried home to die‘, when he 
calls the line of the Epigoni with which Cleanthes rebuked 

e apostate Dionysius’, and when he offers a Latin rendering 
of the aapecch in the Zeucer moralizing on the hypocrisies of 
msolation®, it is not difficult to guess that the references to 
cles wie suggested to him by the Greek originals from 
he put together the 7usculan disputations. In the post- 
elian schools there had arisen a custom which, if not origi- 
“ | by Chrysippus, found in him its chief representative,—that 

enveloping their arguments with a cloud of poetic witnesses. 
© this ‘custom we owe the quotations and allusions of Philo- 
s the Epicurean, even if he did not borrow all of them 
an earlier source. No such hesitation is necessary in 
d to Seneca’, whose naturales quaestiones were largely drawn 
1 Posidonius through the medium of Asclepiodotus. The 
of Philo of Alexandria (c. 39 A.D.) occurs only twice in 
e list, of sources*: in one case it is not certain that he is 
ting to Sophocles at all; in the other the Stoic colour of 
¢ context is so clearly manifest that the origin of the quotation 
‘scarcely doubtful. 


on,—that of having borrowed from their Peripatetic pre- ‘ 
Demetrius in his de ¢elocutione,—a treatise whose 
hip and date are both uncertain, but which recent critics 
tomer within the limits 100 B.C. and 100 A.D. a 


é 2 I p. 201. * firs. 636, 662, 768. 
. 2. 48-50. ® Tuse. 2. 60. * fr. 576. 
$82. Laurentius Lydus derives from Seneca. For the history of the doxo- 
tradition concerning the causes of the summer rising of the Nile see Diels, 
p- 226ff. The scholia to Apollonius Rhodius are, of course, not indepen- 
| would be rash to assume that Seneca translated fr. 665 in the MHerew/es 


188, 945- * fr. o4 Wimmer, 


writers on the art of rhetoric are open to a similar Writers on 


Strabo. 











_ 877) was used by Strabo as well as the better-known treatise ¢ 


from Eratosthenes. 
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fr. 515 from Praxiphanes. No such declared source is forth 
coming for the allusions of the author of the de sublimitate o 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus in the de compositione verborum* 
The miscellaneous learning recorded by the last-named aut 
in the first book of the Axziguitates Romanae, in connexion wit 
the Oenotrians, the Tyrrheno-Pelasgians, and the flight of Aenea: 
from Troy, was collected in part at any rate by Varro®. 1 
book epi tpdmwv, which passes for the work of Tryphon, i 
a garbled extract from the grammarian who was a younge 
contemporary of Didymus*. ‘ 

Strabo (¢. 63 B.C.—23 A.D.) owed his geographical informe 
tion more largely to books than to the records of hi 
own observation. His two chief sources were Artemidorus 6 
Ephesus? (c. 100 B.C.), the writer of a periplus of the Mediter 
ranean Sea in eleven books, who in his turn compiled fron 
Agatharchides, Timosthenes, Eratosthenes, and others, an 
Apollodorus of Athens, whose commentary on the Home 
catalogue of ships was not the least remarkable of his critical) 
labours*. Thus at least six of the fragments preserved in Strab 
may be referred to the authority of Apollodorus*; one at least 
appears to go back to Eratosthenes’?; and Demetrius of Scepsis 
(c. 150 B.C.), whose work on the Trojan catalogue (Hom. B 816- 


Apollodorus, has been identified as the original source of thi 


1 frs. 768, 774. See also Introductory Note to the Polyxena (11 p. 162). The wor 

of pseudo-Longinus is now with general consent assigned to the first century A. 

The later rhetoricians contribute little. Hermogenes (b. 160 A.D.) probably took hi 

illustration PiAavdpos (fr. 1111) from an earlier réyvy; Menander (c. 270 A.D.) intre 

duces Sophocles into a discussion of hymns called dtaropytixol (fr. 809); and Phoebame 

mon, a contemporary of Synesius, repeats a familiar example of epanalepsis (fr. 753))_ 

which recurs in John of Sicily (11th cent., according to Krumbacher, p. 191). : 

2 frs. 598, 270, 373. Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 30614. The appearance of fr. 270,. 

in schol. Ap. Rhod. is significant. 

3 See frs. 487, 963. Cocondrius and Polybius of Sardis of course followed th 

rhetorical tradition. Suid. s.v. Tptdwv assigns the rhetorical book to the grammarian 

4 Susemihl, 1 695. 

_ 5 For the particular sections of Strabo attributable to Apollodorus see E. Schwa 
in Pauly-Wissowa 1 2867-2870. 

6 frs. 24, 411, 522, 957, 1086, ITTO0. 

- 7 fr. 959. The reference to the 77iftolemus (11 p. 243) is also derived ultimately 
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us information relating to the Idaean Dactyls', The The elder 

aturalis historia of the elder Pliny (23—69 A.D.) is a work '!"% 

which to an even greater extent was made up of excerpts taken 

Nn previous authors. No fewer than 146 Roman and 327 

eign writers were utilized for the purpose; and so little was 
disposed to conceal his obligations that he prefixed to 

a i hsak a list of the chief authorities upon which it depended. 

{ the fragments which he cites from Sophocles* the first is 

ise ted in the course of a passage borrowed from Theophrastus, 

J the manner of its introduction shows that Pliny had access 

9 the tradition of the didascaliae; the second is a botanical 

lemorandum, which came immediately from Sextius Niger, 

t may have been drawn ultimately from the piforouixdv of 

iocles of Carystus, a distinguished physician contemporary 

th Plato. Dion of Prusa in Bithynia, or Dion Chrysostom, as DionChry- 

is usually styled, belongs to the end of the period now °™ 

ider discussion. His devotion to the study of the great Attic 

agedi ns is attested by his well-known essay on the treat- 

ent of the story of Philoctetes by Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 

. respectively’. We should not, therefore, expect him 

z at second hand ; but his testimony consists only of an 

oe to the 7hyestes*, with perhaps another to an important 

agment of the A/eadae®. Last of all comes Plutarch (46— piutareh. 

10 A.D.), one of our most valuable sources, whose quotations 

4 nose of a first-rate artist steeped in the knowledge of his 

e literature, Although he sometimes quoted from memory, 

cularly if the line had become somewhat hackneyed’, it is 

ur on doubtful that in most cases he drew from the originals. 

€ occasional coincidences with Stobaeus and Clement’ are 

obably accidental, and are anyhow quite insufficient to prove 

jutarch habitually made use of an anthology. Here and 

\ ae a quotation which he must have found in his 


ps pla en IV 2809. Otherwise Bethe in Herm. XXIV 4t1. 


i. §2 (11 104 Arn.). For a description see Jebb's PAiloctetes, p. XVI. 
5 fr. 88. ® frs. 662, 776, B40. 
I cicero sn frs. 81, 88, 636, 770, 771, 929» 


“a 4 8. d 


Atticism. 


the work of incendiaries at Eleusis’. The Philostrati scarcel 
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source. Fr. 873 is a clear instance, made more conspicuous by 
the repetition of Dio Cassius and Appian ; and one may suspect 
that in some of the ethical treatises, such as the mepi tuxns and 
the epi dpetijs kat xaxias, which by their style betray the 
influence of the philosophical schools, the quotations were taker 
over together with the text which they served to illustrate’. 
It is probable also that in the book més Se? tov véov roinpare 
axovewv Plutarch borrowed extensively from a work of Chrysippus 
similarly entitled’, although the limits of his obligation cannot 
be accurately fixed. ; 

The second century A.D. owes such importance as it possesse 
in the history of Greek literature in large measure to the classica 
revival known as Atticism. It was, as has been already pointec 
out, the product of an age to which substance had become less 
essential than style, and whose study of the ancient classics wa 
limited by the practical object of fostering rhetorical ability. 
We shall presently describe the efforts of the lexicographer 
to provide the studious with the necessary material for 
cultivation of purity of diction; the general literature, if 
include under this term the representative sophists, is of minor 
importance for the present purpose, and will not detain us long | 
The most famous names of the Hellenic renaissance which) 
started in the reign of Hadrian, and lasted for more than a) 
century, are Lucian, Aristides, and the Philostrati. Lucian refer 
to the Locrian Ajax*, perhaps also to the Cedalion*, and quotes) 
a fragment from the JZe/eager without naming the play®. Aelius” 
Aristides shows his acquaintance with the text of the ‘Enévng| 
yapos*, and compares the treacherous beacon of Nauplius with | 


1 The remark applies to frs. 373, 843, 844. It should be observed that the refer 
ence to 790s as ry, which almost immediately precedes the quotation of fr. 373, wa 
borrowed from Zeno (I 203 Arn., fr. 146 P.). The difficulties which Plutarch’s tex 
involves (see note 27 /oc.) are perhaps the result of a confused epitome, 

2 1 p. 202 Arn. 3 Ip. Io. 

4 ip. 9. 5 fr. 401. 

6 1 p. 126. Phot. d2d7: p. 438% 6, and Choric. gro mimis 6. 27 (Revue de Philol. 
222), follow Aristides. For fr. 756 see note zz /oc. The repetition of two familial 
tags (frs. 14, 733) is unimportant. 

7 fr. 435. 
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: into the account. Philostratus the Athenian quotes only 
ym the Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus Coloneus, and Antigone, 
nt the Life of Apollonius, and from the Electra in the Lives of 
sophisti evidence surely that in his day these 
slays had a certain degree of celebrity above their fellows. In 
he Aeroicus and imagines, which are ascribed to his kinsman 
a contemporary known™as Philostratus the Lemnian’, there 
By be many reminiscences of tragedy, such as the passage 
d by Nauck in illustration of the discoveries of Palamedes?; 
! i they are seldom acknowledged, and have in consequence 
28 y ceased to be traceable. The tmagines of the younger 
hilostratus, who describes himself as grandson of the Lemnian 
n the mother’s side, are separated by an interval of seventy or 
fe years from the publication of the earlier series. He quotes 
© Oedipus Coloneus and the Philoctetes, and his allusion to 
phocles’ description of Scyros as wind-swept’, and his descrip- 
1 of the meeting of Phoenix with Neoptolemus, suggest that 
: was acquainted with the Scyrians. But the general character 
r his work, apart altogether from his date, makes the inference 
tremely questionable‘. Aelian, who survived the death of 
aracalla (222 A.D.), was a contemporary of Philostratus the 
Athe iz Though in intention a stylist, being at the same 
e an industrious collector of unconsidered trifles, he reflects 
pee of his age for spurious learning to independent 
rch. The fragments resting on his authority are taken 
1 the de natura animalium, and were derived by Aelian 
a ugh his source Alexander of Myndos (before 50 A.D.) from 
ristophanes of Byzantium and others of the Alexandrian 


Aelian. 


hool’, From Aeclian we pass to Athenaeus, an important Athe- 










gation of the sources from which Athenaeus drew his 


coh Philostrati see J. S. Phillimore’s PAilostratus, 1 pp. XXXIV—XLY. A 
it distribution of the extant works is recommended by Christ-Schmid, af. crt. 
ff. 
| * See on fr. 432, 2. * fr. 553. 
pwitz, Linkitung in d. gr. Tr. p. 201. 
# See especially wat, an. 7. 39 ad fin. The reference to Aristotle (sid. 11. 18) 
tps direction, since Alexander's chief source was 5 Aristophanes’ wren 
's zoological teaching. 

d2 


to whom we owe more than sixty quotations. The “” 
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abundant supply of quotations is rendered unusually difficult 
by the fact that the Deipnosophists has come down to us in an 
abbreviated form, and by the tendency of its author to interrupt 
the course of a borrowed extract with material which he had 
gathered elsewhere. It is admitted that he was not merely 
a compiler. He had studied widely in the ancient texts for tht 
purpose of illustrating his various topics, and a considerable 
proportion of the numerous passages taken from the plays of 
the comic poets was undoubtedly due to his own researches. 
Tragedy was less likely to provide him with material ; and he 
was content to accept its evidence at second hand. At any 
rate, a careful scrutiny into the character of his quotations from 
Sophocles will confirm the judgement pronounced by Wilamo 
witz? that not a single tragedy was quoted directly. Althougl 
the nature of Athenaeus’ book, even apart from its tradition, i 
such as unduly to favour the impression that it largely consist 
‘of glosses unskilfully strung together, we shall hardly err in 
concluding that many of the Sophoclean fragments were derived 
from the lexicographers. That the glosses were taken from a 
lexicon is sometimes betrayed by their alphabetical order, ai 
may be seen from the list of cups given in the eleventh boo 
where the name of Pamphilus occurs several times. It has 
already been mentioned that Pamphilus, who was perhaps th 
chief lexicographical authority of Athenaeus, had incorporated) 
the results of Didymus’ rpayiwal Xéfes. Athenaeus often dis- 
closes the name of his authority,—the ultimate, it may be, ra 
than the immediate source. Thus, fr. 718 was derived from 
commentary of Didymus, fr. 324 from Speusippus sept éuolv' 
fr. 28 from Cephisodorus the pupil of Isocrates, fr. 111 fron 
Tryphon‘, and fr. 12 from Aristoxenus’ Life of Archytas. It 


1 Clear instances of such interruption will be found in the quotations relating t 
the polypus and the drys inserted at 513 C and 487 D respectively. 

2 op. cit. p. 176. 

3 This was a survey and classification of natural history. See Zeller’s Plato a 
the older Academy, p. 56728 E. tr. : 

4 The statement suggests that he was also the source of frs. 137 and 230.—T 
regard to fr. 606 a neat point arises which is not without a bearing on the criticisn 
of the text. It is clear that Athenaeus and Pollux both used the same source; and, 
apart from the evidence of the Phi/etaerus (of which more presently), wept ov. 
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ther cases the source may be identified by inference or probable 
onjecture. Thus fr. 502 is shown to have been derived from 
odorus epi éraip@v by its recurrence in Harpocration, 
may be referred to Chamaeleon’, fr. 765 to Satyrus or 
; nippus, fr. 121 to Clearchus vrepi ypideyr, fr. 474 to the same 
writer's épwrixa, fr. 307 to his mepi mapocmadv*, and fr. 735 to 
Theophrastus zepi yéOns. Sometimes the ownership of the 
or wed material is no longer traceable*, or the quotation 
ears the appearance of having been made independently for 
€ position which it occupies‘. But an example will show that 
arances are not always to be trusted. In the course of a 
ssion on the use of wvpoy and its effect upon the senses, 
aeus interpolates as a reason for anointing the breast the 
ment that the vital principle (vy) is situated in the heart’, 
nd appeals to the testimony of Soph. fr. 766 amongst other 
petical authorities. The names of two physicians Praxagoras 
nd Phylotimus are mentioned as holding the same opinion, 
id at first sight it might be inferred that Athenaeus either 
ook his quotations from one or the other of them, or collected 
hem himself in corroboration of their view. But the dogma 
jat the principate (jyenouvrxdv) of the soul, that is to say, the 
resides in the heart was strenuously maintained by the 
school, and Chrysippus supported it by thousands of 


35: 19, quoting Aesch. fr. 211, suggests that this was Herodian. But there are 
od reasons for believing that Athenaeus did not use Herodian: see Kaibel on §2 D. 
ye common source must therefore be earlier than his time, and we shall find subse- 
ently that this conclusion may be recommended on other grounds. 
“1 fr. 345, which relates to the same subject, occurs in the neighbourhood of two 
jer quotations which are repeated in Plut. amat. § p. 751 © It may be inferred 
wch and Athenaeus were indebted to the same original. Plutarch then pro- 
quoté Pind. Pyth. 2. 42, and illustrates it by the same fragment of Sappho 
ch is adduced by Pindar's scholiast. 
BIT A. 
760 and 761 come from a rhetorical discussion of merapopd after Arist. réet. 
r1* 1 ff, fr. 378 from some writer of cvproovand, frs. 277 and $37 from a dis- 
‘on the game cottabus, frs. 239, 241, and 412 perhaps from the Gearpxd leropia 
| (FHG 111 481). 
The remark applies especially to such cases as frs. 329, $63, and 787, or Bur. 
9, where the quotations belong to the framework of the dialogue. 

is iern. 


Scientific 
and 
technical 
writers. 


_ Alexandria’. Diogenes Laertius quotes two of the fragments’: 
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quotations from the poets'. Here then is enough to awaket 
suspicion. Now, a good deal of Chrysippus epi yuyijs has 
been preserved by Galen, and our suspicion is confirmed when 
we find that the two separate lines. which Athenaeus quote: 
from the Odyssey appear at the head of the list of Home 
quotations which Galen repeats after Chrysippus* If a 
doubt remains concerning the source of Athenaeus, it is dis 
sipated by the further discovery that Chrysippus appealed te 
the authority of Praxagoras in opposition to those medica’ 
writers who made the head the centre of the nervous system®, 

The scientific and departmental writers who flourished in 
the second and early part of the third century shared the general 
failure of independence which characterized their epoch, anc 
their show of learning is even less to be credited when it falls 
outside their proper sphere. It is a rare exception when Aulu 
Gellius testifies to his personal acquaintance with the text of the 
Locrian Ajax‘, Galen professedly owed his poetical illustrations 
of the word zéuduy& to the ypaupatixoi®, from whom also 
Sextus Empiricus quoted the Phrygian Saddyv*% The same 
source may be confidently assumed for Rufus Ephesius, the 
writer on anatomy, from his agreement with Hesychius and 
the scholiast on Aristophanes’. Achilles, the commentator on 
Aratus, drew his material from Posidonius through Diodorus of 


one of these he derived from Antigonus of Carystus™” (third 


1E. V. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 24338. q 

2 Galen Hipp. et Plat. plac. 3.2 p. 260 M. (11 906 Arn.). From 7. 3. 4 p. 281 Me 
(11 907 Arn.) we learn that tragic quotations were included in the collection. . 

3 Galen 726. 1. 7 p. 145 M. (11 897 Arm.). 

4 fr. 14. Cf. fr. 695.. He states that he heard Peregrinus quote fr. 307. 

> frs. 337, 338, 538, 539. Wilamowitz, of. cit. p. 176. Note the coincidence 
with Photius in regard to Aesch. fr. 170. ; = 

Sof is. 7 fr. 596. : 

8 frs. 432, 737, 738- With him goes the anonymous writer who quotes fr. 752. 
In regard to all this class of literature I transcribe the caustic judgement of Diels — 
(Doxogr. p. 19): ‘scilicet tum ea ars, quae vetera furando nova scripta gignebat non 
inventa quidem, sed consummata esse videtur. neque frustra Clemens Alexandrinus: 
ipse fur callidissimus furtorum catalogum congessit sive potius et ipsum descripsit 
Strom, VI 2.’ 

.* frs. 477, 873. 10 Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 74- 
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- B.C.) and the other from Diocles of Magnesia (b. 80— 
0g Artemidorus, who wrote on the interpretation of 
ams, cites fr. 860 without the author's name and obviously at 
econd hand*. Porphyrius (233—304 A.D.) quotes fr. 398 in the 
E sdtdenntie fr. 879 in the de antro nympharum, and fr. 108 in 
ie quaestiones Homericae. As a Homeric critic he was of course 
iar with grammatical learning, and, though he was skilful 
mough to present the appearance of an independent writer, 
Bernays showed that the de adstinentia was largely composed 
f extracts from Theophrastus zrepi edoceSelas*. Hyginus the 
| ay ographer is of importance rather in relation to the plots of 
e lost plays than as a witness to the fragments. The date 
f the handbook can only be determined in so far as it was 
er os aly written before 207 A.D., when it was translated into 
re ; but the scholarship of its author may be gauged by his 
e sription of Melanippe as daughter of Desmon, no doubt after 
: . Euripidean title Medavirmn 7 decpdtis’. It is beyond 
uestion that he derives from a Greek original belonging to 
co stream of tradition as that which pseudo-Apollodorus 
a wed’, The sources of the second book of the poetica astro- 
omia, another work passing by the name of Hyginus, have 
n examined by Robert’: it is sufficient to say that the chief 
rity used was the «xaragrepicpoi of Eratosthenes, but that 
are also to be found of Parmeniscus, Asclepiades of 
rag. ils, and some others. Servius, the Vergilian commentator, 
efers to the Laocoon of Sophocles’ for a mythological detail 
hich no one supposes that he had learnt by an inspection of 
le original ; but from what source he derived this and his veiled 
ision to the Lacaenae* we are not in a position to determine. 
we the work of Artemidorus sce Susemihl, 1 868. 
sade Theophrasts Schrift tiber Frimmigheit, Berlin, 1866. He has, how- 
d that the passage in which the Sophoclean extract occurs is actually 
t i accordance with the plan acknowledged by Porphyrius at the end of 
33, and ehsiiption the course of the argument. He identifies the grammarian 
| from whom Porphyrius got the quotations with Aristomenes, who was a freed- 
I adap en 2 sph vA loeein is quoted by Athen. 11 A. 
| See M. Schmidt's edition at p. Liv. * Fab, 186. 
. For the earliest mythographical handbook see Susemihl, 11 g0 and rf. p. xxvi. 
« Eratosthenis catasterismorum religuiae, Berlin, 1878. 
fr. 372. ® fr. 367. Hyginus and Varro were among his sources. 


Fourth 
and fifth 
centuries 
A.D. 


- plays; for phrases occur which are reasonably regarded as echoes 


-Libanius and Themistius. - 
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The interpretation of Vergil gives Macrobius occasion to cite a 
remarkable fragment' from the ‘Psforduos of Sophocles, which 
he supposes Vergil to have copied; but it is impossible to 
allow Macrobius himself the credit of making the comparison, 
The same writer reproduces the whole of Athenaeus’ note on 
Kapxynovov, and, as included in it, the quotation of fr. 660. 

The names of Servius and Macrobius have been introduced 
by anticipation. Though neither of them wrote in Greek, they 
are both representative of the last stage of the common Graeco- 
Roman culture which immediately preceded the centuries of 
Byzantine decadence. In its various branches Nonnus, Libanius, 
Heliodorus, and Proclus were the chief pillars of the dying 
Greek literature. But, except in the mechanical repetitions of 
successive generations of grammarians and lexicographers, or in 
the traditional quotation of a stock passage by sophists anc 
rhetoricians*, the memory of Attic tragedy was almost entirely 
extinct. The partisans of Hellenism were fighting in a losing 
cause, and the efforts of the best of them, praiseworthy as they 
are, show how narrow and superficial was their acquaintance 
with the works of the ancient masters. Julian never quotes 
Sophocles by name, and none of the fragments so far as we 
know has the support of his authority*. It would be too muck 
to assert that he was not acquainted with a single one of the 


of the Antigone and the Philoctetes‘. But Homer and Plato, the 


1 fr. 534. It is clear that he followed one of the ancient commentators on Vergil 
both here and in his comparison of Ae. 4. 698 with Eur. A/c. 73. See Nettleship in | 
Conington’s Vergi/, 1f p.xLv1iif. These Vergilian scholia, as well as those on Lucan — 
and Statius, go back to Greek sources (Wilamowitz, of. cét. p. 167). The point illus- 
trated by Macrobius is the ritual sanctity of brass, and Sophocles is the only Greek _ 
author cited. 

2 Such is the quotation of fr. 940 by Gregory of Nazianzus. Echoes of frs. 662 
and 929 are found in Nicephorus Gregoras and Ioannes Chumnos, who lived as late 
as the fourteenth century. A familiar instance is the wearisome recurrence of Eur. — 
fr. 484, 1 od« éuds 6 wiOos adddd...in Julian and others. Fr. 14 is quoted both by 


* The passage quoted by Nauck on fr. 811 is obviously not an allusion (except 
indirectly) to Sophocles. z 
4132 dxris dedlov (Ant. 100); 4478 Tov Pidraror, ws pis, dvéuwy (Phil. 273). — 
Sandys, Hist. C/. Schol. 1 p. 359, infers from the fact that O. 7. 614 is followed (338 Cc) 
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tudy of whose writings was kept alive by the lectures of the 
Neoplatonists, are the only ancient authors to whom he freely 
ref rs*. Libanius (314—393 A.D.), the foremost man of letters 
ted age, is hardly in a better case than his imperial patron, 
h his reading was naturally wider*. It is true that his 
intance with Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides is 
ned on the authority of his latest editor?; but it is not 
it that this implies a wider knowledge of their text than 
open to a scholar of the present day. His reference to the 
ereus (11 p. 224) does not prove that he knew the play, and his 
ae on to the ill treatment of Minos on the stage was derived 
a Plutarch or the pseudo-Platonic Minos, Though Libanius 
7 our sole authority for fr. 808, the sentiment there expressed 
* harem currency ; and the appearance of two parallel 
s from Euripides® in the immediate context suggests 
I all three were borrowed from an anthology. Nor is the 
: aracter of his other references to tragic fragments such as to 
4 ¢ confidence in the extent of his knowledge’. Synesius, 
ho was born a few years after the death of Julian and survived 
iba nius by some twenty years, is one of the most attractive 
gures of his age. He is the last representative of the genuine 
| fellenic Spirit, never ceasing to urge upon his hearers the 
mportance of literary and philosophical studies’. But his own 
nowledge was neither deep nor wide, and the preponderating 
nfluence of Homer and Plato is even more clearly marked than 


‘the words &s wapd rar tuxporder Eyer, that the name of the author was un- 
own, and that Sophocles was evidently no longer read. His quotations from Eur. 
re 445 B) are confined to the Bacchae, Phoenissae, and Orestes. 
t had also studied Aristotle and Theophrastus: Sandys, p. 357- 
(tv 71) mentions Thuc., Isocr., Dem., Plat., and Arist., as the five 
chiefly studied at Constantinople, and elsewhere (xx111 350) adds Aristophanes 
h. Libanius (iii. 438) speaks vaguely of his readings in the poets. 
, , Foerster in RA. Mus. xxxit 87. Unger cleverly emended «f. 1398 from 
ir. re 128. 
it.] Afin. 318%, 321.4; Plut. Zhes. 16; Liban. 111 64. It is highly probable 
ie Camic (1 p- 3) was one of the plays illustrating the tragic conception of 


Scholia. 


Aristo- 
phanic 


scholia. 


- extant collection. Symmachus, whose name occurs some fo 


regarded as an early Byzantine, is of no importance except é 
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in Julian. He can hardly be cited as a witness for fr. 948, and 
a vague reference to A7.-1146? is almost the only indication 6 
an acquaintance with Sophocles. 3 

The immediate sources of the greater number of the frag: 
ments are the collections of scholia, the Byzantine lexicons, and 
the anthology of Stobaeus. The most important of the schol 
are found in the Mss of the three tragedians, Aristophanes, 
Homer, Pindar, Plato, and the Alexandrian poets. The labo 
of Didymus in relation to Sophocles and Euripides have alrez 
been mentioned, and his services to Aeschylus, although less 
clearly attested, are believed to have been of a similar character*® 
The remaining scholia, so far as they concern us here, will next 
be briefly described. q 

The scholia of Aristophanes, although for obvious reasons 
their evidence more often touches Euripides, are nevertheless, 
as we have seen‘, of considerable importance for Sophocles, 
The citations from ancient poets were due almost entirely to 
Didymus', who here as elsewhere drew upon the learning of his 
predecessors. The extent of his influence is not to be measured, 
except in comparison with others, by the sixty-four explicit 
references to his name*®. Phaeinus and Symmachus, who are 
mentioned in the swbscriptio of the Venetus to the Wudbes and to 
the Pax, have been identified as the immediate sources of t 


times in the scholia, was an Alexandrian who lived about 2 
century after Didymus, and shows himself to be capable of 
exercising an independent judgement’. Phaeinus, by some 


1 W.S. Crawford, Synesius the Hellene, 1901, has a useful list (pp. 522—579) of 
the literary quotations in Synesius. It must, however, be used with caution. ; 

2 Quoted by Jebb, zz Joc. For references to Euripides, such as they are, see 
frs. 300, 723. 

3 Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa v 451. 4 p. xlvii. 

® His commentary is mentioned by Athen. 67 D Aldupos & é&nyovpevos 7d lauBetov 
(Plut. 720) kré. A good account of it is given by Cohn, /.c. 455. 

6 No less than.thirty-three are in the scholia to the Aves. 

7 Wilamowitz treats Symmachus as the first compiler of our collection of scholias| 
Williams White, however, as we have already seen (p. xlii), holding that such collec- 
tions were not anterior to the age of the parchment book, takes a somewhat different 
view of the activities of Symmachus. 
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‘compiler, and may have been responsible for the inclusion of 
colometry of Heliodorus, and of extracts from Herodian and 
*r authorities later than Symmachus. 


i dar. These may be assigned without hesitation to Didymus, 
who was responsible for practically the whole of the learned 
ate tial preserved in these commentaries’. Our collection goes 
ack to an edition of the Einicia in the second century A.D., 
hich repeated the substance of Didymus’ work without adding 
wuch of importance. The date is approximately fixed by a 
tion from Amyntianus*, a writer who dedicated his history 
sxander the Great to the emperor Marcus. In two instances 
_ least we are able to go beyond Didymus: the illustration of 
r iv tpiav év* was taken from the wepi tapo:mimy of Aristides 
' Miletus, which is dated in the second half of the second 
ntury B.C.4, and the proverb ad’ éorias dpyxecOa: was discussed 
: Aristocritus, who belonged to the same period’. . 


taken before the age of the Roman empire, and received 
ief impulse from the Neoplatonic movement. Our scholia, 
er, deal with the explanation of rare words (yAwecat), 
re phrases (AXéfers), and proverbs (wapoiiéac), rather than 
the exposition of the philosophical argument; and the 
sts which contain quotations from Sophocles are repre- 
ive of the general character of the collection. It is not 
sing to find coincidences with Hesychius’, since Diogenian, 
name is quoted four times in the scholia, must have been 
source of both. But the majority of the quotations 


, and the scholia derive from the same sources as the 
graphic corpus, to which we shall presently return. 


tz, of. cit, p. 157; Cohn, /.c. 450. 

thol. Pind. O/. 3. §2. 3 fr, go8. 

or Aristides see Parvem. 1 p. x11, Crusius, Anal. p.79- Steph. Byz. p. 249, 12 
aged AwSwrator xadxeiov) shows that he was later than Polemon, from whom 
FHG Ww 336. 

* frs. 59, 425, 633: cf. also fr. 408, the substance of which goes back to Aristo- 
nes of Byzantium. 


F We owe twenty-two valuable quotations to the scholia on —— 


‘minute study of the Platonic dialogues was not seriously a 


Scholia 
on Alex- 


andrians, 
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Thus Didymus is referred to on Craty/. 384 A in connexior 
with the proverb yaXerd ta «add, and to him rather than to 
Tarrhaeus! were due most of the quotations in schol. rep. 337 A. 
It should be noticed that the explanations of the Platonic scholia 
are generally fuller and richer than the text of the corpus. ; 

The scholia to the Alexandrians, of whom Apollonius Rhodi 
is for the present purpose the most important, may be taker 
together. In all of them Theon? occupies a position analogou 
to that of Didymus in the criticism of the tragedians and Pindar, 
The sudscriptio to the Laurentian Ms of Apollonius states that 
the scholia are taken from Lucillus Tarrhaeus, Sophocles, ane 
Theon. This is interpreted to mean that Sophocles put together 
the collection in the fourth century from the earlier commentarie: 
of Lucillus and Theon*®. Irenaeus (also known by the Latinizec 
name of Minucius Pacatus), who is mentioned four times in the 
scholia as the author of a commentary (i7opuynpa), seems te 
have belonged to the latter part of the first century A.D. Theor 
was the sole source of all that is valuable in the scholia to 
Theocritus, but our collection belongs to a later date. Wilamo- 
witz conjectured that they were edited by Amarantus, an elder 
contemporary of Galen, whose name is attached in the Ezymo 
logicum Magnum to the views expressed in the scholia‘. This 
assumption agrees with the fact that the scholia often controvert 
the opinions of a certain Munatius, who is identified wit 
Munatius 6 «pitixds, a native of Tralles and a member of ‘ 
circle of Herodes Atticus’. In Steph. Byz. p. 375, 10 we read 
that Theon, Plutarch, and Demetrius Phalereus were the names” 
of the commentators on Nicander. The last-mentioned is un 
questionably an error for Demetrius Chlorus who is referred t 
in several notes* as supporting views subsequently rejected by 
Antigonus. Antigonus lived in the early part of the first 
century B.C., as is inferred from the position in which his name 


_1Cf. fr. 160. According to Cohn, in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil. Suppl. x111 at p. 840, 
Tarrhaeus was the immediate source of these scholia. See however Crusius, 4 al. 
p-94f. Is KXeirapxos an error for Kéapxos (Crusius, Ava/. p. 83) in schol. rep. 33748 

2 See p. xliv. 3 Wilamowitz, of. cit. p. 187. ‘3 
4 See Ztym. M. p. 273, 41, as compared with schol. Theocr. 7. 154. 
_ 5 Philostr. vzt. soph. 1. 25. 16. 8 Ther. 377, 585, 748- 
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s in the preface to Erotian’, so that in the case of Nicander 
e able to pass back to sources anterior to Theon. On the 
hand, with the exception of Theon, tradition is silent 
cting the names of those who worked on the text of 
ycophron until the time of Nicetas, the bishop of Serrha, who 
ypied out the codex Marcianus 476 in the eleventh century. 
It is unnecessary for the present purpose to examine in Haters 
tail the history of the Homeric scholia; for it is notorious that 
contain rich stores of Alexandrian learning. Even in the 
Lite field of Sophoclean quotations the value of Venetus A is 
est. From the sudscriptiones at the end of every book it 
is that the collection, which was perhaps made in the 
d century A.D., was based upon an amalgamation of ex- 
; from Didymus’ epi rijs ‘Apiotapyeiou diupbacews, 
icus’ mepi onpeiwy tav tis “Idvados Kal Tis "Odveceias*, 
an’s epi tis “Opnpixs mpoowdias, and Nicanor’s vrepi 
chs otvyphs. The works of Didymus, Aristonicus, and 
belonged to the department of textual criticism ; and 
: ten quotations and allusions which rest upon the authority 
en. A five may be conjectured to owe their survival to 
dian’. The explanation of yAdooa: and reFees*, where the 
are found to be in agreement with the extant lexicons, 
ely the work of Aristarchus, whose name is mentioned 
4 with Apion and Heliodorus in Hesychius’ prefatory 
to Eulogius. The lexicon of Apollonius, which depended 
same sources, survives only in an abridged form, so that 
seldom of value where a fuller version exists elsewhere’. 
case we are referred to the authority of Crates of Mallus*. 
icidation of mythological details was the principal subject 
ymus’ irourjpata’, and many notes of this complexion 
scholia are attributed to him by name. 
connexion with the scholia the Homeric commentaries ong 


2, 11 Klein. Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa 1 2422. 
; was a digest of Aristarchus’ explanation of the critical signs (obelus, &c.) 





S 43s 94, $82, gor, 1056. 
#8: fee. 454, 611, 785, 793» 906. 
llonius, 4.0. ard, quotes A 424 (fr. 898) for card = wi. 
? Schol. 8 4 may be an example (1 p. 141). 
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(mapexBorai eis tTHv ‘Ounpou IArada [OdSvocear]) of Eustathiu 
must be mentioned. They were written at some time before 
1175 A.D., in which year their author was appointed Archbishop 
of Thessalonica by the emperor Manuel I. The value of the 
books consists in their enormously rich store of extracts from 
philological writings which have now been lost; for it is quite 
certain that the quotations from the ancient classics were all at 
second hand, and that the plays of Sophocles outside the selec- 
tion had perished long before the time of Eustathius’, Nor does 
Eustathius seek to conceal his dependence upon earlier sources 
although he often succeeds in hiding their identity by the use o 
such vague expressions as daci, cata tods taXators, AéyeTat, 
and the like, But, although this lack of precision and stil 
more the tendency to garble his extracts by abbreviation are to 
be regretted, the main channels of tradition which Eustathius 
followed are either obvious or have been definitely ascertained! : 
Thus, he borrowed large blocks of material from the Deipno- 
sophists of Athenaeus, and is in no sense an independent witness 
for the quotations of the earlier writer‘. It should also 
noticed that his text of Athenaeus was the epitomized versior 
represented in the MSs known as C and E*. Strabo was copied 
almost as freely as Athenaeus, but only twice where Sophocles 
is concerned*®, Next, it is certain that much of Eustathius 
nearly related to the tradition of the Homeric scholia. For the 
Iliad he employed a MS containing a collection of scholia which 


1 This fact was first clearly recognized by Valckenaer, Opuse. 1 337f. Jebb oi 
O. T. 1264 and on Ant. 292 (at p. 250) gives the impression that Eustathius’ quota: 
tions were usually made at first hand. It is clear, also, from the remarks in hi 
Bacchylides (p. 76) that he took the same view of citations by such writers as Stobaeu 
and Priscian. Rutherford in his Mew Phrynichus (p. 84) does not appear to have ~ 
observed that the evidence of the Aiym. MZ. goes back to the older authorities from 
which it is derived. 4 

® pact: frs. 166, 237, 702, 791, 794, 1006. Kara Tois mahauovs (pacly of maNaol) + 
frs. 108, 1046, 1049, 1087. éyerac: fr. T1058. ' 

3 In the following account much use has been made of Cohn’s article in Pauly- 
Wissowa VI 1452—1489. 

4 frs. 19, 28, 111, 127, 154, 181, 314- 275, 318, 329, 378, 395, 565, 718, 760. 

> For examples see the nn. on frs. 154, 181 (where A has wérov), 318. B 

® See fr. 1086, 1 p. 86. Eustathius frequently quotes from an epitome of Stephe 1 
of Byzantium, but there is no such instance in the Sophoclean sources. ; 
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wre the names of Apion and Herodorus', and was derived from 
» same sources as the scholia in the extant Mss. Thus, the 
of Eustathius sometimes coincides with Ven. A*, sometimes 
Ven. B or Townl., and is sometimes supplementary to both. 
an instance of the last-named alternative we may quote 
. 458, which is one of several examples of rapaderis given 
» Eustathius as well as by the Paris MS 2766 of the thirteenth 
a iry? in addition to those appearing in schol. BT. In the 
yssey Eustathius followed a similar course; but, since the 
ng scholia to the Odyssey are much less full and important 
those to the //ad, the value of the tradition represented by 
thius becomes comparatively greater. Fr. 108 was found 
astathius in his MS, amongst other illustrations of the word 
90g, as part of a note of Porphyrius which is also preserved 
> “Ounpixa fnrijpara, whereas in our scholia‘ the reference 
chippus® is the only one of the post-Homeric quotations 
iaining’. To Porphyrius should probably be referred the 
esting fr. 790, since it comes from an allegorizing original 
explained Athena as povnois and Poseidon as iyporns 
yos’. The origin of the material in Eustathius is sometimes 
d by the severe curtailment of the Odyssean scholia. 
us, his allusion to the Eurya/us of Sophocles* is part of a note 
ch in genealogical details attested by references to Hesiod, 
stle, Hellanicus, and the Cyclic epics. We might well 
eculate how Eustathius became possessed of so much informa- 
n drawn from ancient authorities, were it not that the bare 
sleton of the earlier part of the note is preserved by schol. Q’. 


op 


lothing is known of these persons except their names, which are possibly ficti- 
Apion cannot be the Alexandrian grammarian of that name. 

firs. 43, 94, 1086. 

mer, anecd. Par. 111 274. But cod. 2679 (anecd. Par. 111 s) was copied from 
is and is consequently worthless: cf. fr. 611. The same remark applies to 
oo pg jaa See Cohn, /.c. 1485. 

EQR Hom. 8 319. * fr. 37, 1 687 K, 

phyrius’ note appears also in Ztym. AM. p. 357, 18, with all the Attic quota- 
fhe nt ection ws Stk: Cornut. 22, Cic. m.d. 1. 40. 


Eth 04 p 1796, 38 lerdor 82 Bre yereadoyoto: Auds wer Kal Bépwodiar 'Apxed- 
wal Xadxouedodeys Aadprar: rod 84 nal ‘Arrix\elas Obverda~ ob eal 


Suetonius. 


_ to Zenobius, short excerpts from Zenodorus qepi ths “Opnpo' 
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Eustathius seldom referred to the scholia on other authors, s¢ 
that it would be wrong to suppose that fr. 895 was borrowed by 
him from the scholia to Euripides. An examination of the 
context in Eustathius reveals that he has introduced into his 
commentary a long extract from the work of Suetonius mrepi 
tév map “EAXnot tadiov. The same origin is to be attributed 
to frs. 429 and 479. The name of the author is not given by 
Eustathius, but is mentioned by Suidas', who records the exist- 
ence of another work by him entitled wep) Suvedypov AéFewv 
hrov Bracdnuav Kat 7iOev éxactn. To the repi Bracdnusar 
Eustathius owed his acquaintance with frs. 720 and 885. It 
at first sight surprising that these little-known works, written in 
Greek by a Roman historian of the age of Hadrian, should have 
survived and continued in use until the late Byzantine era: 
No less striking than the survival of Suetonius, who was, o! 
course, the depositary of earlier learning, is the appearance in 
Eustathius of a number of quotations ascribed to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium*. The latter were held by Nauck in his monograph 
on Aristophanes to have been derived from the Homeric scholia 
but the publication by Emmanuel Miller in 1868 of the contents 
of a remarkable Ms formerly at Mt Athos* showed that these a 
well as the extracts from Suetonius had a peculiar history. For 
the MS comprises, besides the ‘collection of proverbs attributec¢ 


auvnbeias, from the rAé£eus (zrepi ovopacias 4rALKdv and so forth 
of Aristophanes, and from the works of Suetonius alread: 
quoted. Each of them contains passages closely parallel to the 
text of Eustathius, although he names Aristophanes alone 


IInveddrns Tyr\éuaxov* abrod dé cal Toduxdorns ris Néoropos Ieprérrodiy, ds “Hoiod 0% 
(fr. 17)...” ApeororéAns 5é év “TOaxnolwv mwodirelg (fr. 506) kai “EAAdmxos 6¢ (FHG 1 64) 
Tyréuaxdv pact Navorxdar yhuae ri “Adxwéov xal yevviica rov Iepaéwrohov: twés 6 
kal rovovTos Néyors évevxaipodow. x Kipxns viol xa@’ ‘Holodov ( Theag. 1013) ’Odve re 
"Arypwos cal Aarivos, éx 5¢ Kaduyois Navoidoos kal Navoivoos, 6 5€ trav TyXeyé ec 
ypawas Kupnvaios (EGF p. 58) éx péev Kaduyots Tndéyovor vidy ’Odvecet avarype bet 
# Tyrédapovs éx 52 Iqvehdrns Tydéuaxov cat ’Apxeciaov: kara 5¢ Avotuaxov xré. 
Contrast with this schol. Q Hom. 7 118 ’Apxelovos Evpuodias at Ards, Aadpras 
Xadxopedovons’ Tyreudxouv cai Iloduxdorns Iepoémrods. See also fr. 454. : 

1 s.v. Tpdyxudos. 2 See frs. 792, 793, 1062, 1069. : 

3 Now Paris. suppl. Gr. 1164. See Miller, A/é/anges de litt. gr. pp. 407-436. 
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ee authors, and even in his case sometimes substitutes 
Or Kata Tovs madaiovs. Thus the nature of the evidence 
irresistibly to the conclusion that Eustathius had before 
MS similar in character to the Athous, but giving the 
ts in question in a mucli fuller form. 


on a question of some difficulty and complexity to 
ermine the extent of territory to be assigned to one or both 
them, and in a less degree to distinguish the boundaries of 
it respective provinces. So far as Sophocles is concerned, 
© 2 of Aelius Dionysius is not given as authority for any 
ragments whereas that of Pausanias occurs four times’. 
is not all; for it is certain that many concealed refer- 
them are Sitebioned by the formulas ¢aci, cata rods 
Aatov's®, év patopic@ AeEic@", ev kata oroxeiov rekin@*, and 
“ike, There is a large number of instances in which the 
mitic on of the Atticists is repeated by Hesychius®, and various 
lations have been given of their agreement. Thus, it 
1 argued both that Aelius Dionysius borrowed from 
and that Diogenian plundered the Atticists. But 
: and the Atticists were contemporary writers, 
we likely explanation that the coincidences result from 
x used the same sources*. Eustathius is usually 
an Hesychius’, and it is deserving of attention that 
sly adduces Didymus as his authority for the explana- 


we shall return in another connexion, is mentioned by 
us six times,—twice as the author of the work epi 


268, 272, 311, 877. 
flius Dionysius (p. 234 Schwabe) is considered to have been the source from 
We get fr. 1087. 

138, 748, 1093. * fr. 406. 

clearest instances are frs. 268, 311, 429, 596, 702, 877, 1006, 1046, 1084; 
is not intended to be exhaustive of the points of contact between Hesychius 


10 in Jehan ¥ 990. 


fr. 1046. * fr. 233. 


| “Anon the chief sources of Eustathius must be included the A¢!i™s 
t lexicons of Aelius Dionysius and Pausanias, but, owing and 
s unfortunate methods of reference already described, it '®°**™**- 


tae 


z, where Hesychius is silent*. Herennius Philo, to Herennius 


Philo, 


émt- 


pepio pol. 


dkXrwv pnudrev Aidlov “Hpwécavod (zb2d. tv 338) appears in the same program an | 
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Sicadopwv onpa:vopévav. This book, which survived until 
late. Byzantine age, was the source of various lexicons 
synonyms which were current under different names; and 
such was the history of the extant lexicon of Ammonius ep 
duoiwy Kai Svaddpwv réfewr is shown by its agreement with th 
fragments of Herennius preserved by Eustathius. To Herennius 
therefore, belongs the distinction between éoyapa and Bawpo 
which occasioned the quotation of fr. 7301, and the record o 
émipatos in fr. 1048. We are not here concerned with the 
relation of Eustathius to any of the technical grammaria 
except Herodian; and the coincidence of his text with 
emiTOM) TOY OvowaTiKa@V Kavovev éx Tov ‘Hpwd.avod, edited b 
Hilgard in a Heidelberg program of 1887, supports the view tha 
such excerpts rather than the complete treatises of Herodiai 
were alone accessible to him’. . 

Before leaving the subject of Homeric exegesis, some reference 
must be made to the émipepicpol, class-books of grammatica 
analysis applied to the text of the Homeric poems. Th 
analytical process must, of course, have existed from the earlie 
days of literary study’, but in Byzantine times, as the circle a 
such studies continually narrowed, the professional teacher reli 
more and more upon the practical manuals variously assigne 
to the most eminent grammarians, and revised according to th 
needs of the age by their successors. Examples of such book 
have come down to us and some of them were published b 
J. A. Cramer in his anxecdota. The earlier type was so arranged 
that the verbal explanations were made to follow the order ¢ 
the text‘, but we are more immediately concerned with the clas 
in which the lemmas are arranged in alphabetical order. 


1 From the same source Eustathius derived the excerpt from Alexion quoted a 
fr. 564, 2 

2 There is a reference to these excerpts in 1 p. 168 (Hilgard, p. 11, 3). 
epitome was also published by Cramer (aecd. Ox. IV 333). A similar epitome 


connects Herodian with fr. 164. 
® Sext. Emp. math. t. 161 speaks of 6 xara ypaumarixhy pepuruds as requirix 
subtraction (rd dgaipetv) and addition (7rd mpooriévai). a 
* An example is cod. Coisl. 387 (tenth century) published in anecd. Paris. 


294—370. 
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jost remarkable representative is the New College Ms 298 
IV cent.) published in vol. i of Cramer's anecdota Oxoni- 
ia, which quotes five Sophoclean fragments’ and is the 
authority for four of them, The grammatical sources 
ost frequently named are Herodian and Aristonicus, and 
re t others we find mention of Apollonius, Alexion, Helio- 
s, Seleucus, and Tryphon. The latest in time are Philoponus, 
, and Charax; and, since the name of Choeroboscus is 
ment, the collection may be assigned to the early part of the 
h century, between the dates of Charax and Choeroboscus*, 
s certain that these works were based largely on the results 
‘He odian's labours, and several of them circulated in his 
me, although their authenticity is open to question’, 
_ The name of Herodian, known as 6 teyvixcs for his eminence Technical 
g them, introduces us to the technical grammarians. ypap- Saeki 
rik Was a comprehensive term, embracing the various branches 
cholarship, and, although Aristarchus paid much attention to 
wowdia and épSoypadia, the great Alexandrians lived before 
e time when specialization had succeeded in cramping the 
ammarian’s functions. Dionysius Thrax, the pupil of Aris- 
rchus, was the father of grammar in the narrower sense of the 
although his activity was not limited within its bounds‘. 
fe not concerned with the immediate development of the 
5 for Apollonius Dyscolus of Alexandria, who belongs to 
ye of Hadrian, is the earliest of our authorities among the 
oi. His influence upon posterity was extraordinary, and 
not too much to say that from his writings and those of his 
Herodian the later world derived the whole of its grammatical 
pwledge’. His particular province was the functions of tke 
parts of speech, and he was the first writer of a treatise 
, large portions of which have been preserved®. He- 


WR 114, 393, 521, 749, 750. 2 Reitzenstein, Gesch. a. Etymol. 206. 
Lentz, 1 xvii—xxxiii. Reitzenstein, of. cit. 374- 
f Fem fragments are quoted in the scholia to his réyry, one of which (fr. 751) 
ly, and one (fr. 962) probably, belongs to the collection of Stephanus. Herodian 
Ww ascertained to have been the authority followed in the citation of fr. 751. 

* Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa 11 136. 
* From gibson meaaag fr. 753- Fr. 471 comes from the separate work repli 


¢2 
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rodian, who was born at Alexandria, but lived subsequently < 
Rome and enjoyed the favour of the emperor Marcus Aureliu 
made himself supreme in the domains of morphology an 
accentuation. His reputation, continually enhanced by 
passage of his writings through the centuries, was earned 
the skilful reconstruction and careful elaboration of the result 
which his predecessors had garnered, rather than by his succes: 
' in establishing new principles of general application’, Thus thi 
mepl dpboypadias was derived from Tryphon’, and his gree 
work, the «aOodr1K?) wpoo@dia in twenty-one books, was foundet 
on the writings of Aristarchus, Tryphon, and Heracleides ¢ 
Miletus’. The book is known to us chiefly through excerpt 
appropriated by Theodosius and Arcadius, and we are similarl, 
placed in regard to all his other writings‘, with the exception ¢ 
the small tract wep! povrjpous Xé£ews, which has survived inte 
No fewer than fifteen valuable and independent quotations fron 
the lost plays of Sophocles are preserved in this little treatise 
and it is a remarkable fact that it contains no others from an 
tragic author, excepting two from Aeschylus and one fron 
Aristias of Phlius§. One might not unreasonably infer the 
he either made for his own use a collection of these Sophoclea 
instances or had access to a list compiled by some one else 


the exceptionally interesting fr. 799, has nothing to do wit 
Herodian the grammarian, although he is known to have mac 
use of the same title’. There has been some controversy as tt 


1 Reitzenstein, of. cit. 311. 2 ibid. 302. * Sandys, p. 321. 

4 His fragments were collected and edited by A. Lentz in 2 vols., Leipzig, 1867- 
1870. For the excerpts published by Hilgard after Cramer see p. Ixx. : 

5 See Nauck’s Index. In fr. 521 Herodian is, of course, the source of the oth 
authorities, and in fr. 46 his tradition is independent of Hesychius and the rest. T 
quotations (frs. 360, 586) are repeated in the wept dtxpdvev (Cramer, anecd. Ox. 1 
282 ff.), perhaps an excerpt from the ca@odxh mpoowala. 

8 It is extremely unlikely that Herodian could have read Aristias, whosé meme 
scarcely survived outside the mivaxes. See also on fr. 362. 

7 It is worth notice that there is no quotation from any of the extant plays. 

8 Christ- Schmid, op. cit. 1° p. 709; Schultz in Pauly-Wissowa vi1I 970; Leh 
Herodiani tria scritta emendatiora, p- 422. The writer clearly borrowed from 
learned source: he quotes after our passage Eur. fr. 132, and shortly before’it iil. 
fr. 69 and Anacr. fr. 3. 
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authenticity of the severely curtailed @:rérarpos, which is 
nted at the end of Pierson’s edition of Moeris (pp. 431— 453 
the 1759 edition). The little book is undoubtedly of the 
Atticist class, and has much in common with Phrynichus and 
he lexicographical sources of Pollux and Athenaeus. It is 
ally considered that Herodian had no affinity with the 
tticists'; and, although the possibility of its genuineness has 
sen advocated by Reitzenstein*, neither title nor contents 
pear to support his view*. 

_ The edifice constructed by the labours of Herodian and his 
her was continually patched and repaired, enlarged or allowed 
tly to fall into decay, by the various workers who succeeded 
but the plan was never remodelled. It is needless to 

a list of these worthies, but mention must be made of 

who lived in the fifth century at Alexandria or Miletus 

t both‘, since the /ericon Messanense edited by Rabe has 

n identified as a fragment of his work epi dpGoypadias’. 

_ Philoponus of Alexandria, who belonged to the age of 

stir an and is well known for his commentaries on Aristotle, 

1 Some would except the evursevor. 

® Gesch. d. gr. Etym. pp. 317, 388—396. 

* Lehrs (p- 421) thought that here and there might be a trace of Herodian. See 

in RA. Mus. xt.111 406, who is followed by Schultz, /.c. 973. It should be 

i that the reference to fr. 606 is undoubtedly an abridgement of the fuller 

un int preserved by Pollux and Athenacus. Now, Aesch. fr. 211, which is referred 

» -Athenaeus and indicated in the d:Aéra:pos, is quoted precisely by Herodian 

. ME. p. 35, 19. At first sight this appears conclusive ; but, when the various 

are examined with their context, it will be found that the surrounding con- 


f ete. por. 4E, are entirely different from those in Pollux and Athenacus, 
t, whereas the lexicographers were dealing with vocabulary, Herodian was 


.* 


7 t Atticism was derived from the Pergamene schiolers, or more sextant 
der Polyhistor, is another matter altogether. In Nauck's /ndex Fontinm 
Mr is run together with é« rd» ‘Hpwd:avod also printed by Pierson (pp. 454— 
aio Lobeck's Phrynichus, p. 451 ff. That also is a work definitely Atticist 


‘Ss ‘authorities pat him eboat two centuries earlier (see Christ-Schmid, of. «i. 
88s) on account of his work cara @purlxou card crocxeior, sometimes identifier! 

it Antiatticist (de Borries, Phryn. pracp. soph. p. xxxiv), of which later, For 
7 ’ also fre. 69, 333- 

in, op. cit. p. 289 ff. The value of the quotations is due to the fact 

adapted an Atticist lexicon to his purpose. 
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quotes fr. 526, apparently from Orus. But he was himself ; 
representative of the grammatical tradition, and fr. 461 appear 
in his extant work wept trav Siaddpws tovovpévav Kai diapop 
onpaivovtov. Five fragments are preserved by Priscian, wh 
was a contemporary of the emperor Anastasius (49I—518 
Though a Latin grammarian, he depended largely upon Gree! 
authorities, and acknowledges in his dedication that it was hi 
intention to translate into Latin the rules of Apollonius Dyscolu 
and Herodian. In fact, much of the stitutes proves to be 
reproduction of extant works of Apollonius and of the scholi 
to Dionysius Thrax’, Fr. 880, which comes from the mine 
work de Terentii metris, is of interest as belonging to anothe 
branch of learning. Priscian’s source was Heliodorus tt 
metrician, now securely dated in the middle of the first cen 
tury A.D., who quoted Sophocles’ line from the commentari€ 
of Seleucus, the Homeric scholar and contemporary of Tiberius 
George Choeroboscus, perhaps the latest in date but by no mean 
the least, distinguished of the classical grammarians, occupie 
‘a professional chair at Constantinople in the early part of th 
sixth century. Several fragments of Sophocles are preserve 
in his lectures on the eicaywyixol Kavoves Tepi KAicews OvomaTa 
Kal pnuttwv of Theodosius of Alexandria, which were afterwz 
published from the notes of his pupils. There is no doubt 
he depends upon lost works of Apollonius Dyscolus, Herodiai 
and Orus, but he seems to have used them only in intermediat 
sources, especially the writings of Philoponus and the grammaria 
Zenobius*. Choeroboscus is also our chief authority for tw 
quotations drawn from his commentary on the Eychiridio, 
- of Hephaestion‘, in which he represents the tradition of 


1 Teuffel-Schwabe, tr. Warr, 11 p. 523. The eighteenth book of the Zvstitetes 
corresponds to the third of Apollonius rept cwvrdtews: Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa II 13} 
Bekker’s third lexicon (azecd. 117—180) may be mentioned in this connexion: sé 
frs. 696, 739. . In its present shape it is very late, as the quotations show; but 
» also contains old material and was originally based on collections made from the 
speeches of Demosthenes and Isocrates. 

2 Hense in Pauly-Wissowa vu 28, Susemihl, of. cé#. 11 22621. 

% Reitzenstein, of. cét. 361. 4 

4 Now published in full in Consbruch’s Hephaestion, pp. 177—254. Parts of i 
taken from the inferior codex Saibantianus appeared in Gaisford’s posthumous edition 


{ 
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ne ent metrical learning descended from Aristophanes of 
yzantium. 


The influence of the paroemiographical tradition has been Parvemio- 


no eee in relation to the scholia on Pindar and Plato; and the S™pher. 




























es employed by these writers will next be described. It is 
nfortunate that the proverbial corpus is still accessible only 
n the edition of von Leutsch and Schneidewin published at 
| n in 1839. For the publication by Emmanuel Miller 
Athoan Ms mentioned above? threw an entirely new light 

n the history of these collections. It has been shown by Otto 
usius* that the vulgate MSs used by the editors of the corpus 
ent later collections made in alphabetical order, and con- 
z either 552 proverbs attributed to Zenobius or about 1000 
. tho at an editor's name‘. But, though these Mss still have 
value in supplying the gaps in our knowledge of the 
r corpus, it is certain that the Athoan and other Mss 
h have since been found to belong to the same group 
resent a more primitive attempt to form a corpus in which 
Se reeria of Zenobius were retained in their original order. 
n the archetype of these Mss the corpus was divided into five 
s, of which the first three contained the proverbs of Zenobius, 
ests those passing by the name of Plutarch and entitled 
oie *AreEavépedor mraporpiav’, and the fifth a collection 


ae 


_ Hoerschelmann (2h. Mus. XXXV1 300) was the first to recognize the author- 
We chccrctcacne since confirmed by the heading of cod. R. The two passages 
) jocles quoted by Choeroboscus (frs. 240, 795) are adduced in the same con- 
by the Anonymus Ambrosianus de re mefrica edited by W. Studemund in 
cho ap apenas anecdola varia, 1 pp. 211256. Iam not aware that the 
ation of the anonymous writer to Choeroboscus has been investigated. 
iis book, which is itself not easy to procure, superseded for practical purposes 
jon of Gaisford (Oxford, 1836). In the present work, except where for special 
‘it has been necessary to refer to Miller's A/“/anges, the notation of the 
n corpus has been preserved in preference to the numbers of the Athoan 
d other mss. * p. Ixvili, 
Ana'ecta crit, ad paroem. Gr. (Leipzig, 1883), p. 16 ff. 
) * The Paris ms 3070" (x11 cent.) is the chief representative of the former class, 
nd the | ee (xv cent.) of the latter. Gaisford’s edition is still valuable for its 
1 of the Bodleian; for the Géttingen editors transferred to an Appendix 
(t 379—467) only such proverbs belonging to the anonymous collection 
| were not found in the Zenobian. 
| * Fragments separately edited by O. Crusius, Leipzig, 1887. 
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made by an unknown sophist at a late date for use in the 
rhetorical schools. A reference to Nauck’s /udex Fontium will 
show that Zenobius—even within the limits of the Géttingen 
corpus’—is by far the most important of the paroemiographers 
as a source of quotations from tragedy ; and although Macarius, 
Gregory of Cyprus, and Apostolius are not entirely valueless as 
witnesses to the tradition, they belong essentially to the same 
group, and do not represent an early collection independent of 
Zenobius. The same remark applies to the collection of 776 
Zenobian proverbs which passes by the name of Diogenian but 
has nothing whatever to do with the lexicographer of that name® 
Zenobius, the author of the collection which lies at the base 
of all extant records, was a sophist who lived in the reign of 
Hadrian, and his work is described by Suidas as éritopy tar 
Tapoyiov Acdvpov xai Tappaiov év BiBdios xy. Lucillus 
Tarrhaeus we have already encountered as one of those re- 
sponsible for the scholia to Apollonius Rhodius; but, thougl 
materials are lacking to determine the exact date of his literary 
labours*, the character of the two passages where he is quoted 
verbatim, apart from the fact that, while Didymus wrote in 
thirteen books, Tarrhaeus as well as Zenobius wrote in three* 
shows that Tarrhaeus cannot have been the intermediate source 
between Didymus and Zenobius®’. We must rather regard 
- Didymus, with whose methods we are now familiar, as having 
provided Zenobius with the bulk of his material and especially 
with his quotations, while additions of moderate length were 
made from the stories relating to various localities collected by 
Tarrhaeus in the course of his travels. Thus we have seen that 
Didymus rather than Tarrhaeus was the source of fr. 160°, and 
the same is doubtless true of the remainder of our fragments, 


1 It should be remembered that the Appendix proverbiorum is also Zenobian. 

2 Their ascription to Diogenian is explained by Crusius, Ama/. p. 23. See also 

Cohn in Pauly-Wissowa v 783. a 

* C. Mueller (7HG tv 440), who has collected all the notices relating to him, 

makes him a little older than Didymus or else his contemporary. an 

_ * Helladius ap. Phot. 762. p. 530° 10. 
5 Crusius, of. cét. p. 93 f. 

® See p. Ixiv. His name is expressly recorded in connexion with fr. 8. For — 

fr. 811 see Crusius, p. 78; and for fr. 37 2. p. 142. | 
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though his authority cannot in every case be directly traced. 
lidymus, of course, made his collection from the earlier writers 
vl had occupied themselves with the investigation of proverbs 
er current in speech or recorded in literature. Of these the 
oS! evaeepe were Aristotle, Theophrastus, Clearchus, Demon, 
sippus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Dionysodorus of Tro- 
n, and Aristides. But Didymus was not merely a compiler: 
he brought together the explanations previously given, he 
sed his judgement freely in selecting from amongst them, 
rejecting them all in favour of another suggested by his 
apna Hence the fact that Zenobius often records 
ries of explanatory glosses, although the names of their 
cates are seldom preserved’. Thus Aristophanes of By- 
ntium, whose name is recorded in connexion with fr. 1044%, 
id who, according to the reasonable inference of Crusius, was 
= source of fr. 198*, was rebuked by Didymus for charging 
e old poets with plagiarism’. Fr. 406 was one of the proverbs 
<p ned by Chrysippus*; and Demon, who belonged to the 
id of the fourth or beginning of the third century, certainly 
assed the proverb LapSowos yéAws, although he is not the 
se to which we owe the reference to the Daedalus*. 
We pass to the lexicographers, the most copious, if not the Lexico- 
fruitful source of our information. The supreme im- emphy. 
ince of Hesychius in relation to the tragedians can easily be 
red by consulting the references to him in Nauck’s Index ; 
t it the history of the development which explains the com- 
) 1 of his work has been treated in the preceding section, 
d inary explanations bearing on other lexicographers have 
y been given and need not be repeated here. Aristophanes 
ntium was the founder of Greek lexicography; and his 
liate followers, adhering strictly to his example, confined 
ir efforts to the compilation of lists (yAdooas or déFers), not 
cessarily alphabetical, of the words and phrases current in a 
ular branch of literature or appropriate to a particular art. 


examples see Zenob. 5. 85 (fr. 160), 6. 11 (fr. 908). 
 « . % Anal. p. 150. § ibid. p. 18} 
—* Amim 111 p. 202; Crusius, of. ct. p. 82. 
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An early example was the yAdéooa: of Nicander, frequently 
quoted by Athenaeus, which seems to have been intended to 
explain obscure terms of local currency; another, also familiar 
to readers of Athenaeus, was the dwaptutical déFers of Artemi- 
dorus ; and several collections of dialectical and literary words 
were made by Tryphon. A favourite subject was, of course 
the explanation of Homeric yAéooas, in which all subsequent 
workers drew largely upon the labours of Aristarchus. The 
extant lexicon of Apollonius has already been mentioned in 
this connexion’. The cuvaywy) taév tap ‘“Immoxpdte: \<€Eeov 
of Erotian is one of the most valuable remnants of Greek lexico- 
graphy, and alone preserves a number of tragic fragments, though 
often, unfortunately, in a corrupt form. The author belonged 
to the second half of the first century, and his book was dedicated 
to Andromachus, the emperor Nero’s physician. His chief source 
was the Hippocratean glossary of Baccheius of Tanagra (¢. 200 
B.C.), which is quoted 64 times, and through him he derived 
much grammatical learning, including many quotations from 
the poets’, from the Aé£evs of Aristophanes of Byzantium*® 
But Erotian also relied on other authorities, amongst whom: 
Heracleides cf Tarentum (c. 75 B.C.), the author of a grammatical 
treatise in three books pds Baxyelov wept taév ‘lamoxpatous 
réEcwy4, deserves special mention. The coincidence of Hesychius 
_ and Erotian in fr. 550 is due to the fact that Erotian was amongst 
the authorities consulted by Diogenian®. An explanation of the 
greater fullness of Hesychius is to be found in the condition of ov 
1 See p.Ixv. Although in frs. 729, 1092 Apollonius gives more than Hesychius, a 
fuller version is usually preserved by Hesychius and other Byzantines. Fragments of 
such a version were published from an Egyptian papyrus by E. W. B. Nicholson in 
C.R. XI 390. 
2 Erotian p. 31, 12 (of Baccheius) wo\\ds rapabéuevor els Toro waprupias oir 4 

8 His influence can be established in other passages than the seven or eight where 

he is cited by name. For the use made of him by Baccheius see Klein’s Zrotian, 
p. xxiv. i 
4 Erotian, p.22, 19; 32,2. The date of Heracleides was wrongly given (after autho- 
rities now obsolete) in the n. on fr. 236. But Erotian, p. 32, 2, has been strangely 
misinterpreted ; for, though Klein’s statement (p. XXVIII) is quite clear, Wellmann be 
Pauly-Wissowa 11 149, 2790) twice makes Apollonius of Citium the author of the three 
books against Baccheius. : 


5 So Cohn infers from the statement in the introductory letter to Eulogius that 
Diogenian collected ras rapa rots larpois Néfers (Pauly-Wissowa VIII 547). 
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text of Erotian, which’ has been proved by Daremberg’s dis- 
covery of extracts from Erotian among the Vatican scholia to 
tea to be a mangled abridgement of the original work. 
tophanes’ collection of “Arrixai réFers was put together 
‘with the object of elucidating the sense in which they were 
employed by classical authors; and we may account in the 
Same way for the similar titles found amongst the writings 
‘attributed to Crates of Mallus, Demetrius Ixion, Philemon, 
ind others. But the ‘Arrixai AéFers of Dorotheus, of which 
leénaeus quotes the 108th book*, belonged to the class of 
yclopaedic compilations which were characteristic of the 
fst century A.D., and of which the joint work of Pamphilus 


| 
f 
i" 
{* 


ind Zopyrion was the most famous specimen. The earliest Atticist 



















representative of Atticism in the narrower and stricter sense, 
z . the school which aimed at the maintenance of a pure Attic 
“4 y in contemporary literature and conducted its researches 
i classical usage with this express purpose in view, was 
Irens s, the pupil of Heliodorus the metrician*, known also 
a the Latinized name Minucius Pacatus. This tendency 
appears clearly in a fragment of Irenaeus quoted by Socrates, 
the ecclesiastical historian of the fifth century, in which the 
llosophical meaning of ixdoracis is condemned as BapSapor, 
ause the word was used by Sophocles as equivalent to 
Da. Aelius Dionysius, who lived in the age of Hadrian, 
wrote ’Arrixa évéuarta in five books, and published two editions, 
both of which were recognized by Eustathius*. The work was 
v el known to Photius, who gives the above particulars in his 
nl. ca", and its influence upon Byzantine lexicography was 
very extensive. Pausanias, a Syrian and a contemporary of 

ilen, wrote a similar work, which in the time of Photius was 
regarded as a companion volume to the earlier lexicon, and was 

jund up with it accordingly’. The difficulty of distinguishing 


a Klein, p. xvii ff. 

#329 D, where the title is given as NEewr evraywy. 

Gy * See p. Ixxiv. The same date is indicated by the fact that Erotian quoted him 
(p. 28, 3) 

“Sestbiee ® Od. p. 1944, 83 p- 1988. 1. * cod. 152. 

Bt — bibl. cod. 153 dveyrdbabn 82 dv rq abry Teixe. 


lexicons. 
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them has been increased, as we have seen, by the carelessness” 
of Eustathius; but in general it may be inferred that Aelius 
Dionysius was more nearly concerned with questions of form 
and expression, whereas Pausanias dealt with the technicalities 
relating to public and private antiquities, and especially with 
the explanation of proverbs'. Though the general line of their 
tradition is free from doubt, the identity of the sources actually © 
followed is often obscure; for it is uncertain how much they — 
took direct from Aristophanes of Byzantium, or how much from 
Didymus, Pamphilus, and Irenaeus. Their relation to Diogenian 
has already been considered’. In spite of the difficulty involved — 
in tracing the influence of lost works, Eustathius has revealed” 
enough to enable us to identify them as one of the chief sources 4 
followed by Photius in his lexicon, and to establish their claim 
to the ownership of a number of glosses in the sixth lexicon 
included in Bekker’s anecdota*. Evidence bearing on both these 
points will be found in the glosses which contain some of the 
Sophoclean fragments‘, The survival of part of his work has 
made Phrynichus the best known of the Atticists to modern 
scholars. He lived in the latter half of the second century, and ‘ 
his great work the co¢vorixn mpoTtapacKevy was composed in — 
thirty-seven books. With the exception of the fragments which | 
can be recovered from other texts, the only part which has come 
down to us is the extract (é« tadv Dpvviyou rod “ApaBiov Tis 
codiotikhs mpomapacKeuys) preserved in the codex Coislinianus — 
345, and published as the first lexicon in Bekker’s anecdota 
(pp. 1—74). It has recently been re-edited by J. de Borries*, ~ 
together with a collection of the fragments. Much better — 


1 E. Schwabe in his edition of their fragments (Leipzig, 1890) made no attempt 
to distinguish between the two writers. 

2 p. Ixix. 

3 pp. 319—476. It is entitled cwvaywyh \éewr xpnoluwy éx diaddpwr copay re cate . 
pyrépwv mohdGv. The part published by Bekker only covers the letter a. The name ‘ 
of Dionysius occurs at p. 362, 3. 

* For Photius see frs. 1087, 1093. The name of Pausanias appears in connexion 
with frs. 268, 877, and may perhaps be inferred in relation to fr. 420. pyropuxov AeEckoy — 
is quoted for frs. 138, 748; and of wadauol (fr. 994) is probably Aelius Dionysius. 

5 Leipzig, 1911. The book is unfortunately disfigured by numerous errors, and — 
many of the fragments are assigned to Phrynichus on unconvincing grounds. 
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snown, however, owing to the editions of Lobeck and Ruther- 
fo ri his earlier and shorter work in two books, which was 
intitled éxoy?) pnudtev Kai dvoyatwy ’Attixdv. Phrynichus be- 
longed to the severest school of Atticism, and framed his canons 
in accordance with the usage of Aristophanes, Thucydides, Plato, 
ind Demosthenes ; so that his appeals to Sophocles were occa- 
ial in character, when examples of the poetic style were 
oduced by way of illustration’. The influence of Phrynichus 
n his successors is recognizable for us chiefly in Bekker’s 
sixth lexicon, where his name is quoted more frequently than 
n ay other ancient document, and in Photius. This relation- 
ship has been much more clearly established since the recovery 
*) itigicerly part of Photius, to be mentioned later®, Phrynichus 
vas by no means a mere copyist or epitomator ; he was diligent 
1 collecting material from the sources available to him, and he 
xercised an independent judgement in the general .inferences 
which he drew from it. His eminence is shown by his rivalry 
th Julius Pollux for the favour of the emperor Commodus‘, 
210ugh he failed in his candidature for the professorial chair 
t Athens which was given to Pollux. But it is altogether 
unreas onable to suppose that he went so far as to gather most 
of his illustrations directly from the pages of his Attic models’ ; 
or we cannot believe that he discarded the labours of his pre- 
sors any more than a modern scholar would refuse to avail 
elf of the help of indexes and lexicons. Thus, it is highly 
ible that he profited by the work of Irenaeus srepi rijs 
vy d:adéxrov, in which an attempt was made to show 
the Alexandrian usage was the direct descendant of the 
*, But we are not left to rely upon conjecture, since there 
ect evidence that he used the lexicons of Diogenian and 


' 128 and 1064, the only two from the éxAov#, illustrate this point. 
» 357 is a good example. 
# No less than nineteen of dé Borries’s fragments contain references to Sophocles. 
it several of these (firs. 53, 68, 133, 134, 146, 244) are of uncertain origin. 
Scarcely veiled instances of the controversy will be found in Rutherford's edition 
167, 208, 251, 267, 321. 
| As de Borries seems to suggest on pp. X11, XXIII, though he subsequently 
odifies the statement (p. xXxv1). 

® Rutherford, p. 479; de Borries, p. XxVi. 


with Phrynichus that the codvctixy mpotrapackeun has some-— 


and Herodian’. There are two cases in our collection® showing 


against twelve taken from Euripides and four from Aeschylus, | 
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Aelius Dionysius’. Helladius, the author of a miscellany of 
useful information composed in verse, who belongs to the early” 
part of the fourth century, survives in the prose version preserved — 
by Photius in his dzb/¢otheca. He has so many points of contact 


times been regarded as the sole source of his grammatical 
information; but the conclusion is not generally accepted* 
The Axtiatticist, the second in order of Bekker’s lexicons*, 
represents a reaction against the severest school of Atticism, 
and was written with the object of showing that numerous 
words and phrases which had passed under the ban, were in 
fact employed by Attic writers of the best period. The author- 
ship is quite uncertain, but it was probably first put together 
before the time of Orus, to whom Ritschl and others have 
assigned it‘, The author’s method was to take illustrations 
from earlier grammarians of repute, and to quote the reference 
to. the ancient text. It has been argued that his chief source 
was the “Articai dé£es of Aristophanes of Byzantium’; and 
several of our glosses show points of contact with Diogenian® 


an unexpected agreement with Phrynichus, but these may be ~ 
due to the mutilation of our text. It should be observed that 
the Axtiatticist quotes twenty-five fragments from Sophocles as” 


Just as Euripides was for obvious reasons the favourite of the 
anthologists, so Sophocles, not because of any preference based 
on literary grounds, but owing to the character of his diction, q 
was the tragic model selected by the ypapparixoi. ; 


_ 1 Schol. Hermog. ap. Walz, Rhet. Gr. v 486 (praep. soph. p. 115, 23 de B.). Fol 
Aelius Dionysius see also Rutherford, pp. 132, 209. | 
2 Gudeman in Pauly-Wissowa VIII 101. There is a coincidence with Phrynichu 5 
in fr. 811, but not in fr. 734. ve. 
3 Bekk. anecd. pp. 75—116. q 
4 Christ-Schmid, of. c#t. 115 p. 696; de Borries, p. xxxv. Our version is clearly q 
an epitome. :  * 
5 See L. Cohn in Jahrb: jel. Philol. Suppl. XII 292. Observe the agreement of _ 
p- 91, 16 with Ar. Byz. ap. Eustath. Od. p. 1761, 31. * 
6 frs. 169, 517, 616. 
7 frs. 280, 518, 612. cory ie 8 frs. 408, 669. 
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_ The lexicons hitherto discussed were iuniiebat among the Rhetorical 
ntines as ‘rhetorical’ owing to their subservience to prac- '*°°"* 
ical needs, but there is another class more properly so called 

ch had for its object the elucidation of the Attic orators. 

-are chiefly concerned with Harpocration, whose ultimate 


joyed immediately the same onomasticon which was epi- 
zed in Bekker’s fifth lexicon’, Harpocration is usually 
‘ified with the teacher of the emperor L. Verus, although 
= authorities place him as early as the reign of Tiberius. 


idence between Harpocration and Athenaeus. Both texts 
been confused by compression, but in a different way ; 
according to a recent explanation, it appears that the codex 
9) eepoceation was interpolated from Athenaeus at a time 


learly related to Harpocration. The fragments published by 
filler from the Athous’ bear a close resemblance to the glosses 
e margin of the Cambridge Harpocration’, and it is possible 
Claudius Casilo, whoever he was, was also the editor of that 


Le he 


ulius Pollux, the rival of Phrynichus, whose évopacrixor in Pollux. 


One of the new fragments (fr. 510) comes from a papyrus containing a portion 
} Didymus’ commentary on Demosthenes. 
* Méas pyropxal: Bekk. anecd. pp. 195—318. For an example see fr. 449, origin- 
attached to a passage in Lysias. 
r * See H. Schultz in Pauly-Wissowa vit 2415. The problem is too intricate for 
_ discussion here, since it has no bearing on the text of Sophocles, unless we infer that 
Harpocration’s rérpar should be rejected in v. 3. But, though it is held that Harpo- 
jon was interpolated from Athenacus, so that the authority of the latter's text 
. ‘be superior, it will be observed that on Schultz’s hypothesis the accidental 
substitution of Axpay for wérpar may have been due to the epitomator of the Deipne- 


: 4 See L. Cohn in clsskgakemnaaa 1 318. 


® Mélanges, p. 397 
Se bs cies by Dotres, ead published as an Appendix to 
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ten books published between 166 and 176 A.D. is still extant, 
was an Atticist of the milder type. He admitted much that 
Aelius Dionysius and Phrynichus had rejected; for it was his” 
object to construct a complete vocabulary of Attic names. 
arranged according to subject-matter. But, while following the 
precedent. set by Telephus! in his alphabetical sep) ypijcews, 
TOL Ovowatwv éaOATos Kai TGV adwv ots ypw@peOa, he professes” 
to aim not so much at comprehensiveness as at purity of 
diction. He made use of various sources in the composition 
of the different books: in the preface to the seventh book he 
speaks of the numerous writings, both verse and prose, which 
he has consulted, and in those to the ninth and tenth books he ~ 
refers to the disappointing character of the information to be ~ 
gathered from the dvouaotixdy of Gorgias*® and the exevodopixos 
of Eratosthenes. Thus in the second book he followed the — 
anatomical treatise of Rufus Ephesius‘, and his close agreement 
with Athenaeus in the passage from which fr. 241 is taken pro- 
bably indicates that Pollux drew from Juba’s @eatpixy icropia 
or from the monograph wrepi aiA@v cai dpyaver constituting the 
third book of Tryphon’s zrepi dvouaciay. The fragments of 
Sophocles comprise some 36 for which Pollux is our sole 
authority, and 15 in which he is supported by Hesychius either 
alone or with others. Fr. 877 shows that the quotation ulti- 
mately goes back to the common source of Pausanias and_ 
Diogenian ; in all probability to Didymus, whose influence can 
be detected in regard to frs. 11, 36, and 482. Fr. 89, if not also 
fr. 734, goes back to Aristophanes of Byzantium ; and the same 
writer’s work wept mpoowrwy was probably the source of Pollux 





- 4. 133—154, from which we learn interesting details respecting 


stephen of 
3yzan- 
ium, 


the masks worn by the actors taking the parts of Thamyras and 
Tyro®. 

It has already been mentioned® that Eustathius quotes a 
work on synonyms by Herennius Philo of Byblus, whose period 
of activity was. late in the first or early in the second century. 


1 Suid. s.v. 

2 1. 2 medudoriunrat ov Tocotror eis wAHOos dwécov eis KdANOUS ExAoyiv. 

3 The identity of this writer is doubtful: Susemihl, 11 5019). 

4 See p. lviii. ° ip. 577, 11 p. 271. 6 p. Ixx. 
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another of his works, which was entitled epi rorewv nal 
faoTn avtay évdokous iveyxe in 30 books, is of much 
© importance, since it was the principal source followed 
ephanus of Byzantium (¢. 530 A.D.), who even in the extant 
pitome of his e¢inica mentions Philo’s name 33 times. From 
| ie fact that Apollodorus is mentioned by Stephanus 82 times 
1d Artemidorus about 801, it has been inferred that both were 
xtensively used by Herennius. To these authorities we should 
add Hecataeus and Alexander Polyhistor, whose names 
300 and 100 times respectively. The position of Strabo 
00 times) is more doubtful, since Herennius would have 
sion to follow the copy when he had access to the 
Ss. Stephanus, of course, did not follow Herennius ex- 
; but in matters of etymology and mpocwdia had 
to Herodian (cited 80 times) and Orus (cited 14 times)* 
1ination of the context in which the quotations from 
; occur, favours the conclusion that the majority of 
ched Stephanus through Herodian. 
thetorical lexicon attributed to the Patriarch Cyril of ian 
dria exists in numerous MSS exhibiting various recen- 
has never been edited except in extracts arbitrarily 
_ In these circumstances neither the date of its com- 
) nor the sources from which it was derived have been 
ned, although it is admitted to have played an important 
1e successive developments of Byzantine lexicography. 
Cyril-glossary was the basis of the cuvaywyn Fewv 
published from cod. Coislin. 345 in Bachmann's avec- 
‘The glosses beginning with a and taken from the same 
already appeared as the sixth lexicon comprised in 


these authors see p. lii. It is hardly possible to place the Sophoclean 
: ‘one might guess that fr. 79 came from Apollodorus. It should 
be remembered that Stephanus exists for the most part only in an epitome. 
nen of the fuller text see on fr. 460. 
; bots are taken from Gudeman's article in* Pauly-Wissowa vilt 


‘Ceamer, aned. Par. AV 177—201 (frs. 390, 391). Fr. 175 comes from an 
by Schow. 
_ Except fr. 175, all the fragments appear also in Photius. Zonaras 
Cyril-glossary with etymological additions. 

| tg 


Photius. 


Sinidas. 


' \é€ecs from prose writers, but in practice his quotations from t . 
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Bekker’s anecdota’. The earlier condition of the first part of 
the cvvaywyy which corresponds to that of the letters 8—w in— 
Bachmann can be seen in the fragments relating to the letter a 
edited by Boysen from cod. Coislin. 347%. An enlarged revision 
of the original cvvaywyy, which, with abbreviations and inter-— 
polations, was incorporated by the writer of Bekker’s sixth 
lexicon, was one of the chief sources of the well-known lexicon | 
of the Patriarch Photius (c. 820—c. 891)?; but the main con- 
stituent has been enriched with numerous additions from other 
sources, especially Aelius Dionysius, Phrynichus*, Harpocration, 
and the lexicons to Homer and Plato. Photius announced that 
his purpose in contrast with Diogenian was the collection of 










poets are scarcely less numerous. The lexicon of Photius is 
preserved only in the Cambridge codex Galeanus (XII cent. i 
which is seriously mutilated, especially in the earlier part. 
A certain portion of the early gaps has been supplied (a) from — 
the Athenian MS 1083, which contains two short fragments _ 
published by Fredrich and Wentzel in 1896*, and (4) from 
the Berlin MSs (cod. Berol. graec. vet. 22) of the late eleventh or | 
early twelfth century, which contains the commencement of the — 
lexicon and extends as far as the gloss drapvos. The latter, so_ 
far as it relates to Photius, was published by R. Reitzenstein ine 
1907 with the title Der Anfang des Lexicons des Photios. It has 
brought to light an extraordinarily rich increment of tragic and 
comic fragments, no less than 37 of which belong to Sophocles. — 
The enlarged ovvaywyy was also incorporated in the lexicon 
of Suidas (912—959), whose agreement with Photius is explained 
by their employment of a common source. Suidas, of course, 

















1 See p. 1xxx3. 

“2 Lexict Segueriant ovvaywyn éEewv xpnoluwy inscripti pars prima ex coil 
Cotsliniano 347 edita, Marburg, 1891. 

8 L. Cohn in Iwan Mueller’s Handbuch, 11 p.699. Reitzenstein, Photios, p. XLVI. 
Observe that the newly recovered opening of Photius is entitled KupiAXov kal Swriov. 

4+ The recognition of the extent to which Photius was indebted to the cogicruh 
mporwapackevy was one of the chief surprises of the new Photius (Reitz. p. XXXIX). | 
One of the best instances is the gloss dxodoa: épy&, in which fr. 25 is quoted. 

& Nachr. d. Kgl. Gesellschaft ad. Wissenschaften, Gottingen, 1896, p- $9 The 
glosses comprised are "ASpayiatos—dydooe and dyxtorpever—’Adpdorea. 
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much material of a different character, but we are not 

ned with the historical and biographical articles, owing to 

his work bears some resemblance to a modern encyclo- 

. He also borrowed many of his glosses on points of 

ar and lexicography from the paroemiographers and from 

: scholia to Aristophanes, Sophocles, and Thucydides‘. 

_ A few words must be given to the Etymologica. The etymo- Etymo- 
cal speculations of the Stoics, especially of Chrysippus, were nat 
ted by the Alexandrian grammarians of the Roman period, 

bove all by Philoxenus, a contemporary of Varro’, and 

on, who together developed the formal classification of 

ds as mapaywyai ranged under their respective rpwrtdtura. 


owed fr. 621, the predecessors to whom he most fre- 
refers are Heracleides, Herodian, and Soranus*. Several 
s later the reviving interest in classical literature shown by 
nent people, as well as generally by the church, led to the 
ace in successive redactions of encyclopaedic collections 
| etymology was a leading feature. The oldest of these, 
as the Etymologicum genuinum in accordance with the 
on of its discoverer Prof. R. Reitzenstein, was completed 
first half of the ninth century. It rests on the authority 
MSS of the tenth or eleventh century (cod. Vat. gr. 1818 
cod. Laur. S. Marci 304‘), but has not been published*. 


Statement may be illustrated from frs. 15, 165, 508, 596, 885. Fr. s07 bs 
‘since the gloss appears to come from Phrynichus (pracp. sop. p. 43, 3 
r. 623 is ultimately derived from Aristophanes of Byzantium, to whom ail 
authorities on wacxadonds go back. The fact that Suidas alone mentions 
‘ shows that Phot. p. 249, 19 did not completely reproduce his immediate 
he same remark applies to fr. 1101. Fr. 960 perhaps came from the 

plia. The history of fr. 1114 is obscure. * See fr. 390. 
who belonged to the age of Trajan and Hadrian. The reference i» 
\oylat 700 owparos rol drOpwrov. 
is Suche. Fr Milleri, from which extracts were published by E. Miller 
wy P 177. 
m eo sags have been separately published by Reitzenstein (see fr. 708) 
nu i by him to others. Hence it has partially ousted the Btym. Af. in 
book a8 Kalbe Com. Gr. Fr. and Diels’s Vorsokratiter. 

Pa 


Stobaeus. 
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Among its numerous sources may be mentioned Orus, Orioi 
Herodian wepi wa@dv, and various annotated Mss of classica 
authors. The Etymologicum Gudianum, so called after a forme 
owner of the Ms from which the edition of Sturz (1818) wa 
printed, was compiled independently of the genuinum, but fi 
similar sources. It appears in three distinct recensions re 


cannot be described here. The Etymologicum Magnum, 
was edited by Gaisford in 1848, belongs to the early part of 
twelfth century. The author took as the basis of his work a 
of the genuinum, which he describes as To wéya éTumoroytKor, bu 
he also made use of the Gudianum (16 ddXo éruporoyixov) and 
a number of additional authorities®, . 
The most important of all the sources in regard both to 
number and to the character of the quotations preserved in it is 
the Anthology of John Stobaeus. His date can only be ascertained 
by reference to the authorities quoted, of whom Iamblichus is 
possibly the latest‘; and, since he also shows no sign of Christian’ 
influence, it is unlikely ‘that his collection was put together later 
than the fourth century. As known to Photius, the work was. 
comprised in four books making two volumes (revyy)°; but 
owing to disintegration and confusion of its order in the middle 
ages it was treated as two separate works, distinguished as 
eclogae and florilegium. ‘The eclogae is actually the first two” 


books, considerably mutilated, of the original av@ordy.ov, while 


the third and fourth made up the so-called florilegium. The 
original form of the work, with the correct order of chapters and 
extracts, so far as it can be restored from the best copies, is only 


1 See fr. 789 (Ztym. Sord.), fr. 390 (Etym. Paris.). 

For further details respecting the chief Ztymologica see Reitzenstein in Pauly- 
Wissowa vi 812 ff. It is important to observe that each scribe adds some particulars | 
and alters others, so that the work is continually in flux. The first part of a new 
edition of the Etym. Gud. by Al. de Stefani has recently appeared. 

8 The Ztym. Voss. (Voss. gr. 20, X111 cent.) occasionally cited by Gaisford con- 
tains the so-called peyddy ypayuarixy, a reconstruction of yet another Etymologicum 
which passed by the name of Symeon (Reitzenstein, /.c. 816). 

* The supposed quotations from Hierocles the Neoplatonist really belong to 
Hierocles the Stoic, who lived in the reign of Hadrian (v. Arnim in Pauly-Wissowa 
VIII 1479). 

5 Bibl. cod. 167. 
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found in the recent edition of Wachsmuth and Hense’. 
who have followed the present discussion will not need to 
red that Stobaeus did not gather his select passages in 
rse of his own reading, although he may well have been 
ble for the addition of some of the later extracts. He 
often refers to the Zomaria of a certain Aristonymus. 
usive proof that Stobaeus made use of earlier anthologies 
by Diels* some forty years ago from the coincidence 
$ quotations with those which appear in the Christian 
addressed to Autolycus by Theophilus, bishop of 
(c 180 A.D.)*. Exactly the same kind of coincidence 
n observed in the case of Clement of Alexandria. Thus, 
be due to chance that three quotations on the same 
ic which appear in the same chapter of Stobaeus, and in close 
simity to each other‘, should be cited in immediate sequence 
ent, though one of them is attributed to Aeschylus with 
nt addition’. But, though the existence of such 
s is thus brought back to the second century A.D., and 
ble inference to a much earlier date®, and, though Plato 
mended the making of selections from the poets, so that 

from their works might be committed to memory as an 
al instruction’, there is no express reference to their 
nm and no record of the names of their authors. 


it least 600 years before his time. In the Journal of 


conclading volume is still unpublished. The references to the vulgate 

gium have been retained in the present edition as being more generally 
but Hense’s pages have also been cited. 
Mus. XXX 172 ft. 
assign fr. 229 to Aeschylus as well as to Sophocles. The clearest case is 
: n by Theophilus to Aeschylus as a single quotation of three distinct 
iges which have run together owing to the loss in the anthology of the lemma 

ng nh ‘to the two latter: see Stob. ec/. 1. 3 p. 87, 4 ff. with Wachsmuth’s notes. 
: (39 thy 13, t4 
m fr. 934- Points of contact between Stobaeus and Clement will be found 


( within very recent times has evidence come to light Early an. 
ich reveals the tradition represented by Stobaeus as already omg. 


‘the text of an extant play which can be traced to the Alex- 
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Hellenic Studies for 1907! F. W. Hasluck published from an 
inscription, which was found at Kermasti in the Cyzicus district 
and is dated about 300 B.C., a long list of aphorisms, such as 
dirous Bonber, Quuod xparer, ddvxa dedye, and so forth, obviousl 
intended for the moral edification of those who frequented th 
immediate neighbourhood. When the list is compared wit 
the collection of the precepts of the Seven Wise Men attribute 
to Sosiades in Stob. flor. 3. 80, it is abundantly clear that the 
former, if not the original, is at any rate an early version of 
latter? Even more remarkable in their relation to Stobaeu 
were the fragments of forilegia published in Berl. Klassiker 
texte, V 2 pp. 123—130, from two papyri (Berl. 9772 and 9773 
of the second century B.c. Thus 9773 not only contains the 
extracts 9 and 11 of Stob. for. 69 next to each other though i 
the reverse order, but also the title Woyos yuvateov, which i 
prefixed to the same chapter of Stobaeus. Though the tex 
of Stobaeus may thus be shown to depend upon very ancien 
authority, it cannot be considered to possess the same weight as 


andrian edition. In fact, when a comparison is possible between 
the two, the differences are often such that they cannot entirely 
be explained as the deliberate modifications of the anthologist 
made for the purpose of adapting his quotations to their place 
In dealing with the Berlin fragments Wilamowitz suggested at 
the text of Euripides might have come from a bad actor’s copy, 
while at the same time he pointed out the possibility that the 
anthology was constituted before the date of Aristophanes’ 
edition’. But, whatever the defects of his text, Stobaeus is so 
precious a witness that one would willingly barter much of the 
lexicographic material for an increased supply from the antho- 
logies. In this respect Euripides was more fortunate, as has 
already been mentioned. Apart from Stobaeus and his copyists 
the only extant authority in this department is the dvOoréryvov 
yvomev addressed to the epee Eudocia by the grammarian 


1 XXVII 62 f. 
? This was first pointed: out by Diels in Sitzungsd. d. k. pr. Akad. 1907, Pp» 457: 
See also Vorsokr. 11 p. 214. 
- 3 See also his Sappho u. Simonides, p. 270. 
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rior (¢. 440 A.D.), which for three fragments stands entirely 
ne 


ss §5. Brbliography. 


The scholars of the centuries immediately following the 
vival of learning were occupied with weightier matters than 
collection of the scattered remains of the ancient masters, 
the nature of the texts then available would have made 
of exceptional difficulty. All the more credit is due to 
bon for constructing, by way of excursus to Athen. 277 E?, 
ogue of all the titles of Sophocles’ plays of which he could 
record. Bentley once dreamed of the project of editing 
ments of all the Greek poets, and the Letter to Mill and 
tributions to Graevius’s Ca//imachus were foretastes of 
might have accomplished in this sphere. But it was 
the latter part of the eighteenth century that attention 
fan to be directed to those of Sophocles in particular. In 
62 Benjamin Heath (1704—1766) published at the Clarendon 
series of notes on Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
(pp. 93—112) critical comments on a number of 
fragments taken from Grotius’s excerpts from Stobaeus’. 
bu: on of a similar kind was made by the well-known 
Jonathan Toup (1713—1785) in his Zpéstola Critica 

d to Warburton and published in 1767 ; and in the same 
ype L. C. Valckenaer’s Diatribe in Euripidis perdi- 
ramatum reliquias, which incidentally discussed several 
ts of Sophocles. Valckenaer had in fact devoted much 
) these latter, and it is clear from the Preface of Brunck, 
t editor, that the collection contained in his edition of 
; (1786) was largely indebted to the Dutch critic. 
¢ also acknowledged his obligation to David Ruhnken, 
| a number of quotations was contributed from hitherto 


228, 247, 302. What remains of Orion is only a scanty fragment, which 
_— by Schneidewin from a Vienna ms. It is also printed in Meineke's 
249— 266. 

bi Nestodcat in Schweighiiuser’s Athenaeus, 1X pp. 27—§2- 

ta poctarum, quae in Eclogis tum in Florilegio Stobacus adfert, recensuit.. 
us, Paris, 1623. 
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unedited lexicographical sources. The arrangement of the edzti 
princeps was somewhat inconvenient, The plays in alphabetical 
order with most of the longer fragments attributed to them came 
first ; then more than 100 fragments ‘ex incertis tragoediis’; and 
lastly a number of glosses from the lexicographers arranged 
alphabetically as ‘Lexicon Sophocleum,’ and containing com- 
plete lines as well as isolated words and phrases. Nevertheless, 
Brunck’s edition, which was reprinted several times, held the 
field for more than forty years, during which period little was 
done either for the increase of the collection or for the better 
understanding of the fragments which had been already printed. 
Mention should, however, be made of a paper by Blomfield in 
Mus. Crit. Cant. 1 (1826) 141—149, containing addenda to 
Brunck’s collection and critical notes on several passages. 
Blomfield’s results were incorporated by W. Dindorf, who, i Y 
his Poetae Scenict of 1830, was able by recasting Brunck’s work 
to issue it in a much more convenient form with various correc- 
tions and enlargements. Dindorf acknowledged in his Preface 
that he had taken slight pains to.improve the work by his own 
investigations, and lamented that there was no prospect of a new 
edition adequate to the needs of the time. Hasty and superficial 
as the book was, it shared the popularity which Dindorf’s publi- 
cations enjoyed for about half a century, and in its latest form, 
as represented in the fifth and greatly improved issue of the 
Poetae Scenict (1869), it is probably still in more general use 
than any other edition. 

A new epoch in the progress of knowledge concerning the 
literary output of the Greek tragedians was opened by the 
publication in three volumes of F. G. Welcker’s De griechise Zi 
Tragidien mit Riicksicht auf den epischen Cyclus geordnet, Bonn, 
1839. This was an exhaustive examination of all the eviden 
which could be discovered bearing upon the literary history o 
the plays of the three great tragedians, and especially on the 
contents of their plots. The plays were arranged according to 
the order occupied by the events which they comprised in the 
series of the epic Cycle. Welcker’s book is as readable to-day 
as when it was first printed. He had spared no exertion in 
sifting the whole of the data provided by the mythographical 
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horities, and in comparing them with the relevant indications 
of ‘the tragic fragments. On the basis of this evidence the plots 
reconstructed with remarkable acuteness; and the results, 
though necessarily often conjectural, can be checked, even where 
hey fail to convince, by the openly displayed material of the 
sources quoted. It should be added that the satyric plays had 
een separately treated by Welcker in an earlier work entitled 
vag zu die Aesch, Trilogie Prometheus, Frankfurt, 1826. 
cers work gave an extraordinary impulse to philological 
, and the following years witnessed the appearance of 
ber of critical papers in the various periodicals by Bergk, 
ke, Nauck, Schneidewin, and others, directed to the emen- 
| and elucidation of the tragic texts. The influence of 
Welcker is more directly visible in editions of the tragic frag- 
ents which began to appear in the course of the following 

sade. This applies to F. H. Bothe’s Poetarum scenicorum 
fraccorum quorum integra opera supersunt Fragmenta, Lipsiae, 
'844—1846', to F. W. Wagner's Poetarum tragicorum Graecorum 
wenta, Vratislaviae, 1844—1852, and to E. A. I, Ahrens’s 
mn of the fragments of Aeschylus and Sophocles in the 


ting Welcker’s results. J. A. Hartung’s Sophokles’ 
Tagmente (1851) was a more ambitious effort upon the same 
ne "but his speculations, though sometimes ingenious, are 
m such as to command assent. 


orum Fragmenta, which was the earliest systematic attempt 
oduce an edition acceptable to the requirements of modern 
His aim was critical rather than explanatory, and 


ning the textual data of the sources. Even where these 
ot been satisfactorily edited, ds was the case with Stobaeus, 
k succeeded in procuring collations of the material readings 
best Mss. Nauck’s second edition, a and revised 


4 In 186 Bothe published an edition of Sophocles in 2 vols., in which the frag- 
nts we from Brunck. A second edition appeared in 1826, Neither 
later work is of much independent value. 


by E. Diehl as Supplementum Sophocleum, Bonn, 1913. The- 
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and has remained the indispensable foundation of all subsequent 
work, In the meantime Lewis Campbell had edited the frag-. 
ments after Nauck in the second volume of his Sophocles (1881), 
excluding those which consist of single words or of very short 
phrases. Campbell contributed some useful notes, but did little 
to elucidate the difficulties which the fragments present ; and he 
evidently considered that they did not demand the same measure / 
of careful criticism which he applied: to the text of the extant 
plays. a 
In the course of the twenty-five years which have elapsed 
since the appearance of Nauck’s second edition a considerable 
mass of fresh material has accrued, and the extraordinary 
development of the various branches of Classical learning which 
has taken place during that period, while it has thrown welcome 
light on many obscurities, has enormously increased the difficulty © 
of focusing its results so far as they bear upon the scattered 
texts. There has been no fresh edition of the whole of the © 
fragments ; but, since the publication of the papyrus remains o : 
the /chneutae and Eurypylus in 1912, a convenient text entitled 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta papyracea nuper reperta has — 
been edited by A. S. Hunt, and, the additions to Sophocles” 
brought to light in recent years have been collected and edited ~ 
















Ichneutae has been separately edited by N. Terzaghi, Firenze, 
1913. There is also a German translation by C. Robert, Berlin — 
[second ed.], 1913. The following list contains all the occasional — 
contributions which have been consulted for the purpose of the — 
present edition, as well as some marked by an asterisk whi” 
I have not had an opportunity of examining. — . 


BAKHUYZEN, W. H. VAN DE SANDE. De parodia in comoediis Aristo-~ 
phanis. Utrecht, 1877. | 
BAMBERGER, F. Conjectaneorum in poetas Graecos capita duo. Braun-— 
ee 1841. [Reprinted in his Opuscula philologica: see pp. 163-_ 
105 = 
BENECKE, E. F. M. Antimachus of Colophon. London, 1896. [On the © 
Phaedra of Sophocles at p. 201.] s 
BERGK, Th. Commentatio de fragmentis Sophoclis. Lipsiae, 1833- 
—— De duodecim fragmentis Sophoclis. Marburg, 1843/4. 


‘ 
—— WNachirige zu den Fragmenten des Sophokles. Zeitschrift fiir Alters < 
tumswissenschaft, XIII (1855), p. 108. 
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Ss, F. [On the Mote.) Literarisches Zentralblatt, 1897, p. 334- 
- Rhein. Mus. LV 96-101. 
Ss, F. H. M. Adversaria in Tragicorum Gr m fragmenta, 
lis Saxonum, 1894. oy soba 
Adverasvia in varios poetas Graecos et Latinos. Halis, 1898. [On 
Soph. | frs. at pp. 158-165, 201.] 
Tragicum. Halis, 1902. [On Soph. frs. pp. 156-163, 


* Zu Sophokles Ichneutai. Berl. phil. Woch., 1912, 1107 f. 
Fr. Coniectanea. Rhein. Mus. XXX1Xx 274. 
L. oes reply to R. Ellis: v. infra.] American Journal 
Phile ae , ULI 
BET, G. C. Collectanea Critica. [De nonnullis fragmentis Tragicorum, 
: @y-ao Lugduni Batavorum, 1878. 
Epistola critica de guibusdam Aeschyli Sophoclis Euripidis 
7 es Oxford, 1852. (Reprinted in ae secon Wrikings, 
; see Mt pp. 455-457.) 
Tragicos Graecos. Hermes, 1 142 ff. 
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es, XII (1899), pp. 290-299. 
W. Vermischte Aufsdtze. Philologus, X11 188-192. 
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aft, 1V 785-792. 
R. On the fragments of Sophocles and Euripides. Journal of 
Philology, 1v 251-271. 
Vat Og fragments of Sophocles, American Journal of Philology, 
1 git 
ydes's Adversaria in Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, Herm- 
"1 Ix 144-154- 
emendations of the Greek Tragict. Classical Review, 1X 105. 
MANN, R. Archdologische Studien su den Tragikern. Berlin, 1900. 
ond ‘Za Sophokles {fr. 88]. Rhein. Mus. xxut 537 & 
Adnotationes ad Tragicorum Graecorum fragmenta. Ostrovii, 1863. 
R, R Zum Laokoon des Sophokies. Verhandlungen der 40. Ver- 
an Lite toon Philologen u. Schulmiinner in Gorlitz 1889 [pp. 432~ 
Meipiiy. | 
, F.V. Emendationes in Aristophanis fragmenta. De Sophoctis 
» Ind. lect. acad. Rostochi, 1836. 
he Telegonie und Odyssee. Neve Jahrb. f. d. kl. Altertum, XV 


nz, Th. Zu den gr. Tragikern. Khein. Mus. X11 477 
triige sur Kritik u. Erklérung gr. Schrifisteller (pp. 4-15}, Wien, 


¢ Bruchstiicke der gr. Tragiker und Cobets neweste hritische 
re _ Wien, 1878. 
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GOMPERZ, Th. Wachlese zu den Bruchstiicken der gr. Tragtker (pp. 4-17}. 
Wien, 1888. = 


HARRISON, J. E. Athene Ergane. Classical Review, VIII 270. 

—— Pandora's Box. Journal of Hellenic Studies, xx 99 ff. 

—— Sophocles Ichneutae Col. 1X 1-7 and the Spwpevov of Kyllene and 
the Satyrs. Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway 
[pp. 136-152]. Cambridge, 1913. 

HAVERFIELD, F. A fragment of Sophocles. Classical Review, I 324. 


HAYMAN, H. Emendations of Sophocles. Proceedings of the Cambridge — 
Philological Society, 1882, p. 30. 

HEADLAM, W. G. Various Conjectures I. Journal of Philology, Xx 294- 
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—— Various Conjectures III. Journal of Philology, XXII 260-323. 


—— Critical Notes I. Tragicorum fragmenta ed. Nauck. Classical 
Review, XIII 3 ff. 


—— Emendations and Explanations. Journal of Philology, XXxX1 8-10. 
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HENSE, O. £xercitationes Criticae. Halis, 1868. 
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— Analecta Tragica. Appendix in Eur. He/. [pp. 101-103]. Lugduni 
_ Batavorum, 1895. ; 
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Mus. LVIII 138. i 
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324-328. 4 
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AQAMAZSE A AnD B 


_ There are two famous stories connected with the name of 
Athamas, which are recorded by our authorities with great 
ariety of detail. One of these, the escape of Phrixus and 
delle, was the starting-point of the Argonautic saga; and, 
hough the evidence of the tragedians is the earliest to which 
ve can now appeal, it must have been related in the lost 
pics. Athamas, king of Thebes, by his union with Nephele, 
in immortal, had two children, Phrixus and Helle. He subse- 
tly married Ino, who bore to him Learchus and Melicertes. 
was jealous of the children of Nephele, and, when a drought 

fed—produced, according to one version, by the cunning 
| herself—she bribed the messengers who were sent by 
mas to consult the oracle at Delphi, and persuaded them 
ye a false report. They accordingly announced that the 
equired the sacrifice of Phrixus as an expiation. Athamas 
bliged against his will to consent, but Nephele succeeded 
ig her children by means of a ram with a golden fleece, 
'Hermes gave to her. This ram, placed among the flocks 
thamas, was not only endowed with the power of speech, 
© that it was able to warn Phrixus of his impending danger, 
ut also rescued him and his sister by taking them on its back, 
d flying away with them across the sea. Helle, unable to 
tep her seat, fell into the sea, and gave her name to the 
Hellespont ; but Phrixus escaped to Colchis, where he sacrificed 
he ram and presented its fleece to Acetes. Such is the general 
nor of the more or less discrepant versions of Apollod. 1. 80—83, 
steph. fr. 37 (FHG 1 31), schol. rec. Aesch, Pers. 71, 
>. 4. 38 and others; and there is some reason for supposing 
furipides made these events the basis of his Périrus 
Aoi ), possibly with some of the variations recorded by 


. 


3 wrote two plays entitled A‘iamas, and, although 


ts ed are almost entirely insignificant, we 
prilaace. that one of them was concerned with a 


n of the story given above. But the central incident in 
‘ I 
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Sophocles was not the rescue of Phrixus, but the subsequent 
fate of Athamas. This appears from schol. V Ar. Wud. 257 © 
daomep me Tov AOdpavO brws pi) OUcete) TodTO mpos TOV ErEpoy — 
"AOdpavra Lopoxdéous atrorewopevos Eyer. 0 yap ToL Lopoxhijs 
merroinke TOV AOapavta éotepavwpévoy Kal Tapectata TO Pope 
tov Ais ws chayracOnoopevov, Kai wédAXovTOS (-Ta Cod.) a7ro- — 
opattecOar avtod tapayevopevov “Hpaxdéa, wai [tov] todroy 
Gavatov puopevov. The recent scholia, partly reproduced in — 
Apostol. 11. 58 (Paroem. 11 529 f.) under the lemma py Deas 
avOpwrov ws ’A@apas, add (1) that the punishment of Athamas ~ 
was brought about by Nephele on account of his conduct to— 
her children ; (2) that Heracles saved Athamas by announcing ~ 
that Phrixus was alive. The latter point is also mentioned in 
Suid. s.v.’A@apas, who omits the reference to Sophocles. The 
rejoinder of schol. R, to which some critics have attached too 
much importance, is merely an ignorant objection: @s dypouxos 
’"A@apavta eitrev avti Ppi—ov- avti Tov eiveiv tov Dpi—ov tov — 
"A@apayta citev ws aypotKos ayvo@v Tas iatopias: ov yap 
"AOdpas épo<vevOn>, adr\rAa WPpi~os. For the tradition that © 
Athamas was sacrificed does not depend upon this evidence 
alone, but is recorded as a local legend, which was current at 7 
Alos in Thessaly, by Hdt. 7. 197. His narrative is not at all 
clear, but so much at least is germane to the present discussion, © 
that Athamas was sacrificed xafapuov Ths yopns Toveuvpévov 
"Ayaidv éx Ocorporiov, and that Cytissorus the son of Phrixus 
arrived from Colchis and rescued him. Several questions will 
at once suggest themselves in reference to the dramatic treat- 
-ment which Sophocles may have applied to this material, but to 
most of them no answer is possible. It is, however, a legitimate - 
observation that the means by which Nephele compassed the 
sacrifice of Athamas, together with the arrival of Heracles, the 
delivery of his message, and the release of Athamas, were amply | 
sufficient to occupy the whole of the action. I infer that the | 
history of the plot against Phrixus, with all its aXoya, although ~ 
év Tois Mpaypacwv, to use Aristotle’s language (Poet. 15. 1454> 7), 
was nevertheless é&w tis tpaywdias. It seems to follow that 
Athamas must have supposed Phrixus to be dead, although he 
was not slain at the altar; and, since Helle actually perished, — 
that she cannot have been included in the design aimed at her _ 
brother. The religious questions connected with the sacrifice of — 
Athamas, which are discussed by Frazer (Pausan. V p. 172) and © 
others, do not concern us here. The date of this play must © 
have been earlier than B.C. 423. | 
In the other story mentioned above Athamas was the © 
apparently innocent victim of the wrath of Hera. She afflicted _ 































3 AOAMA 3 
him with madness, because Hermes by the command of Zeus 
had given Dionysus to Ino and Athamas to be reared as a girl : 
see Hygin. fad. 5, Apollod. 1. 84, 3. 28, Pausan. 1. 44. 7. The 
‘Tesult was that Athamas, believing that he was hunting on 
Cithaeron, mistook his elder son Learchus for a lion (or a stag) 
-and killed him with his spear; and that Ino, distraught with 
frenzy and grief, took the other child Melicertes in her arms 
and threw herself into the sea. Hence the proverb ‘Ivois ayn 
in Zenob. 4. 38 and Horace’s flebilis Ino (A.P. 123). The story 
‘can be traced to Pherecydes (Schol. Hom. = 486: FHG 1 84); 
‘and Seeliger (in Roscher 1 670), and more doubtfully Escher 
{in Pauly-Wissowa II 1931), identify it as the subject of the 
‘second play of Sophocles’. Apart from the general probabilities 
' of the case, it is possible that frs. 2 and 9 refer to the delusion 
_ of Athamas. Ov. Met. 4. 420 ff. elaborates this version of the 
‘Story in his usual manner, but the following touches (512 ff.) 
appear to be taken from his Greek models: protinus Aeolides 
media furibundus in aula | clamat ‘to, comites, his retia tendite 
! | hic modo cum gemina visa est mihi prole leaena’ See 
fr. 2 and Tr. fr. adesp. 1 Bovafovens rNeaivns, which may just as 
‘well belong to Sophocles as to Aeschylus. Cf. Plut. de superst. 5. 
2. 167 co 8 ‘Adduas peifori (sc. éxpijro dvatuxia) kai % Ayavn 
rovres (Sc. ta téxva vel trois cuvybes) ws Aéovtas Kai 
wpovs. There is nothing to show whether Athamas used 
bow (Stat. 742d. 1. 12), or whether the scene was inside the 
use, as in Ovid, or on the mountain side (Stat. 7/eb. 3. 186), 
less indeed émurda fr. 8 has any significance. Further, as 
elcker has observed, fr. 4 suits the final plight of Athamas 
ored to his senses and realising the extent of his losses, 
would precede his withdrawal to another country, for 
th cf. Apollod. 1.84. But none of these indications are so 
ong as that of fr. 5, where we can hardly fail to see an allusion 
the miraculous power of Dionysus. Unless then the reference 
the influence of the god is to be explained by his nurture in 
} palace of Athamas (cf. Lucian dia/. mar. 9. 1), it would seem 
t in this play, as in the /vo of Euripides (Hygin. /aé. 4), the 
e of Athamas had joined the Maenads to share their mystic 
hip on the hills. It is generally believed that in that play 
bides introduced the story of Themisto, the third wife of 
amas, who plotted against the children of Ino as cruelly and 
ienraccessfull y as Ino had plotted against those of Nephele. 
e is notliing to connect Sophocles with this story, although 
name of Themisto was freely used by later writers as the 


= 
) 


Abrens suggests that Cic. Aarusp. resp. 39 ila exsultatio Athamantis, whi 
OWS a reference to tragedies, may be an allusion to the play of Sophocles. 
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cause of the ruin of Athamas’ household: see Athen. 560 D, 
Westermann Mythogr. p. 345. The evidence which connects 
the play with the Dionysus-motive is clear enough, and allusions — 
to the madness of Athamas and to the final catastrophe may 
fairly be inferred; but beyond this we cannot go. There is- 
nothing to show that the fragments of Accius’ Athamas can be 
legitimately used to elucidate the plot of Sophocles’. 7 

It should be observed that the progress of the Athamas- 
legend shows the gradual combination of at least three stories, 
which were originally entirely distinct, and belonged to different 
localities. The subject cannot be pursued here; but an illustra-_ 
tion may be given from the fragment of Philostephanus (Schol. | 
AD Hom. H 86, cf. Pausan. 1. 44. 7), the pupil of Callimachus, 
who omits the Bacchic influence entirely, and attributes the 
death of Learchus to the retribution exacted by Athamas for 
Ino’s treachery. 

See also I ntroductory Note to the Phrixus. 

Dindorf held that "A@duas a’ and ’ were not separate plays, 
but different editions of the same play. He applies the same 
principle to other similar cases, but in the absence of specific 
evidence of revision the presumption is strongly against him. — 


I 


KATQAYVOVAL 


1 Hesych. 11 p. 421 Karayv@vac’ ém- 
yavat, péupacba. DopoxdrAs APdmarvre 
% 

A few lines before Hesych. has the 
gloss karaywwoKkw’ méupoua. émvyvavar 
is added as an explanation, because the 
sense ‘to find out’ was common in later 
Greek: see ¢.g. Plut. Philop. 12 ém- 
yocbelons THs EwmiBovdfjs. Thus xkarary- 
yvwoKw is, as observed by Neil on Ar. 
£q. 46 otros karayvods rod yépovros Tous 


EpKEot 


2 Hesych. 1 p. 192 &pxeot’ OuxTvors. 
Zopokdijs ’AGduayr: B'. The same gloss 
occurs in Phot. /ex. p. 14, 12 without the 
name of author or play. 

Cf. Ziym. M. p.375, 10 Epxos... .onwaiver 
kal Ta Rive ws 76 bre Oh mapa Nivov Epxe 


Tporous, ‘to find out to another’s detri- 
ment,’ with various constructions. A 
good example is Thuc. 7. 51 xareyvwxé- 
Tw Hon unkére kpecoobvwy evar, where the 
inf. takes the place of the acc. of the thing. — 
It should be observed that xarayiyreoka 
occasionally appears without the innuendo, — 
being precisely equivalent to Ba a 
Xen. Oec. 2. 18 xal OGrrov Kal pdov 
Kepdadewrepov Karéyvwr mpdrrovras. 











éverjéwor (a confused quotation of Hom. — 
x 468). The same sense occurs in fr. 431, _ 
Ar. Av. 528 Epxn, vedédas, dixrua, ards, 
Pind. Pyth. 2. 80 peddds ws barep Epxos. 
For a possible explanation of the allusiot 
see iets Note. 
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+ yé\ws, 31. There was, however, some wavering 
&recGai. as to the breathing; and on this account 
opoxhijs an alternative derivation from éros was pro- 
de the lexicc ers, the word pounded: schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 459 ép«é- 
to occur in Nic. 7her. 880 wera. wapd riy épiary, i dori bd MOywr 
&rXero xot- matdd olov érecia ris oa" rapa 7rd Eros. 

ins it by wai- 1d xal yroirat, dré 3¢ dactverac, dvi roi 

with itscom- dxodovfoiew. So gidréyros was distin- 

adeyidoOa (fr. 138), arog as meaning #iAoralypwr or gidb- 

vha There are also , according as the second syllable 
I ti gloss dyias* was or was not aspirated (Ziym. A. p. 
dxwves (Hesych. 1 p. 347) and 406, 8, Suid. s.v. éyia), Some modern 
pund: (a name scholars have favoured the view that ¢- is 
-), ™pog- _prothetic, and that the word is to be con- 

of this nected with yidddovr: = /ueduent, in Ar. Lys, 

e word was much 1302: this was adopted by Curtius (G. 2. 
Lz 11 p. 394 E. tr.), who however forbore to 
F tas to its speculate on the derivation. Lobeck's 
(‘amusement’). The authority (/ath. Z/. 1 52) notion that épla was ‘a 
lesychius follows derived it from game played with pebbles’ rests on the 
) of assumption that yd was another form of 
éuiMa: ria. Monro on Hom. p 530 takes an 

ean ace hay ga mrs Wein on tet 
» not clea implies a noun és, from a root é-, 
: Plut. mor. 1055 F, Diog. L. 6.  Indog. geg, seen in Lat. sous.’ 


4 
Os dv amas Te Kayivak Kdvérrios 


Choerob. in Theod. 307, 1 vaca, guodroydvaixes, tucytraxa and the 
$9, 25 Hilgard] (Bekk. anecd. - like have no nominative in existence, as 
4) 7d yOvat ob« Hddvaro - was pointed out by Lobeck on Faye. PP. 
| dvas...dv 546 75 evrOlau dxedh yiverat 185, 6 ela 7 prong bor- 
werixod yévous, dvadéyeras ae rowed from Hom.163  dOduucros, 
riding, olov ‘is de rhe dvdariis dar éxeivos, | 6s wodduov Eparat 
7, od dy "AOdparre. éxidnulov éxpvderros. Our homeless gives 
7 er dccataees (ivory ot the general idea; for rarpya éeria was 
roy d-yirny Byuvor, dpirixos (fr. 19 the sacred centre-point of family life (Eur. 
+) 8 *ryxovroat ae dee d-yé- Ale. 737). 
The Kaddeybvarca, dpovys- 


__ olvp map’ jpiv axehgos dpa vd. 
Boag’ H.: yap cod. | dyeXGuos dpa cod. 
(RA. Mus. quoted for the use of 9, I do not know 
i wig ov\\aSp 4 =owhy Nauck should have shrunk from 
cod.: corr. ing dpa. But in that case ydp ule 


tir dyerdvn vas.’ must wrong, and should probably 
i damtan te expressly be replaced by wap’ tuir (ipir).’ The 
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inferential use of dpa (for dpa) is clearly 
seen in O.C. 409, 858, and may be taken to 
be established: see on fr. 931, Eur. Held. 
895. Mekler (Zranos Vindob. p. 208) 
conjectured dépa vg.—The verse refers to 
the miraculous draughts of wine provided 
by Dionysus for his votaries: Eur, Bacch. 
143 pet 6€ yddaxre wédov, pet F olvy. ib. 
707 Kal THde Kphynv éfavijx’ olvov Geds. 
Such an allusion accords well enough 


Aevany néepav 


6 Antiatt, (Bekk. anecd.) p. 106, 33 
Nevkgv jucpay Thy ayabynv. Lopoxdj7s 
’"AOduavTt. Cf. Phot. lex. p. 217, 5 
Aevkh huépa* H ayaby. Kal ex’ edppociry. 
Edmrods Kédaé (fr. 174 1 306 K.). The 
same occurs in Suid. s.v., and in some 
MSS LogoxA‘s is substituted for Evrods 
Kédakt; but Az. 672 f. follow immediately. 
Zenob. 6. 13 (Paroem. 1 165) wal Mé- 
vavdpos dé dnow év Aevxadly (fr. 315 III 
go K.) riv dyabny qudpay NevKhy Kanei- 
oOat. Herodian. Phzlet. (in Moeris ed. 
Pierson, p. 477) AeuvKny Hudpay diayayetv, 
Ti Hoetav Kal ihapdav. 

‘eux hucpa, lucida (Eur. 7. A. 156 
ANevxalve. 7bd€ Ps dn Adutrovo’ ’Has), 
Aevxdrwos, AeuKd7emA0s, meant properly 
the silvery grey of dawn in contrast to the 
night (Aesch. Ag. 673 érecra 8 cidqv wév- 
Tiov mepevydres, | NevKov Kar’ juap KTEé.), 


‘and so might be said metaphorically of 


relief, cheer, comfort, asin Pers. 304 éuois 
pev elras ddpacw pdos péya, | Kal NevKdy 
jap vuxros éx perayxluov: this is how 
Sophocles may have used it.’ (H.) So 
AevKdy edduepov pdos in Az. 708. evkh 
quépa is used proverbially much as we say 
‘a red-letter day’ in Eunap. fr. 28 Boiss., 
Aristaen. 1. 12. The purpose of the 
grammarians was to mark the metapho- 


ayxnpns : 


7 Hesych. 1 p. 36 dyxnpns (dyxnpr- 
yys cod.) 6 éyyts. Lopoxdijs ’APduavre. 
The correct reading.is preserved in Ztym. 
MM. p. 15, 33 &yx%pns* eyyus. é 
_ The termination, usually connected with 
dpapicxw, is the same as that found in 
Tpuhpys, mwodnpyns, KaTihpyns, whewoTHpnS, 
heonpns, TuMBHpys, Kiohpns, TerxhpyS, 























with the story of Ino: Hygin. fad. 4 
postea rescitt [nonem in Parnasso esse, 
quae (guam Muncker) bacchationis causa 
co pervenisse. Nonn. g. 247 ff. Cf. also — 
Eur. Bacch, 229, Med. 1284. Thus,’ Axer- — 
gos is used for water, as in Eur. Bacch. © 
625 duwolv "AxerGor pépew | evvérwy, and 
elsewhere.—vq: for derivatives from this — 
root cf. fr. 270 varop, fr. 621 vapd. 


rical usage, which is found also in Latin: 
Catull. 8. 3 fudsere guondam candidi tibi 
soles, as contrasted with Hor. Saf. 1.9. 72 
huncine solem tam nigrum surrexe mthi! 
There is no need to seek for any artificial 
explanation, such as that which Suidas” 
(s.vv. evkh tuépa, trav els papérpav) 
quotes from Philarchus (7HG 1 355), 
based on an alleged custom of the 
Scythians to put a white stone into th 
quiver at night-time for a day sp 
happily, or a black in the other eve 
Plin, 2. 4. 7. 40 tells a similar story of 
the Thracians, and some such practice is 
alluded to in Hor. C. 1. 36. 10, Pers. 2. 1, 
Catull. 68. 148. Plin. ef. 6.11. Plutarch 
gives another explanation, relating that 
Pericles during the blockade of Samos ~ 
allowed such of his soldiers as drew by 
lot a white bean to be relieved from 
discipline and enjoy themselves as they 
pleased: 6:6 kal dace rods év edrabelais 
Tigl yryvouévous NevKhy huepay éxelyny ard 
Tod NevKod Kudmov mpooayopeteww (Per. 27). 
Is it merely a coincidence that a ine 
the Kédaxes referred to this siege (fr. 154 
I 299 K.)? Horace speaks of Genius 
as albus et ater (Ep. 2. 2. 189), 2.€. ebdal- 
pwr or the reverse. 


mupynpns, du@hpnsand others. Thehistory 
of some of these words is not free from 
doubt, but the force of -npys as an element 
of composition seems to have been reduced, 
so that in the time of the tragedians it had — 
become productive as a merely adjectival — 
suffix. See also Wilamowitz on Eur. Her. 
243. 
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emia 
82, 107d ~—native derivations from é¢wir\ea or duvary 
oxety Erimha 4 Ty FF (‘to be put on board’). The 


peraxoul- means moveables; but it is an elastic 
Lopoxdijs "APduavr: term, and is sometimes restricted to what 


ee separate glosses on the word, is 111 p. 50 , 
the same effect, but gives alter- ihe teoed is in Pollux 10. 10 f. 


- 11 p. 167 has also érlevypa’ dreyxd\ewpa 
clita 3 bhaxrelv vw —xvolv, and éwwitas’ dragels dri dpaty. § 
Twa = eww rikas. 


' Tr. fr. adesp. 275 xpwmariedels bOis ¢f 
Cf. — ebvijs pry. 
dddiaro. 
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Ajax, ‘Owrjos tayds vids, is introduced in Hom. B 527 as © 
leader of the Locrians who dwelt opposite to the coast of 
Euboea. He is often mentioned in the //Zad in conjunction — 
with the Telamonian Ajax; and, though inferior in strength ~ 
as compared with his namesake, is nevertheless a distinguished — 
warrior who comes especially into prominence at the battle round — 
the wall (N 46). The circumstances of his death are related in 
6 499 ff. He was one of the victims of the storm which overtook © 
the Greeks on their return from Troy, and, when landing on the ~ 
rocks at Myconus known as the Gyrae, was hurled back into — 
the sea by Poseidon and drowned, in punishment for a boastful — 
speech that he needed no divine aid to escape. Homer says 
that he was éy@dpuevos "A@yvyn, without explaining the reason ;_ 
but, if we accept the explanation of Strabo (600), this merely — 
implies that he was involved in the common fate which befel — 
the Greeks for abusing their victory in the sack of Troy. — 
Homer, he says, has not mentioned any outrage committed ~ 
- against Cassandra, and knows nothing of her violation by Ajax. 
Yet, even in Homer, the character of Ajax showed traces of a ~ 
cruel and savage disposition, and his arrogant contempt for the ~ 
gods led to his destruction. It is clear, however, that an act of © 
sacrilegious violence committed by him was described in the 
Lliupersis': see Proclus chrestom. (EGF p. 49) Kaocavéipav 
Sé Aias ’Ouréws pds Biav avoorav cuvedérxetat TO THs "AOnvas — 
Eoavov: éf @ Tapokurbévtes of "EXAnves kaToredoar BovdovTat 
tov Aiavra. 0 S€ émi tov tis "AOnvas Bopov katadevyet, Kal 
diacwferas ex Tod érixermévov xivdvvov. To the latter part of — 
this corresponds Apollod. eft. 5. 25 ws dé &uehXov arom\ciy 
topOnaavtes Tpoiay, id Kadyavtos Kateiyovto, unview “AOnvav 
avtois Néyovtos Sia tHy Aiavtos acéBevav. Kai Tov pev Atavt 
KTeiveww Euedrov, devyovta 5é emi Bapov eiacav. Cf. schol. 
Hom. y 135. Welcker (p. 162) rightly observed that the Homeric _ 
story does not seem capable of dramatic treatment ; but in the 
extracts just quoted the possibility of a tragic conflict is manifest. _ 
It can hardly be doubted that we have here part of the frame- 


1 On the question relating to the overlapping of the Little /Hiad and the /liupersis 
and as to whether there were or were not two poems with the latter title, com ; 
by Arctinus and Lesches respectively, see Frazer, Pausanias, V p. 362; T. W. Allen 
in CZ. Q. 11 84. 
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_work of the Sophoclean plot, more especially as the account 
_ of Apollodorus explains Eur. 7ro. 69—71: A®@. ovb« olc® 
| UBpiaOeiody pe Kal vaods epovs; | TIO. of8 ivi’ Alas eldxe 
 Kacadvipay Bia. | AQ. Kovdév y Aya brabev ot8 iheove’ 
_ tro. Further details are given by Pausanias in his description 
_ of the painting by Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi (10. 26. 3): 
" Ajax the son of Oileus stands by the altar with his shield, 
taking an oath concerning the outrage on Cassandra; while 
Cassandra is seated on the ground clasping the image of 
Athena, as it seems that she overturned it from its pedestal, 
when Ajax dragged her from the sanctuary.’ Robert (Dée 
SThiupersis, p. 63) thinks that Ajax was swearing to atone for 
crime by sending two Locrian maidens annually to the 
mple of Athena at Troy. He thus connects the oath with 
_the temple-story (Toepffer in Pauly-Wissowa I 938) which 
_ Sought to explain the historical custom by reference to a heroic 
_ legend. The chief authorities for the Locrian tribute, which 
ed until shortly before the time of Plutarch, are Timaeus 
-Tzetz. Lycophr. 1141 (FHG 1 207), and Callimachus ap. 
schol. AD Hom. N 66 (1! 126 Schneider). See also Holzinger 
n Lycophr. 1153. But Robert's explanation of the oath taken 
¢ Ajax is somewhat far-fetched, and it is simpler to suppose 
at there is a reference to the exculpatory oath which is 
scribed as a mode of trial by primitive systems of juris- 
dence: see Wyse on Isae. 12. 9. In any case, the trial of 
jax before the council of elders provided an occasion for a 
formal debate (Aoywv dywv) such as the tragedians loved. It 
$ sometimes stated (as by Toepffer w.s.) that the erotic motive 
nd the violation of the priestess did not belong to the original 
story, but were the invention of later writers (eg. Dio Chrys. 
> 11. 153). The conclusion is questionable ; and it is worth notice 
that Apollod. efit. 5. 22 Aias & 6 Aoxpds Kacavépav opaw 
| mepinemre ypévny te Eoavy ris ‘AOnvas Buiferac: bi rovro To 
javov eis ovpavoy Breet, which is believed to derive from epic 
ources, agrees exactly in its account of the miraculous aversion 
the gaze of the image with Lycophr. 361 f. (cf. Strabo 264). 
€ early appearance of the motive is also attested by Theogn. 
3f. w@dero & Alyeidns Onceds péyas wreto & Alas | éoPdos 
— "'Onua onow (sc. “Epwros) atac@aXiats, as well as by the 
' evidence of early vase-paintings collected by Furtwingler and 
‘Reichhold, Griech. Vasenmal. Miinchen 1904, | p. 185, and 
wmmarized by Gruppe in Bursians Jahresb, CXXXVII 357. 

The effect of the above discussion is to determine the 
itlines of the story as known to Sophocles: we are still as 
as ever from being able to fill in the details, or to trace the 
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process by which the tragic wepiméreva resulted. No doubt the 
outrage in the temple was outside the action of the play, and 
the two chief moments that fell within the time covered by it 
were the acquittal of Ajax by the Achaeans, and his subsequent 
death at Gyrae. It was impossible for the latter to be enacted 
on the stage, and it must either have been related by a messenger 
or foretold by a god. The former alternative is clearly to be 
preferred, but involves the assumption that Ajax sailed before 
the rest of the Greeks, and that his death was reported at Ilion © 
before the other characters in the play had started. It is more © 
difficult to conjecture how the acquittal of Ajax was procured. — 
A possible suggestion, based on the lawless character of the 
accused and the oath mentioned by Pausanias, would be that ~ 
he escaped death by a brazen act of perjury, but was required — 
as being ceremonially unclean to withdraw from the rest of the — 
army. The retribution of the offended deities was not long in — 
coming; but even so the shadow of impending disaster hung — 
over those who had connived at the crime of Ajax. It may be © 
inferred from Pausan. 10. 31. 2 that the chief opponent of Ajax 
was Odysseus. 

The version of the story adopted by Philostr. erotic. 9 — 
presents certain features which suggest a dramatic origin, 
although we have no means of identifying it. am 

According to this, Ajax dragged Cassandra from the temple, — 


but offered no violence to her, and kept her in his tent. ~ 


Agamemnon saw the girl, fell in love with her, and took her ~ 
from Ajax. When the spoils were divided, Ajax claimed her, 
but Agamemnon refused to give her up and accused Ajax of 


sacrilege. In order to excite odium against Ajax, he also caused — 
a rumour to be spread through the camp that Athena was ~ 


incensed in consequence of the outrage, and would destroy the ~ 


army unless Ajax were put to death. But Ajax, fearing injustice + 


and oppression, if he submitted himself to trial, secretly withdrew ; 
by night in a small boat and was drowned off Gyrae. P| 
From Lucian de salt. 46 xa? Exactov yodv tov éxel (2.2. at 


Troy) trecovtwy Spaua tH oKnvi mpdKerta...4 Kata llaXapndous 


émtBovry Kai » Navtdiov dpyn Kai » Aiavtos wavia Kai 9 Oatépov 
év tais métpais dm@deva, Nauck is justified in inferring an 
allusion to the present play. Hygin. fad. 116 cannot be used in — 
support of Hartung’s view that the story of Nauplius was com- 
bined with that of the Locrian Ajax in a single tragedy. 
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KQTAOTiKTOU KUVOS 
omohas AiBvooa, tapdadnddpov Sépos 
11. 2 oroda ca:Biooa R 


: Ar. Av. 933 pds riv should read rapdadijs orixrdv dépos and 
ty Ore | broaocidv. Looks ee oe eS But 
rt Aoxp@ ‘xarasrixrov...d¢pos.’ KaX- this is contrary to all analogy, and there 
s 52 olowy Eparrov depudriwory. is no more difficulty in the transference 
82 xerGva Sepudrwov. raphy of the epithet than ¢.g. in xepargdpovs 
ovx éfdv évefG- arépOvyyas fr. 89, Eipnddpous dyavas 
62 LopdxAcrow éxi roo = Aeesch.. Cho. 582 or xiccopipas dv OaNacs 
Kpevapuévov xpos TH Eur. Bacch. 384. Much confusion in the 
This note appears _ treatment of compounds would be avoided, 
in Suid. s.v. erodds, _if critics would pay more attention to the 
by Pollux 7. jo with- —_ simple and logical methods of the Sanskrit 
e nam y- grammarians: see Peile, Notes on Tale of 
: conveniently ren- Nala y 3 ff, Braugmann Comp. Gr. 
*jerkin.’ Pollux (/.c.) speaks of itp. 92 E. tr. 
athern i fastened at the ¢ reference is to the leopard-skin 
(lex. 531, 17) as hung outside the house of Antenor, in 
‘eaitethe ‘or use in order that it might be identified and 
is s described as x«rdv, spared when the Greeks entered Troy: 
uphronius and Hesych.; but the see Strab. 608, a passage to be quoted in 
on (waphx@n), according to the connexion with the Anfenoridae. Hartang 
m, lay in the mode of thinks that woth gore actually came 
a leather coat could from the last- play and is dary. ed 
geet ar attributed to the Lecrian Ajax, but 
ive aaa | incident might well have been mentioned 
Exmpbelt, who in a play which was so closely concerned 
leopard wore,’ as _—_ with the circamstances of the sack of the 
at will. So also city,—perhaps, as Wagner suggests, in 
suspects that we the speech of Cassandra accusing Ajax. 
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Td ypiceov 5é tas Aixas Séopxev 
Gppa, tov 8 ddixov apeiBerat. 


art 12. 1 ras dixas Stob. et Ath. codd. 
| Stob. eel. 1. 2 W. = fer: dlens dpOadpds, it wnddwore bei xara: 
Shier 0. Sodoeer 


duelBe- pporveiy dvOpd@wous brdpyorras (Suid. 1.0. 
rhe p is also cited in-  dixys dpOaduds). Tr. fr. adesp. 421 fer 
+ by A B cal rod Tis wal épOadpubs, Os ra ward” dpg (sometimes 


Alens 

r. fr, 486) ‘dixavo- attributed to Diphilus or Philemon). 
" wal wadw a ei Sache aoe arf ed 

ras Alxas," — hotyow | ee, bye 
appears wrongly to assert t del Brtrn. A. 7. 7. 387 8a we ware 
the same xpéyyt ds obderds dniphs dparrot, | Sama 
? Alens 3 wdvra ra 8 oe eae Cerei- 
of Justice’ became proverbial: das fr. 1 ms ii 19 power 6 ras Aicas 
oct dgpeok 10. 3 Kara rh» rapoplay épOadpuds dweewaddawras ; In Eur. Suppl. 
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564 7d ris Alkns o@fwr pdos is doubtful. 
Occasionally it is varied to the eye ‘of 
Zeus’ or ‘of the gods’: Tr. fr. adesp. 485 
obx ede Ards | dpOarpds, eyyis 8’ eorl 
kalrep wv mpdow, 491 d&ds OeGy dpOadrpuds 
els Ta mdvr’ ldeiv, 499 méya yap dupa 
Oatuovwv, ols tlvovo’ duo.Bdas kaxOv. Zeus 
is all-seeing: O. C. 704, Ant. 184, £27. 
175, 659. Tr. fr. adesp. 43, 278. Cf. 
Eur. fr. 555 a\X’ 4 dln yap xal 61a oxdrov 
Prérea. The addition of xptceor, still 
more boldly applied by Eur. fr. 486, 
suggests a comparison like that of Pind. 
Ol. 1. 1 to the searching rays of the sun 
(Ant. 103, Aesch. Ag. 300, Eur, fr. 771): 
cf. 6 mavra Aetocwvy Aros O. C. 869. 
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»¥ 4 > lal ‘ ‘ 4 
avOpwrds éote mvedpa Kal oKLa povov. 


13. Stob. flor. 98. 48 (Iv p. 840, 14 
Hense) Logoxdjjs Atavts (sic MA, Alavre 
om. S) ‘dv@pwmrés...udvov.’ The line is 
referred to this play, as not being extant 
in the Ajax; but it is not unlikely, as 
Dindorf and van Leeuwen suggested, 
that the ascription Alayr: is an error. 
The latter thought that Atayr: was due to 
a slip of memory on the part of the 
anthologist, who had in mind Az. 125, 
and that the true source of the quotation 
cannot be ascertained (de Az. Soph. 
authentia, p. 119). 

‘The epigram marks by two images the 
emptiness and unreality of human life: 
‘Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher.’ 
In Zcc/. 1. 14 the R.V. has ‘all is vanity 
and a striving after wind’ (mpoaipeots rvev- 
paros LXX). But wvetpa is rarely used 


14 = The verse is assigned to Sophocles 
by Libanius efés¢. 33. A fuller tradition 
gives the name of the play and discusses 
Plato’s error: Zenob. 5. g8 (Miller, A/¢- 
langes, p. 363 ; Crusius, Aza. p. 133) TodTo 
Zogoxéous éoriv €& Alavros rod Aoxpod. 
TlAdtwv 6é dnow Hvpimidou civar 7d lap- 
Betov. kal obdév Oavuacrév: cuurimrover 
‘yap addpAots of wornral. This is almost 
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‘ 4 , lal lal af 
copot Tipavvoi Tov codav Evvovcia. 





















Similarly Tr. fr. adesp. 500 Alkas & 
eFéXapwe Oeiov pdos. : 

The metre cannot bedetermined exactly, 
but it seems probable that two iambic 
trimeters are comprised in the words — 
quoted. In that case the second line is 
defective, and I would suggest that we — 
should read <é&>apelBerat, a word — 
suspected without any cause in Aesch. 
Prom. 239 kaxaio. wowais raicbé uw’ één- 
uelvaro. The trimeter would then be — 
parallel to O. 7. 653. Headlam (/7.P. 
XXXI 8) preferred to arrange and read ~ 
thus: 7d xptceov 6¢ ras Alxas | béd0pxer 
dupa, Tov Gdcxov 5’ dueiBerat. oc 

2 Blaydes conjectured rév 7’. 


in this connexion, mere breath without 
any substance: cf. Phoenix Coloph. ap. — 
Athen. 530 F éya Nivos wddat wor’ éyevd- 
pnv mvetua, | viv & otk &r’ ovde, ae 
i weroinuat. More familiar is dveuos of 
things variable: Suid. s.v. dvéuov macdlov, — 
Eupolis fr. 376 (1 358 K.) dveuos wat — 
dr€Opos dvOpwros.—oxid, of things unsub- 
stantial, is common: fr. 945. Eur. fr. 50 
Ti 8 addN0; Pwvh kal oxida yépwv oe ES 
At. 125 6p yap huds obdév dvras G\Ko 
twhiv | edwr’, Scovrep (Sper, 7} govgny — 
oxidy. Eur. Med. 1224 Ta Ovnra 8 oF 
viv wp&rov tryo0mat cxidy. Or the notion 
is emphasised by some addition: fr. 6 
6 (n.) eldwov oxids, Ant. 1170 xamvod 
oxid. Pind. Pyth. 8. 95 éwdmepot* ri d€ 
tis; TLS otis; oKxias dvap &vOpwros. 
For éo7t Burney conjectured to@. 


identical with schol. Plat. ref. 268.4. — 
The schol. on Ar. 7hesm. 21 adds that 
Aristophanes in the “Hpwes (fr. 308 1 47% 

K.) distinctly attributed the line to 
Euripides, and that Antisthenes as well as" 
Plato did the same; he is quite at a loss 
to account for the confusion, but mentions 
the view of some (&o7ep birovooict twes) 
that the two poets by a coincidence hit on 




















13- 19. 1, who adds to the 
tuting the 7 Aeaetetus for 
dialogue containing the 
a ‘ oo ee other hand, ats 
- attributi ipides is accepted 
. b. flor. 48. 5 (IV p- 251,10 east 
| and hesitatingly by Themist. p. 72 c Ev- 
ie Sorts 4 word éorw 6 rovhoas. 
authorities, references to 
nd in Nauck, cite the 


3 


“The circumstances detailed above raise 
curious literary neal ty hd Plato 
n Theag. 125 B and rep. A) assigned 
line to Euripides which was in fact 
ten by . We may leave out 
account the ange aga bed coincidence, 
is 


_ although ught to have 
been responsible for this estion in 
i yzantium, 


criticising Aristophanes of 
__ who gave this v. as an instance of «dowry 
lauck, Arist. Byz. p. 280). It is possible 
ut not very likely that one poet was 
oting from the other; so that an error, 
ndered still more remarkable from the 

that it was common also to Aristo- 
and Antisthenes, is the only 
remaining which will account 


16 Zenob. 6. 14 (Miller, A/Manges, 
“P- 370): ‘rh oo b’AwddAww KexiBdpixer;’ 
7h ‘*KexBdpixey’ olov duavreicaro’ ws 
gmew Aloxidos dy Alavts Aoxpg. Suid. 
seve: ‘rh oot b ‘AwidXwr wexiBdpixer ;* dvi 
Tol rl co ¢uavretcaro. To the same effect 
Plat. prov. 1. 7, and Macar. 8. 37. 
doi ized that Aloxédos was a 
Aijs, as the former did 


It is generally considered 
corrupt on the ground 
were delivered by 
, which is identified 


god: H., who thinks that 
| eigy~ rgpope must 

Ar. ul, 39 ri bijra 
rw; Hence 


3) conjectured ri 
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for the facts. Adam: (on rep. 568 a), 
while pointing out that such an error was 
more likely to take place in ancient times 
than it would be now, thinks that the 
cant use of gopés in Euripides made it all 
the easier. 

The point of the line is that kings 
profit by the discourse of the wise men 
who flock to their courts. The typical in- 
stance is that of Simonides, who sojourned 
successively at the courts of Hippias, 
Scopas, and Hiero. Aristotle relates the 
anecdote that Simonides, questioned by 
Hiero’s wife whether it is better to be 
wise or rich, replied in favour of the latter, 
on the ground that he was accustomed to 
see wise men spending their time at the 
- of the rich (rAet. 2. 16. 1391* 8 ff.). 

‘oets are often called cool in respect of 
their technical skill, but Simonides had 
considerable as sspevers as a moralist, and 
in this capacity he appears as giving advice 
to Hiero in Xenophon's dialogue of that 
name: cf. [Plat.] epist. 2 wepl ‘lépwros 
Grav diadéywerat of AvOpwra xal Ilav- 
caviov Tod Aaxedaovriov, yalpovsr rh 
Sipwvldov Evvovciavy wapaddporres a re 
érpate wal elwe wpds atro’s. Cf. gene- 

ly Rhes. 206 copod wap’ dvdpis xpi 
copéy tt pavOdvew, 


T5 
ti co 6 “Amo\wv Kexfapixer ; 
18 iow Macar. | éxidpoe Plut. 


Sir’ "Awid\XNev co reOplaxer (cf. fr. 466), 
and Nauck, following him, é¢rre@piace 
(coll. Hesych. 11 p. 108), which Dindorf 
approved. Cobet (Coll. Crit, p. 187), who 
says ‘nihil horum est Sophocle dignum 
068’ dyyis,’ actually proposes to read ri 
590" 6 PoiBos Pacer; 1 do not share these 
doubts. The harp and the bow are 
mentioned together with the prophetic 
fanction as thechief prerogatives of Apollo 
in Hom. 4. Ap. 131 fq poe wiPaple re 
@iAn cal kaurtha réga, | xphow 8 dr Op 
wows Aids vnpepréa Bout, where Gemoll 
quotes Callim. 4. Ap. 44 Polsy yap wal 
rétow dwirpéweras wal dows, | xelrow O¢ 
Opal «ai pderes. His oracles were 
fuperpa and pédq, and as such properly 
accompanied by the «<i@apiu, and referred 
to the god of music and song: see Gruppe, 
Gr. Myth. p. 1293. This connexion ts 
explicitly acknowledged by Plutarch: 
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Pyth. or. 5 p. 396C Kalrot movenyéryns 6 
Beds, Kal ths Aeyoudvns AoydrynTos ovx 
Hrrov air@ Kadov 7 THs wept wédrn Kal Gas 
etowvlas weretvat. 7%. 6 p. 397A Taxa 
6n menpoueda rhv IvOiav, dre TAavKys ob 
p0éyyerar THs KLOapwdod Aryupwrepor. 
If the Pythia was x:@apwdds, it is not 
surprising that Apollo, who was repre- 


16 Schol. Eur. Ale. 446 otpetav xéXuv] 
...TouTéoTt wera NUpas. Kal mapa Lopoxdet 
év Alavrt Aoxp@ ‘kal mega kal popycxrd.’ 
This is usually regarded as the only extant 
example of the word mefés being applied 
to rhythmical verse unaccompanied by 
music. But the same use actually occurs 
in Plat. soph. 237.A dpxduevos 6€ Kal did 
Tédous Toto dmepmapriparo (Ilapuevtdns) 
ween Te wde éxdorote Néywr Kal wera 
MéT pwr" ov yap whore ToOTO Sauy, Pyoiv, 
xré. (fr. 7D), where the commentators un- 
necessarily suppose that oral teaching is 
referred to. Nor is there any reason why 
we should interpret otherwise Com. fr. 
adesp. 6or Ill 516 K. wafcar pedwioic’, 
GNA Teh] Mo Ppdcor, or the gloss of Phot. 
lex. p. 405, 17 wef@~ yoy" dvev aidod 7 
Nvpas. The meaning here is perfectly 
clear, though Campbell seems inclined 
to think that the word may have its com- 


17 Antiatt. (Bekk. anecd.) p. 97, 4 
*EdAds* 6 dvip. Dopoxdijs Atay: Aoxpo. H. 
shows that thisisanerror of the Antiatticist, 
in which he does not stand alone. ‘EXAds 
is a fem. adjective similar to redids, dpyds, 


 Tpwds, ’Acids, Bods, Artix}, and so 


-  BdpBapos thy meovetiay wpe. 


forth; and it is difficult to believe without 
definite proof that it was used for”ENAqv. 
The cause of the misunderstanding ap- 
pears to have been that o¥@’ ‘E\\as ode 
BdpBapos or ris “EN\as 7 BdpBapos, with or 
without y#, were phrases commonly em- 
ployed: Dem. 9. 27 o¥6’ % ‘EdXas 08’ 7 
Max. 
‘Tyr. 6. 3 el wou kal yévorro ris ‘ENAddos 7 
ths BapBdpov yijs. The transition to the 
idea of a person is found in 7vach. 1060 
008’ Eddas 067’ dyhwocos 086’ bony ey | 
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‘\ ‘ \ - , 
Kat Tela Kal PopytiKkTa 


17 
“EdAAds 


sented in art both as xaporjs and 
xBapwids, should be said xBapifew in his 
mantic capacity. The citharoede is the 
interpreter of the citharist, as the 7, i 
interprets the waves. Cf. Pind. fr. 150 (of — 
the muse of the pvet) wavreteo Motoa, — 
mpoparevcw 5 éy.—Blaydes conjectured 
ti vuv ’Amé\Kwv oot KeKtOdpixev véov ; 









mon later sense of prose; for the a 
of Sophocles was quoted to illustrate the _ 
text of Euripides which proceeds uéApouoe 
Kad’ éwrdrovév 7’ dpelav | xéXuv, &v 7 Gdbpous 
k\éovres Uuvas, and the criticsarenodoubt — 
right in referring the later words to the 
rhapsodists. ‘hus refd (€ry) is the same 
as Plato’s pry toinots (Phaedr. 278C), or 
pabnuara ddXupa wonrav keipeva ev 
ypdupact, Tots uév wera mérpwr(legg.810B), — 
and Aristotle’s yrdouerpla (poet. 2 14487 — 
10).. The schol. adds a pertinent illus- 
tration (see also Phot. dex. s.vv. wefas — 
pooxous and wefq, and Etym. M. p. 658, 
36), according to which the adjective was 
jestingly applied to Aetaerae: kal regal 6€ 
Twes éraipat NéyovTa, al xwpis dpydvou els 
Ta guuTocia poraour. : 

Blaydes suggests popucyxrd, comparing 
cadrvykrhs: but Meisterhans* p. 84 shows 
that inscriptions always have cadmexrjs. 





yatav xabalpwr ixduny Spacé rw, | yur 
6é..., where &yAwooos is a synonym 
BapBapos (Pind. Zsth. 6. 24 obd Eorw otrw 
BdpBapos obre wadtyywooos rods). Here 
it is evident that what is to be unde 

with "EA\ds is yaia, but since the meaning 
is 20 inhabitant of such a land, the transi- 
tion to a person is easy. So in Eur. 
Phoen. 1509 ris ‘BA\as 7 BdpBapos 7 Tar 
mpomapo.?’ evryeverav Erepos €rha...;3 
although we pass to €repos, we shall hardly 
doubt that ris "EA\as=‘what Hellene 
land?’ Yet there the scholiasts vary: one : 
rightly says ris ‘EAAnuxh yf, another has 
tls ‘EAnuxh 7 BdpBapos, Sndovére yur, : 
another #youv tis rév avOpwrwr, 7“ EAnv 

% BapBapos, yet another, yp. ris "ENA. 





(Coni. Crit. Be io} con- 
scholiast made a 
that the Passage which he 
is mind was 7rach. 791 76 
évdarotuevos | coi rijs 
orf was of the same 
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darovpevos 
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clearly that Nauck was wrong in conjec- 
turing da\auSdvwr in schol. Aeschin. 
The annotators there doubted whether 
diarpotmevos meant ‘accurately defining’ or 
‘dividing up and so censuring,’ and quoted 
darovueros in Soph. in support of the 
latter view. The words of the scholiast, 
as printed in Dindorf’s Poet. Scenici, are 
unintelligible, owing to a strange disloca- 
tion of their order. There is no variation 
in the Mss, except that cod. F does not 
contain the second part of the note.] 
Lycophr. 155 ror d\eviryy ig évba- 


but their inference is too reat roupévy, ‘chewing the er muscles,’ 

no reason why Sophocles should _ testifies to the literal meaning. Hence, 

have used daroiuevos in the same through the ideas of > pec and in- 

dvBarotpevos; and we have no sistence, is developed the metaphorical 

d for a, pe the scho- sense of ‘to dwell upon,’ as applied to 

error. meta in abstract ideas or to speech: see Verrall 

las is clearly explained the and Tucker on Aesch. 7hed. 565. The 

on Trach. Lc. spodpas - notion of blame is not essential to the 

Obardiaba yap opodpGs érOlew. figurative meaning of évbarcio@a:, and the 

by, peudduevos, xara pépos ray same was probably true of the simple 

vww dvaxadGy* évbareioGat yap ro verb, alt h the evidence is defective. 

62 peradopa dxd ray dawv- The Latin phrases di, or discerfere 

the same effect but more  dicfis, like our ‘to pick to pieces,’ arose 

—Hesych. 11 89 évbareirac’ dwo- ina different way: cf. dastpw. Observe 

« (1. Panedtes.. Sarovpevos’ wep- also that the English ‘to mince’ acquired 

Kal olovel naxGs Aéywr o the sense of ‘to depreciate (a matter)’ by 
[These extracts show yet another course of development. 

AITEY= 














8 from Crete. 


adventure of Aegeus at Troezen related in Plut. Zhes. 3 
the subject-matter of Sophocles’ play. But, as Welcker 
4) remarks, the material is only sufficient for the beginning 
f a tragedy. Of the six fragments which are cited from the 

y four clearly refer to the journey made by Theseus to 
thens for the purpose of discovering his father, and the dangers 
yhich he encountered before his identity was established. This 
eaves little doubt as to the period covered by the story, 
kes it probable that the dvayrwpicrs of Theseus formed 
ax of the action rather than the death of Aegeus after 
mn It is thus impossible to agree with 
ske (in Pauly-Wissowa I 954) that the contents of this 
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play are entirely unknown; and it rather appears that Ahrens © 
was right in supposing that the plot was similar to that of the — 
Euripidean Aegeus, which culminated in the recognition of 
Theseus and the discomfiture of Medea (Plut. 7hes. 12). But 
the new fragment (fr. 25) relating to the capture of the Mara- 
thonian bull is of peculiar importance, as showing that in 
Sophocles this adventure preceded the recognition, instead of — 
occurring at a later period according to the account of Plutarch ~ 
(Thes. 14). In the Hecale of Callimachus it happened in the 
lifetime of Aegeus, but was subsequent (it would seem) to the 
recognition: see CZ. Rev. VII 429 Onaeds ovy Exas vids ar 
evvdpov Mapadvos | fwov dywrv tov tavpov, and cf. Diod. 4. 59, 
where Aegeus receives and sacrifices the bull. But in Apollod. 
epit. 1. 5 Medea warns Aegeus to beware of Theseus, who is 
accordingly sent against the bull; on the victorious return of ~ 
Theseus, the attempted poisoning and the recognition follow. — 
Ov. Met. 7. 434 gives the same order of events. Thus, Apollo- — 
dorus confirms the statement of JZyzh. Vat. 1. 48 that Theseus ~ 
was sent against the bull at the direct instigation of Medea, and 


we may conjecture that Sophocles adopted this version. The q 


disappearance of Medea’s agency in other accounts is attributed 
by Gruppe (p. 580,) to the influence of Euripides, who did not 
include the Marathonian adventure’. The considerations which 


_have been mentioned justify us in restoring fr. 24 to the Aegews, 


from which Nauck in his second edition separated it; and it is — 
probable that fr. 905 also belongs here. 


19 
Tavpevov Tapa 


19 méua cod.: corr. Nauck 


19 Athen. 122 F 7d dé Tavpecov tiwp 
dvbpmacev...Zopoxdjs Alye? (év yar cod., 
corrected to év Alye? by Casaubon, to 
Alye by Schweighauser) dard To0 mepl 
Tporgqva morapov Tavpou, rap’ @ Kal Kphyn 
tis ‘Yoecoa xadetrar. To the same effect 
but without the name of the play Eustath. 
Zl. p. 881, 22, who copied the epitome of 
Athenaeus. With the help of Athenaeus 
Casaubon corrected the corrupt gloss of 
Hesych. IV p. 133 Tavpeov moua* dd 
aivyerravpov morapod Lodoxrjs Tporvjva 
mapa kal kTivn Tdeooa to LopoxAjjs Alyet 
dar6 Tavpou morapod <mepi> Tporfqva, 
map @ kal kphvn ‘Tberoa. 

From these facts it has rightly been 


inferred that the lemma of Hesych. repre- ~ 
sents the text of Sophocles, but moua — 
(Nauck) should be restored in place of — 
the later substitute méua: 
N. L. p. 455, V. L. 
preferred créua. It should be added that 
Athenaeus shortly before (122 A), after — 
quoting Ar. Zg. 83 f., adds ob yap av — 
elrouue Tabpevov vdwp mieiv, Srep od ovK 
olc@a ri éorwv. Brunck strangely inferred — 
that Athen. and Hesych. were really | 


quoting fr. 178, which he accordingly ~ 


supposed to have belonged to the Aegeus, — 
substituting Gua Tadpecov for alua rav- 
petov. fl 
Pausanias (2. 32. 7) mentions that the 


1 R. Wagner’s theory (Zfiz. Vaz. p. 125) that Euripides was the first to connect | 


it with Medea is altogether improbable. 


, 


see Cobet, — 
p. 85. M. Schmidt — 
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ree of the river Hyllicus, which was _ it the sandals and sword of Aegeus. This 
1 msec par is enon to show that an allusion to the 
mountain pa river Taurus is appropriate to the subj 
that in the of Sophocles’ play. For the deeeden' 
the rock called the Hyllicus see Frazer's Pausanias, 11 
found beneath p. 279. 
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KéeoTpa oionpa Trevpa Kal Kata payw 
tmaiwy amnhdonce 


2 ralwy den énce scripsi: pAojea weiov codd., HrAawe waiwe Casaubon, by 
M. Schmidt, #@Ance (vel fOAnca) raiwy Nauck, j\xwoe ralwy Herwerden, 
7 (vel -e) Aetow Mekler 


Pollux to. 160 xai xéorpa 5@ Apaxeis...cpipas ervwrev. Similarly 
is Tt eldos ovdnpas, ws dv Alyet Sopo- Hygin. fad, 28 tncudibus suppositis ex- 
orpg...wheiov.’ Hesych. lp. 470 4 . Schol. Eur. Aipp. 977, con- 
i no doubt refer to v. 1, fusing Sinis and Procrustes, says of the 
has fallen out. ing former: pera opipas dwéxowre rods wédas. 
bm)ov. 1 «ard must be taken drd xowoi 
edt words with wAevpd as well as with jdyw. CF. 
referring» called also Aleman fr. 22 golvais 5¢ xai & Adooow, 
rynetes, whom overthrew in Pind. Nem. 10. 38 xaplrecol re cai civ 
’ his contests not far from Epi- Tvrdapidas, Eur. Aelid. 756, Phoen. 284, 
aurus. ight be supported Soph. O. 7: 734, fr. 314. 367- 
f his weapon The reading is very uncertain (see 
jdescribed as xopivny ovdnpav; but two cr. n.); but wAeiov is in any case untenable, 
. recently discovered authorities and Casaubon’s ral has a high d 
ish beyond doubt that the allusion of probability, On the other hand, #\dnee 
stes (or Procoptes), who fitted —(-fjeae codd.) is too good to be due to 
provided for them accident, and the metre may be restored 
the extremities of by an alteration in the order of the words, 
hammering and the introduction of the Homeric 
were too compound drmo(l)neer, which is used (4 
d name corresponds 522) of the crushing of a man's leg by 
His weapon, at a rock hurled at him. Mekler’s con). 
t process, was assumes that the lines are trochaic wit 
Bacchyl. 17. 27 Todvw}- =~ — missing at the beginning of the first; 
d&éSarev Iipo- but that metre does not seem suitable to 
1. 4 Tods péy a descriptive passage. 
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 KAtw pev obk eywye, xwpirny 8 dpa 
w ply Meineke: dx\wper cod. K, éxddouer vulg. | 3 Meineke: y cod. K, 


, Pre * is “OF an confidence; for the absence af a con- 
' aad 709 * Bed "ots tent makes restoration peculiarly difficult 
— Zopowdis Abyet ‘de 


’ Niemen... here. Brunck read d«\Moper, of% Pyarye 
xwpiryy o' épO, and Hartung accepts this, 

followed Meineke, but without supposing that Theseus is thus greeted on 
-. 2 
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his arrival. But the emphasis so thrown 
on éywye seems unnatural. Blaydes pre- 
fers xwpirns 5 dpa (cr 6p@). The meaning 
of the text may be ‘I do not learn by 
hearsay, but see with my own eyes that 
you are a native,’ with the same contrast 
asin 7vach. 747, Phil. 681 and elsewhere; 
or ‘though I don’t hear your voice, I can 
see’ etc., in which case we might compare 


22 
mas Onf ddovpodv oios e&€Bns habdr ; 
22 ddovpdv otos Valckenaer: ddovpHv (d50updv CP) duos codd., ddovpav cuqvos 


Nauck 


22 Schol. Pind. Pyth. 2. 57 weiparas 
Trovs Kara méharyos Ajoras Aéyouer, 
Kuplws dé rods év 65@ Kaxoupyourras* 
map’ 5 5% Kat ddoupods adrods Néyouow. 
Evpiridns év ’Apxeddp (fr. 260) ‘émravo’ 
ddovpous Nuevas.’ Kal Dopoxdjs év Alyet 
‘ars... A\abwy ;’ 

This may be taken to refer to Sciron, 
who infested the Scironian cliffs in the 
neighbourhood of Megara; and é€é8ys 
(a5 €8ys conj. Blaydes) would then ex- 


._ press the successful crossing of the ‘ Evil 
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aomeEp yap €v pudovow atyetpov paxpas, 
aka TovKEiVvns Kapa 
KwWhoav avpas Kavakoudile. mrepdov 


Kav ado pndev, 


23. 1 & gi\\oocw M: 
scripsi: 


23 Schol. Od. y 106 7a PAA THs 
alyelpov...edxivnta padiws cat bd (ris) 
TvxXovTNS (the | addition of r#s is Nauck’s 
correction) atpas, ws Logpokhis év Aiye? 
(so Heath for evapyas or év”Apye of the 
MSS) ‘ Womep...mrepév.’ 

1ff. The last line is certainly corrupt 
(see cr. n.), and has not hitherto been 
satisfactorily emended. The following 
points should be cbserved: (1) it appears 
to be certain that Ao pndéy and kdpa are 
both accusatives, so that the subject is to 
be looked for in v. 3. At any rate, the 
order of the words shows that rovxeivns 
kdpa bears the main emphasis, and is 
co-ordinated and contrasted with do 


evpvrAocw V 
kwhoys adpas codd. | cavaxovpife: Brunck: dvaxovpite codd. 





















O.C. 139, 1642, Phil. 1412. Meineke, — 

however, thought that in reply to a 
remark by his interlocutor that-he heard — 
the sound of shouting, the speaker said — 
that he himself had heard nothing, but — 
now saw a native approaching.—x@pt-— 
tyv, a fellow-countryman: cf. Aesch. 
Eum. 1035. For the word see on fr. 92. 


Staircase’ (Eur. Helid. 860 n.). Other- — 
wise, Nauck’s ddoupév cujvos, ‘nest of - 
robbers,’ is an attractive conjecture, and 
6508 or the like might have been the 
noun to be supplied with é&éBys. Lo 
probable conjectures are ddoupay 6, 
(Wakefield), ddoupv ofuov (Kock), 
poy Smopos (R. Ellis), ddovpar beta 
(Mekler).— 68ovupév, Aighwayman. Later 
synonyms were 6d0cdés0s and ddocTdrns, 
but édoupds soon became obsolete: cf. 
odpos, érlovpos, ppoupés. 


2 rijs xelvns M 3 xwicar ab 


pndév: see n. on fr. 940 ef cBua Soddov, 
add’ 6 vols €XetPepos, and Headlam = 

Aesch. Ag. 357 ff. (2) With kév m 
be supplied xwyoy or whatever may De 
the verb in v. 3: cf. Ar. Ach. 1o2t Mé- 
Tpnoov ecipyyns ti pmo, Kav wey’ . 
(3) The words é vA\oww have 
certain awkwardness ; and clearly the 
do not qualify the clause xay d\Xo udev. 
Thus the general sense would be ‘ 
if the breeze is so light as to stir nothir 
else, it sways the poplar’s head amddst its 
Joliage,’—in summer as well as in winter. 
But it is difficult to see how év @i\Aoow =F 
can be made to cohere with wrepév, if th 
latter is interpreted /eafage (L. and S.). | 


ve] 






















Hence conjectures like F. W. Schmidt's 
Gsév Ouéd\aow yap, and several of Blaydes. 
(4) That xdpa is the object of dvaxougite 
‘4s suggested, if not required, by 0.7. 23 
| (roMs) cadeter kdvaxovpioa xdpa | Bday 
|r’ ob ofa re powiov gddov. Thus the 
» lines express more than the schol. states, 
the quivering of poplar leaves in the breeze 

(Ov. Am. 1. 7. 54 ut cum populeas ven- 
tilat aura comas, Her. 14. 40); but their 
truth to nature. as interpreted above, is 
within everyone’s observation. Dindorf’s 
‘elegant conjecture uve? rs atpa (with 
_ xdvaxovgifea, which seems inevitable) is 
accepted by Nauck, but it does not get 
wer the difficulty of rrepév. The same 
applies to Tucker's ingenious sup- 
ent to Dindorf’scorrection, rovy xeivns 
fur rodxelyys kdpa. Blaydes, making 
, subject, xunbev adpas ws 
cpov xouplieras (or Thy kbunv dvarrepoi), 
as well as several other alternatives. Her- 
werden reads xXvec Tis abpa xdvaxoupife 
. where «Miva, although otherwise 

ctive, is less suited than «wei to supply 
) to Kdv G\Xo unddy. See also Babr. 
2 Kav Bay judy dveuos dxpa cw hop. 


24. 1 rarhp Goer Strab. 
add digihr sh 


bal . 


24 Strabo 392 of re 5h ri 'ArOlda 
ryypapavres, wohd dcapwvoivres, ro0rd 
ye dporoyodow, of ye Nryou Agwi, Sri rev 
— Mavdivonduv + bvrwv, Alydws re 
| kai Adwov cai Il os kal rerdprov 
| Bigov, wai rijs "Arrixis eis rérrapa uédpn 
—— Chaupe s, 6 Nios rhw Meyapida Naxos 
f ahh baled art irbxopos (FHC 


wpeaBeia veluas......0 
Atvpor...... Td\das." 
cog sheryl assigned “toe 
egeus general consent; but 
ck, who in his tst edition followed 
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F. W. Schmidt altered rrepiv to péror, 
Gomperz to rd. But I do not think 
that wrepév is likely to be corrupt, and 
prefer to suppose that it refers to the 
‘wings of the wind’ (see Psalms 18. 10, 
104. 3), reading xwijear adpas, and making 
adpas mrepév the subject to draxovelie, 
which is merely emphasized by «al (7rach. 
490, Phil. 380). The metaphor is none 
too bold for Sophocles; wind-gods such as 
Boreas were regularly represented in fifth 
century art as winged. In Latin litera- 
ture there are many parallels: cf. eg. Ov. 
Met. 1.264 madidis Notus evolat alis, and 
see Thesaurus i 1465, 50. It is possible 
that this was M. Schmidt's view, who in 
Philol. XVI 229f. proposed to read 
mwrepp for mrepéy, but he gives no ex- 
planation of his conjecture. Wecklein’s 
kwh Tis alpa, wdvra xovpifa rrepir 
(7.¢. ‘omnia tolluntur’) is condemned 
by the awkwardness of rrepév. H., who 
thought that the subj. cwjops was due 
to «av in the previous line, suggested 
kiynows alpec; but we cannot do without 


apa. 


24 

apirey TaTHp 
epol pev axras rhode yas <droKioat, > 
mpeoBeia veipas: <elr>a...... AvKo 


2 duoi wey 4...» els devas ride vis Strab. | dro- 
8 ira supplevit Meineke 


thecommon opinion, subsequently changed 
his mind, and without giving any reason 
spoke of the ascription as ‘improbable.’ 
I cannot see to what play the words are 
appropriate, if not to the degens, expeci- 
ly now that our data have been enlarged 
in regard to the scope of the play: see 
Introductory Note. The reference to 
Pallas points in the same direction, as 
may be seen from Plut. 7#es. 13. 
re is not very much direct evidence, 
apart from this passage of Strabo, toach- 
ing the fourfold division of Attica between 
the sons of Pandion. The most explicit 
statement to be found elsewhere is in schol, 
Ar. Lys. 38 Sepprro yap eit 8 pdpdas rd 
wahady } ‘Arrind. Lardlew yap hhadctd- 
pevos tie Kdxpowot Saci\elar, sporery- 
cduevor 34 wal rhe Meyapléa, frape ror 
xdpar rois wacir els F poipar’ Aly pty 


2——2 
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TOV dvrimevpov Knmov EvBotas vépeu: 4 
Niow 8é THY Opavhov eFaupel xOova 5 
Sipwvos aKTHS® 77s | 
6 oKAnpos ovTos Kai yiyavtas extpédov 


ethnye Ild\)as. 


4 véuer Coraes: véuwr vulgo, litteris “wv in cod. A. m. sec. suppletis 


et Suanroy al. 6 Dxelpwvos Strab. 


Thy mapa (I. mept) 70 dor peXpt IIv@iov, 
Iid\Xavre 6é rhv mapadiay, Avxw 6€ Thy 
Auaxpiav, Niow 6€ rhv Meyapiéa. The 
allusion to the Pythion in the Daphne 
pass, where a monastery afterwards stood, 
indicates that Philochorus is the ultimate 
source of the scholiast. Briefer but to 
the same effect, though without the words 
méxpt ILv@lov, is schol. Ar. Vesp. 1223. 
The schol. on Eur. Hif. 35, who derives 
other parts of his note from Philochorus, 
has a garbled account, omitting Lycus, 
and giving no explanation of the divided 
rule.. A somewhat different version ap- 
peats in Apollod. 3. 206, which agrees 
with Pausan. 1. 5, 4. 39, 4. According 
to this, the four sons divided the country 
between themselves after the death of 
Pandion, when they had returned to 
Athens and expelled the Metionidae: 
Apollodorus illustrates Soph. by con- 
cluding with the words efye dé 7d wav 
xparos Alyevs. 

‘Aegeus speaks: marhp is Pandion. 
1. Aegeus obtained the capital, Athens, 


-with the Athenian plains, and the coast 


of those plains which was specially called 
"Axrh (Dict..Geo. I p. 322: cp. Strabo g 
Pp: 391), the dorv, the medids, and the ax77. 
2. Lycus got the Acaxpia, the highland 
district in the N.E. of Attica, between 
Parnes, Pentelicus and the sea. 3. Nisus 
got Megaris, where he founded Nisaea 
the sea port. 4. Pallas got 7d mpds 
vérov—z.e. the southern coasts, from 
Sunium to Cape Brauron on one side 
(the E.) and to C. Zoster on the other— 
the mapaNia. 

This legendary division must have had 
a basis of fact. After the Megarid had 
been reft from Attica, the three other 
divisions are foind corresponding with 
political parties in the sixth century B.c, 
—the ITledce?s, the IIdpado., and the 
Atdxpeon (Hdt. 1. 59: Plut. Solon 13, 
Dict. Geo. Wi p. 324).’ (J.) 

1 ff. These lines cannot be restored 
with any certainty, more particularly as 
thé tradition of Strabo is mutilated: see 


€ yns TO Tpos vOTOV 
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cr. nn. (1) Meineke (followed by Nauck) 4 
gave: éuol wey dpicev rarip | dxras dme\~— a 
Oetv rijode yas... | mpecBeta veluas* eira... 
Avxy. He would fill up the gaps with — 
mposermépous and devrépp. (2) Casaubon — 
conj. and Brunck edited: warjp 8 awed- — 
Geiv pio’ els dxrhy éuol, | mpecBeta veluas 
Thode yis* ro 8 ab Avcy—but the com- — 
bnation éuol wév ought to be k 3 
(3) J. suggests either éuol pev veo 
dpx7y) apo’ eis axras marhp or éuol pev 
wpiev mwarnp | axTas dvaccew rhode ys — 
kexrnuévy, (4) Blaydes conjectured — 
Tupavveiy or évorxeiv for dwede and 
wished to introduce mapaxrias.—Lycus — 
was subsequently driven out by Aegeus” 
(Pausan. 1. 19. 3). 4 
4 dvrimdevpov, opposite, c. gen. Strabo — 
speaks of Attica as a triangle with three — 
mXevpal (or mevpd); the second which is — 
Mnvoadns extends as far as Oropus in 
Boeotia,—rodro & éori rd devrepov m)eupov 
gov Tis "Arrixfs (p. 391) .—k7Trov, ‘do- — 
ar aes as in fr. 956, 3. F 
5 Spavios is similarly applied to per- 
sons in a satyr-play of uncertain authorships ; 
(Ox. Pap. 1083, fr. 1. 8): seealso Hesych. © 
III p. 201 has 8mavdAov" dudxocror, a 
avdefouevor, and cf. fr.717, Aesch. Cho. 
597 Evgb-yous 5° duavAlas. —éEoupet: theact. 
is used of the donor, and the middle of the _ 
recipient. See Jebb on 7rach. 245. Hdt. — 
4.161 T@ Baciéc Barry reuévea cEEAMY. 
6 Zxlpwvos dxrys. The genitive is” 
governed by 6uavAov as=yelrova, For 
the Scironian rocks see on fr. go5. The 
route extending for about six miles along __ 
the cliffs between Megara and the Eleu- — 
sinian plain, and known in modern times — 
as the ‘Evil Staircase,’ is described in 
Frazer’s Pausanias, 11 p. 546 f.—For the ~ 
form =kipwr (not UKetpwr) cf. Callim. fr. 
378. ‘That the form with ¢ is the older is _ 
attested by inscriptions on stone (C7G~ 
7723) and vases (Gruppe, Pp. 599,).—Td 
mpos vorov. Blaydes should not have 
jectured vérov, for the accusative is well 
established: see Kuehner-Gerth I 515. 
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already plotted nst Aegeus before slew a giant of that name: Suid. s.v. 
the appearance bs gray wishing to IdAAas, Etym. M. p.649, 4; cf. Apollod. 
Secure for themselves the succession to 1.37. (2) As the Chalcidic Pallene was 
the throne (Plut. 7%es. 3). Subsequently, the scene of the = defeat, so Theseus 
Pallas and his sons revolted against destroyed the antidae at the Attic 
(Pausan. 1. 22. 2), but were  Pallene (Plut. /.c.). (3) Two of Pallas’s 

by him (Apollod. ¢fi¢. 1. 11, sons were named Clytus and Butes (Ov. 
Thes. 13. Pausan. 1. 28. 10, Eur. Met. 7. 500), two of the giants Clytius and 
.—The description of Pallas’s Botes. It is further to be observed that 
is very remarkable, and Tzetzes ¢heog. Matranga 11 580 calls 
We may note, Aegeus and gs rg giants. It may 

a wing coincidenceswhich be, however, that the Pallantidae are 
; the legend of the battle between the called yiyavres in virtue of their insolent 
ts and the gods with the defeat of the opposition to authority; in the case of 
‘Pallantidae (Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 438). paneus (Aesch. 7heb. 411, quoted by 
'1) Athena was called Pallas because she _J.) the significance of the name is obvious. 
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k\woThpot xeipav dpydcas KarHvuce 


265 Phot. ed. Reitz. p. 64, 8 dxodoa ri dxpdwodw doa nal Odea Néyera TH 
pya" xabbdov 52 roxthws xpGvra re dvé- Oey. The words of Sophocles describe 
are” Kal @sApxi\oxos, the preparation of the cords by which the 
mwalovra éfeXavveww kal bull was led sae ce x av is 
rew riOne oxhijs 5 dv Alyei hand-made twistings (of withies), Cf. 
=<¢nei> Tov Onoda orpépovra xai wardr- Pollux 7. 31 «dworio* obrw 5é Kal rhw 
ovra robs Ni-yous watjou Secua ry Taipy.  reporpopiw rod Nvov Bipurldns dvéuacer 
' 1 dé .. Jerpa,” (fr. 1001), Aivov KAworijpa wepgpdpe a- 
relates to the ad- Bdw, Eur. 7ro. 537 wA\worod 3° duquSs- 
bull, and Acts Alero, of the ropes used to pull the 
formed a part of the plot Trojan horse into the city. For dpyioes 
Note. cf. frs. 482, 787 and for capata Eur. 
kill the bull on spot, Her. 1011 ode re ydporrs Seoud ceipalwr 

it and drove it back to the  Spbywr | dvtrrouey pds xlova. 
ape aga sacrificed Reitzenstein thinks that the extract is 
( 4 : ef. Plat. 7hes. 1 made from a somewhat lengthy discussion 
Apr bia roe of épydtw, and _— it to Phrynichus 
greos dddeas, elra rg 'Awéd\\wn TG ACA- on the strength of Bekk. anecd. p. 7, 3 

yi karébue . 1.27.9 Tov 8& and p, 53, 31. 


AIFIZOOS 


‘he evidence connecting Sophocles with a play bearing this 
is so doubtful that it is idle to speculate as to its contents. 
$s Andronicus wrote an Aegisthus, which apparently was 
| on the Homeric version of Agamemnon's murder; and 
is an Aegisthus as well as a Clytaemestra: Ribbeck, 7R/* 
161. See also Introductory Note to the /phigenta. 
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HALwTOS 


26 Philodem. de fiet. p. 22 G. < Aloxv- 
Nos> 8 & ‘HXid<ow riv> Ala kal 
aldé<pa Néyer k>al yhv Kal <otpavd>v 
kal Ta wdv<ta kal b>mép Ta wav<T’* 
Kvpiri> dns & év Mu<cois xal>rédv Ala 
Kal <ovpavd>v hwmrdv, <Lopoxr\js> 8 
Alyic0w <ovpavdv p> dvov, év Ol<vel dé 
kal r> dv Ala. 

Such is the restoration of Gomperz as 
given in his edition; and it is evident that 
the latter part of the extract is very doubt- 
ful, and that both the name of Sophocles 
and what he said rest upon an uncertain 
conjecture. Wilamowitz (A4za/. Zur. p 
161) also reads < Domox >[A]fjs & év Muaots 
above. This is the more vexing, as there 
is no extant passage of Sophocles with a 
pantheistic import so clearly marked as 
the. fragment of Aeschylus (fr. 70), or 
Eur. fr. 877 ad’ aléhp rixrer oe, xdpa, | 
Leds ds dvOpwmros dvoudgera, fr. 941 opas 
Tov. bod rév5’ Greipov alfépa | ...roirov 
vouse Ljva, rbvd jyov Gedy: cf. frs. 839, 
git. The lines of Aeschylus are pre- 
served by Clement of Alexandria: Zevs 
éorw alOnp, Leds dé yi, Leds 8 ovpavés, | 


27 
a.ppvb wv 


27 Hesych. 1 p. 293 dpv0uwv* dovu- 
paver. Dodoxdrjs Alyic@w (so Musurus 
corrected the Ms, which gives alyi@w: 
Dindorf conjectured Alye? or Al@ioyr, 
Bergk Al@wv). 

dppv0pos may be either without rhythm 
as in Arist. ret. 3. 8. 1408> 24, where it 
is contrasted with @uuerpos having the 


AIOIOTTES 
Heyne conjectured that this title should be identified wit , 


ovpavos 




















Leds To Ta wavra xwre Tov’ bwéprepov; — 
and the evidence of Philodemus has 
effectually silenced the doubts of those 
who thought that Clement was handing — 
down a false tradition. It has now been 
shown: that the pantheism of Aeschylus is — 
due to Orphic influences, and that such a 
doctrine flourished in Orphic circles in 
the sixth century or even earlier: see 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 1 p. 97 E. tr. 
Perhaps then the hinted identification of 
pawrds opavds and jwrds Lets is less | 
remarkable in Sophocles than it appears 
at first sight. } 

For the connexion of Helios with Zeus | 
see on fr. 752.—7\wwmés does not occur 
elsewhere, but belongs to a class of ad-— 
jectives (ko.Awrrds, evpwmrds, vuxrepwrds 
etc.) which is common in tragedy. In — 
many cases the second member of the 
compound had so weakened that it 
became a mere suffix, as has been shown — 
by Sturtevant in Class. Phil. vit 428 
In puwmds, however, the meaning ‘aj 
pearance’ can still be recognized (2bzd. 
p- 422). ; 


rhythm of verse, and is said to be 
limited (adrépavrov); or else having 
rhythm, discordant, as when it is ¢9 
trasted with ro evpu0 ov (Plat. rep. 400 ¥ 
It was employed in the latter sense {> 
Sophocles, and so metaphorically “Qf 
Eur. Azpp. 529 mar’ EppvOuos EhOas 
Aphrodite). 


the Memnon which is mentioned with other Trojan plays in the 


Argument to the Ajar (p. 3 J.). 


He is followed by Welcker 


(p. 136), and is probably right, although anything in the nature 


of proof is of course impossible. 


The outline of the plot may 


























that case be gathe 
B33) Méurur 8 6 


ov Méuvova mporeyet. 


—s Bixav’ eraiver, rou Se 


122 C ebpo ris av bd Trav 
H wal copwrav iv i bio 
rornpas elpnuéva, ola rapa. -. Lopoxet 
y All cipnuévoy ‘rovwidra...éxov.’ 
ai 8 ain. .€xou are also quoted 

752, 31, who drew from 
spent] 


mesa attached to the pronoun with 
a force: see Jebb on Ai. 


Pas lager lyedgen 
7.1 
ee 
e add who hints at the use of 
Phil, 593 Budporo. wMovew i why 
Sake 
eur. ware: 
xipe bdpas recy Dem. x 
bs Adyowras dwrarras pire wpds 
wowicbas Neyo unddva pire 






For the emphatic tautol 
3s Te Koby herpes Fond ei 
v éxbvra + airév, adda 
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red from Proclus chrestom. (Ai®toris, EGF 
*"Hods vidos éywr idasororevetov Tavorhiay 
at tois Tpwal BonOjcwv: Kai Géres TO madi Ta kard 
Kal oupBoris yevomevns ‘Avriroxos i bro 
vovos avatpeitat, éreta “Ayiddeds Mémvova xreiver: Kai 
2 a "Has mapa Aws aitnoapévn abavaciav Sidwar. 
also mikes a play entitled Memnon (TGF p. 4! ), and 
the death of Memnon the subject of his Vuyooracia. 
r thought that Strabo 728 made a Xi 
s (fr. 405) as his authority for the statement that 
Sace's mother was a Cissian woman, and that it ought to 
e pees attributed to Sophocles. 


slip in quoting 


28 


 rowaird Tot rou pos xadpw Te Kou Bia 


héyw: od 8 airos womep oi codoi ra pev 


Kepdaivew €xov. 


2 £. cool. This appears to be a 
reference to contemporary Sophistic: for 
its influence on Sophocles see Nestle 
in Class. Phil. v. 184.  Athenaeus also 
refers to £/. 61, and quotes from Theo- 
dorus 7d cedebew pdy widow Eyew, draweiv 
5é 7d Teor, Eteocles expresses a similar 
sentiment in Eur. Phoen. 50g, where see 
n. H. quotes Tr. fr. adesp. on ne 
dixalou rhy Shenow Aprvao, | ra 
way bpGvros tv0a xepdareis, and think thet 
our passage may belong to Odysseus, of 
whom Antisth. 4/. s makes Ajax say 6 4¢ 
Kav xpeudperos ef ye Kepdalvew te pdddon, 
See also on fr. 354, 4-—For td piv simi- 
larly placed at the end of a line cf. 0.7. 
1237 Ta pév | AXywr’, and for the same 
licence in the use of the article and «al 
see Jebb's nn. on Ant. 409, Phil. 412.— 

va. implies what we express by ‘to 
damn with faint praise’: so Hes. Op. 643 
wif oNyne alreiy, peyddy 8 dri dopria 
Giada. Cf. Juv. 1. 74 proditas landatur 
at alget. The combination dperty éras- 
veiw was 80 familiar that the Stoics made 

iseworthiness an inseparable quality of 
virtue (Stob. ec/, 11. p. 100, 20, Plut, Se, 
_ Pp. 1039 A, comm, not. 6 p. 1061 A), 

id Chrys 4 employed it as an axiom 
to np bee! ig v0 refrom the existence of fate 
(Alex. Aphr. de fat. 37 p. 210 Br.). 
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TETpaTTEpOL yap vaTov év Serpopacw 


‘ 4 
odnkol Kehawvopues 


29. 2 xedaipdpwes Phot., Ztym. M. cod. D: pedauvdpwes vulgo ap. Ziym. M. 


editur 


29 Phot. /ex. p. 22, 15 éopynkwuévor* 
écpiypévov, amd Tav opnkav, ot Kara 
pécov éopiyuevor’ évev kal 6 apjv* Lopo- 
KAjs Aldioys rods éodiypévous pwipunkas 
TH capkwoes* ‘rerpdmrepot...Kedawdpuves.” 
The same words are found in Ztym. J. 
p- 385, 3, but without the name of the 
play. Hesych. Iv p. 114 o@nxol gives the 
explanation ot Kexuuévor TH capKwoet, 
GAG cuverguypévor. Hence Naber, in his 
edition of Photius, proposed to restore 
Lopoxdjs AlPloyr <ognxods kadet> rods 
éopiyuévous mUpunKkas <Kalov Kexumévous > 
TH gapxkwoe, and. ingeniously conjectured 
that the words formed part of an allusion 
to the giant Indian ‘ants’ described by 
Herodotus 3. 102—105, as being smaller 
than dogs but larger than foxes, resembling 
the Greek ant in form, and pursuing with 
exceeding swiftness the Indians who come 
to gather the gold-bearing sand. These 
animals, he thinks, were mentioned in a 
description of Mesopotamia, the home of 
Memnon, to which belonged the epithet 
ép0dmrepos (fr. 33). Nauck, who accepts 
Naber’s view, would prefer to alter xal 6 
ody in Photius to care? opnko’s. Lobeck 
(Phryn. p. 674) took an entirely different 
view of the meaning; and found a clue to 
it in the fact that a vests with metal studs 


was called wipuné. R. Holland in Roscher 
II 2656 sees in wipunxes an allusion to the 
Myrmidons. 

In the absence of the context it is best 
to connect év Serpmpacw with 4 
‘pinched with strapping’: cf. Nonn. — 
Dion. 1. 192 béopcov ’Avbpopednv érépp 
oonkdoato decug. Poll. 2. 25 ovk 
éopnkwuévny, ok Evderov. A.P. 16, 195 


kal Tas dkuBddrous mepinyéas éeopiyKwoe | 


xetpas, brd oriBap@ xiove Snodmevos; — 
o¢nxés appears to be an adjective with 
the sense of o@n«ddns: Ar. Plut. 561 
isxvol kal ognxwders kal trois éxOpois 


_ dvcapol is well illustrated by Heliod. to. 


31, where a wrestler is described as 6\ov 


‘7d cGua opnxwoas, ‘with all his body 


braced.’ Cf. fr. 341. Blaydes suggests 
ogdnxrot or ogixroi. The tragic rerpd- 
mrepos is parodied in Ar. Ach. 1082 
I'npvévy rerpamriiw (see on fr. 1127), 
which refers to a locust. 
For allusions in Soph. to Herodotus see 
Jebb on O.C. 337. 4 
Dindorf restored xe\awéppiwes, but no 
rule can be laid down for these cases: see 
e.g. Aesch. fr. 300, 2 NetXos émrdpovs. — 
The epigraphic evidence is also fluctuating: — 
Meisterhans*, p. 95. - 


30 


avapkTov 


3O Hesych. I p. 181 dvapxrov: avuré- 
TaKTov, <ov> ovdeis jpte (npkac cod. av 
dpéece conj. Blaydes). Zopoxdys Aldioyn. 
ov was added by Musurus. 


31 


dvapkroy is given by M in Aesch. Zum. 


529, where most editors substitute dvdp- 


xeTov (Wieseler) for metrical reasons. 


avOoBooKov 


31 Hesych. I p. 203 dv@oSocxéy (cod. 
avO0BébcKov)’ avOorpigov (qu. dvOérpodgor). 
Lopoxdjs Aldor. L. and. S. render 
nourishing, growing flowers; but, apart 
from authority, I should have thought 
that the word must mean flower-fed, unless 
it can be shown that Boxe &vOn was 
applied to a gardener. But, as an epithet 


of the bee, the compound agrees with the 
normal: usage of Bdcxw, for which see 
Neil on Ar. £9. 255, zzf- fr. 140. It is 
perhaps superfluous to quote Hom. B 89, 
Eur. Hipp. 77. Ahrens, however, finds a 
reference to Anthemusia in Mesopotamia, 
which he supposes to have been the home 
of Memnon. 

















32 Hesych. 1 p. 242 dure? dresei. 
js Aldioys (alBioy cod.). 

in the sense of fo disobey is 
: see Ant, 219, 381, 


common in 
656 etc. Harpocration quotes Anti 
(fr. 21) as using it, and it occurs in are 
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ATLOTEL 


(Stallbaum on Afo/. 29 Cc); but is other- 
wise unknown to Attic prose, For driwros 
see on fr. 627. On the other hand riw- 
werd for fo obey is rare: Jebb on Trach. 
1228. 


33 
| dp0dmrepov 

Phot. /ex. p. 346, 19 dp05rrepovs the meaning is easy: 6. would be like 
Mj fxovra Ki weplrrepos an ma of vadés, signifying 
rarer. mrepa freyor: flanked with columns. The word repi- 
-Hesych. 111 p. 219 repos occurs several times in Athen. 
r not refer to 205 A—E, and was agit Yona by Casau- 
as using it: dp@érrepos* bon with the help of Vitrav. 3. 3. 6, 
. ovs cod.) Exoveay describing eusty/i ratio. wrepév is properly 
dvéxovra. 7 weyddas = to the projection of the ceiling of 
the colonnade which stretches out from the 
gg ig :) (woraobs cod., repori- li a ay pene aigr' ~ 

pls i ; it thus follows the ana of t 
~ Thecorrupt text of Hesych. was former- ame derés, as given to the gal e: Guhl 
sd as weyddous Guous Exovea,and and Koner, p. 21. Cf. Ant. 285 duguxlovas 






Eoetpre 
Ellendt mentions without a ita 
proposal to substitute Juous bbe Kohwvots 


vaots, with Jebb’sn, (2) But the lexico- 
graphers a to assert that Sophocles 
ve to ip ier epor the meaning, ‘with 


~9q to that eiptare ofty hills.’ It is impossible to say what 
Bat there can be little doubt that 6p66- justification, if any, had for making 
or building. (1) In the latter case 
AIXMAAQTIAES 











as 


es that the death of Astyanax was the central incident 
ss, Next he infers that the Astyanaxy of Accius 

bbeck, Rim. Trag. 412 ff.) was copied from Sophocles, because 
he remaining fragments do not show any point of contact with 
Troades and no other model suggests itself. 
tote a Zroades, which Welcker thinks was copied from 

chylus. All this is uncertain in the extreme, and, even if our 
‘was one of Accius’ sources, we know too little of his methods 
ye justified—in the absence of any corroboration—in using 
fragments of the Astyanax for the reconstruction of the 


Accius also 


_ that Odysseus was the chief character on the Greek side, and 
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Aixuarewrtides. The title obviously suggests that the plot was 
similar to that of the Zvoades; but the fragments are unfortu- — 
nately indecisive, and the only certain fact is the statement in 
the Argument to the Ayar that the play belonged to the Tpawcxn 
mpaypateia. There is nothing whatever to support Ahrens’s — 
guess that the plot is to be found in Hygin. fad. 109, which — 
deals chiefly with the story of Iliona. 

On the other hand, A. Schoell and Bergk! conjectured that the — 
play was largely concerned with the demand for the restitution — 
of Chryseis as related in the first book of the //zad. This view 
was mainly based on frs. 40 and 43; but Hartung, who accepted — 
it, unwarrantably assumed that Chryses was an alternative title : 
for the same play on the ground that frs. 38 and 730 should be ~ 
identified. 

Brunck strangely thought that the Acyuadwrides was a satyr- 
play. The reason which moved him is no longer applicable, — 
since it is now admitted that the line which Harpocration appears — 
to attribute to Sophocles (fr. 34) is actually a fragment from a ; 
comic poet. ; 

4 
2 





More recently O. Rizzo? endeavoured to reconstruct the play, 
with the help of a sepulchral relief discovered near the Porta 
Salaria at Rome, and of the fragments of Accius. He concludes 






that he announced to Andromache the impending execution : 
of Astyanax. The latter was not a child, as in Euripides, but a_ 
full-grown youth. 


34 


oTpatov KabapTns KdTonaypatwv Opis 


3 
i 


34 Harpocr. p. 28, 5 droudrrwy... both technical terms in connexion with - 
Logpoxhjs év Alxparwrist ‘orparod... ceremonies of lustration and purification, — 
Upis’ Kai wade ‘dewdraros dmouaxrns re The former, according to the piney = 
meyddwy suupopov.? The second extract of Wyttenbach (on Plut. de superst. 
in Harpocration was printed by the earlier _p. 166 A), denotes the smearing of the body 
editors as a fragment of Sophocles, but with the magic substance, and the latter — 
Nauck is almost certainly right in attri- the wiping off, ‘sed utrumque promiscue — 
buting it to a comic poet. The lexico- de tota lustratione dicitur.” Hence both 
grapher’s note is attached to Dem. 18. words are sometimes coupled with ca@-_ 
259 (part of the famous description of alpew: cf. Etym. M. p. 573, 1+ drouary- 
Aeschines) ka@aipwy rovs redovuévovs ara is strictly the officourings (ra daro- 
Kal dmoudarrwr 7@ why Kal Trois mirv-  KaOdpyara Bekk. anecd. p. 431, 313 
pos. mwepymarrev and dmoudrrew are  epiPeudsuara Hesych.), and it is unneces- 





en, 


te nin rer 


yg 


* Alternatively, he argued from schol. Hom. A 547 that the subject might have 
been the érAwyr xpioiws. See Jebb, Ajax, p. xvi. 

2 0. Jh. Vil 824: the article became known to me from Gruppe’s summary in 
Bursians Jahresb. CXXXVU 157. 





purifica- 



















 rwody o al yuwaixes év wixdy, | Kai wept- 
 Sewardrwoay. The description would fit 


- 


Pollux 10. 189 atrd 52 7d whAwor, 

nde Ta wWAacOdvra Khpwa, a Kara 
‘rupds wpoo popay ryxerat wai wo\\a 
‘ <y phen uc ra 
: dn or Giccakern dom o 
kp A Tous * $... UKE W- 
." To this passage Hesych. 1 p. 434 

o * els ods rinrous 
2 7H xXévy dia Tov KerTy- 


ray dpyupluv. 
ye speaker describes his shield as 
aba holes, like a My5os. No 
er was right in interpreti 
as. i choles aaa te the 
r enemy not to eyelet- 
as L. and S. take it. 
is traditionally explained by the 
phers (Pollux, Hesychius) as the 
nould covering the wax models which 
subsequently melted and poured 
through holes made for the 
surface of the Mydos. In 
left for the molten 


be poured in. The process (en 


. V Ar., dowep Ald. 


35 
doris pev pry ALySos Gs TuKvopparet 


| hah Mydos Nauck: fuidvydos codd., juiy Aydos Leopardus | rucvoupare? 
ty: wuxvduart AB, wuxvdy raret Cc 


A 
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Hartung, following Schoell’s view that 
the subject of the play is the same as that 
of the 1st book of the //iad, thinks that this 
line is part of an appeal for a prophet who 
shall be competent to save the army from 
the plague. Welcker holds that the 
reference is to Calchas. 


cire perdue) is described by Bluemner 
Technologie, 1V p. 286. In Phot. /ex. 
p. 223, 6 Alydos is not clearly distinguished 
from the melting-pot or crucible itself: 
XGvos tphpara Exwv cvvexi réecapa (leg. 
T@ 8) wapardhowa, 5’ de 6 yaduds HOetra. 
Both meanings appear in the glosses pre- 
served in Eustath, Od. p. 1  § s2 (Ael. 
Dion. fr. 249 Schw.), the of which 
agrees with Photius: lows 5¢ é« rowérov 
Tivos rpbmou Kal Meydos wapa AlN Acorvely 
6 xGvos, repl of dv érépy pyropag \eeu@ 
ypaperac xal bri Abydos ywrela doupy. 
wal Nyda" ywrevripma, xoava, romurudrwr 
Siariwwors (? cs). dv AX 5é, Sri Mydos 
xGvos rehpara txur cureyi) rapar\ijeia 
re 5, &’ dy yards HOcira:, And in the 
epics it is the yéavor which is said to be 
bored with holes: Hes. 7Acag. 862 cacei- 
repos ws | réxvy be’ alfnay bré +’ cbr py- 
rov xodvoto Oarpes, Apoll. Rhod. 3. 
1299 ws 8 br’ dvi rpnroiciy dippwran 
xodvoceie | pica yalejur erd.—With 

Blaydes compares eowpa- 
rev, which occurs in Eur. Andr. 768, and 
ed\nuareiy in Aesch. fr. 106. 


36 


_- Udbnpen wov, Kddapos womepei NUpas 
 Poll.: gon schol. V Ar. (cou ed. Ald., cot, i.¢. ao 4, Dind.) | dorwepel Poll.: 


There is a trace of the some com- 
mentary in Hesych. 1 p. §29 Séraxa 
brodtpior* wadar ydp Trait \dpact «a\apot 
deri xéparos inreri@ero and in Etrm. A. 
p. 283, 8 Eustath. //. p. 1165, 26 ex: 

essly ascribes it to Aclius Dionysius 
fr. 133 Schw.), the Atticist who lived in 
the time of Hadrian: AD\or 6¢ Acortqret 
elwion hs Siva cai Td bwokipor drdyn’ TO 
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yap wadady dvrl rod Képaros bmeribevro 
kadapuov. éudatver dé rovotrdv ri cal 6 
Kkwuikods év Barpdxos, brodvpiov elroy 
dévaxa. There can be very little doubt 
that the note with the quotations goes 
back to the best days of Alexandrian 
scholarship, and it would also appear 
that at that time the mention of dévaé 
(or kaX\amos) in connexion with the lyre 
was an obscure matter. The explanation 
they adopted was that the bridge over 
which the strings are stretched so as to 
keep them from adhering to the sounding- 
board was a reed instead of being made 
of horn, as in later days. (This is entirely 
distinct from the common use of Képata 
=mnxets for which see on fr. 244.) In 
other words, xa\apos was to be understood 
as the equivalent of mayadioy (Lucian 
dial. deor. 7. 4 Kai pwaryddiov brobels), and 
the same interpretation was adopted for Ar. 
Ran. 233 wpocemiréprerat 5 6 Poputxras 
’"ATd\\wr | &vexa Sévaxas, bv brodvpuor | 
évvdpov év Niuvas Tpé~w. We are not in 
a position to say whether the Alexandrian 
view is correct; but it is not altogether 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it fails to take 
account of the description of the primitive 
lyre given in the Homeric hymn to 
Hermes (4. 47 ff.), in which there is no 
mention of a bridge and dévaxes kadduoto 
occupy an entirely different position, viz. 


37 


> \ , , “A 4 
€v TAVTL yap ToL oKoprtios ppoupet ida. 


37 Schol. Nic. Zher. 18 broxdrw trav 
Nwy of cxoprin KpUrrovra, ws Dopoxdr7s 
év Alxuarwriow (alxuadkwros A) ‘év... 
NMA.’ 

This was an old proverb to enforce the 
warning ‘don’t trust appearances.’ Hence 
Ar. Thesm. 528 rhv wapoimtav §° érawed 
Thy wadacdv* bro NOw yap | ravrl rou xp 
wn Sdxn pyrwp aOpetvy, where the schol. 
refers to Praxilla (fr. 4) trd mavri Ow 
cxopriov, w@ éraipe, gudrdoceo. It is 
amplified in the scolion (23 B.*) quoted by 
Athen. 695 D bwd ravri NiOw cKoprios, 


_ éraip’, vrodvera. | ppdgeo uy ce Barn TH 


& dgavet was éwerat dddos. Cf. Aelian 
nat. an. 15. 26 el yap Toro uh yévorro (7.2. 
if the road for the Great King’s journey is 
not thoroughly examined beforehand), 6 
x@pos &Barés dori: brd wavti yap NOw 
kal BwrAY waoy cKoprios éori. The lexi- 


’ 


. 


as fixed in the shell to form a framework 


over which oxhide was stretched so as to — 
(Allen and | 
Sikes’s reference to the passage of Pollux — 
is based on a wrong assumption that cépara — 


produce a sounding-board. 


in his text= axes.) And, in spite of the 


traditional opinion to the contrary, such — 
may have been the meaning of xdé\auos — 
both in Soph. and in Aristoph. In either 


case, whether xéAauos is the bridge or part 


of the sounding-board, the meaning of 


our line is clear: ‘you are like a lyre 
which has lost its reed.” Campbell, who 
reads got, renders: ‘a reed, as it were, 
has been abstracted from your lyre,’ and 
thinks that it is appropriate to a chieftain, 
perhaps Agamemnon, who has had his 
yépas taken away. But it seems more 


likely that the subject to d@ypé0n occurred — 
in the previous line, and I have accordingly 


placed a comma after cov. The comparison 
is with that which, seemingly intact, is 
yet so maimed as to be deprived of all its 
virtue. 


<xal 7d Ocorifew capn> tpnpébn...dv- 
pas. Herwerden, reading oo, thought 
that the words referred to a man ‘morbo 
aut senectute aut vitae denique calamita- 
tibus pristino vigore privato.’ He quoted 


mapecnuinuévos from Ar. Ach. 682 and — 


the well-known Zg. 513 (of Cratinus). 


¥ 


f 


cographers and paroemiographers apply 
it éwi rGv xaxo#Owv: see Phot., Hesych., 
Suid., Zenob. 6. 20, Diogen. 8. 59. 
Nauck thinks that in Zenobius the words 
tairns wéuvntac LomoxAfs which are at- 


tached to the previous proverb (see on fr. _ 


814) should be transposed to follow this. 


For the similar saying éva \@ov dpas rév8? 


Thus of Cassandra, after the loss 
‘of her honour, it might have been said: 











iwijcav oxopmio see Preller on Polemon ~ 


fr. 151. It has been well remarked 
Weir Smyth (Greek Melic Poets, p. 485 
that the Greeks did not expect fair dealing 
from strangers. 

Blaydes would read td wavri xré., as 
in the authorities quoted, but the objec- 


tion to év as the equivalent of ‘under’ 


does not appear to be well founded. Cf. 
Hom. = 521 66 cdicw eixe Noxjoa, 
mworau~. Plat. kge. 625 B dvdwavAa év 
Tots bWnrois Sévdpeciv elot cxcapal. 













1gt, 8 yeol...Kal 
Nee. mpos THY 


supplied M@ov as the missing 
of the line, but Campbell's 
BdOpor is ter. 


tephanus quotes also Eur. fr. 38 
div wap’ CS Aaa Pt Pe ad 


Lf ths $08 hx Otros Cys Abe 
Als Anuviass (fr. 384)...xal ev 
riss ‘rairny...Xpionv.’ 
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38 
Kat Bop.atov éoxapas haBov... 


vos. The usage of both words fluctuates: 
écxdpa is generally the more specific, 
meaning (1) a sacrihcial hearth level with 
the ground, (2) a movable brazier, (3) a 
hollow on the upper surface of the altar; 
but just as Bwuds is sometimes employed 
in the a gad of these senses, so é¢- 
xapa takes the place of Bwpds frequent! 
in verse (cf. fr. 730) and Secmisanted “4 
and inscriptions. Here of course 
the explanation of Stephanus has no 
reference to the text of Sophocles, for é¢- 
xdpas appears to be a possessive geni ive, 
and Swcaioy relates to the structure: ‘the 
raised (pedestal) of the altar.’ Similarly 
in Eur. Phoen. 274 (n.) Soysoe doy dpas are 
‘the structured altars’; but in Andr. 
1138 Bwuod cevdoas detiunror éoxdpar 


the meaning is rather ‘the sacrificial slab 
of the altar (mound),’ for it is im ible to 
say whether the form or the character of 


Bwyds is the more prominent. For further 
information see Reisch in Pauly- Wissowa 
Vi 614 ff. 


39 
kal vnoudtas Kai paxpas Evpwmias 


For waxpas Brunck conjectured paxpdr, 
Ellendt waxpas, Bergk xd« paxpas: Camp- 
bell, however, remarks that the succeeding 
words may have been olxodvras dxras or 
the like. 


40 
ravrnv eye, Kiddav te Kai Xpvonp... 


town, to which the temple of Apollo was 
transferred, was near Hamaxitus on the 
slope of Mt Lekton. It should be ol - 
served that Stephanus has confused this 
Chrysa (or Chryse) with the small island 
of the same name in the hbourhood of 
Lemnos, for which see on fr. 384. 
Meineke, who observes that the codd, 
of Stephanus oo he re oar 
Xpienr, plausibly suggested that the words 
were oes by Apollo, and that réjs 
should complete the line. It is, however, 
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extremely awkward to connect tatrny 
with the place-names; and I think it is 
more likely that Hartung was right in 
placing a comma after éy#, and in making 


ravrny refer to one of the captive women. — 
In the latter case a participle such as — 
Hartung’s édév would foilow Xptonv: he 
takes the speaker to be Achilles. 


41 


> \ x A ~ , Yy 
El puukpos wy Ta havra viKyoas €xw 


41 Phot. /ex. p. 643, 8 paidrov...reBeln 
5° av kal émri rod peyddov. Lopoxdijs 
Alxpadrdériow *el...€x.’ The same words 
are found as part of what is substantially 
the same article in Etym. M/. p. 789, 43 
and Suid. s.v. paidAov. Nauck auds schol. 
Greg. Naz. in Piccolomini’s Studi di filol. 


gr. 1 p. 166 and éex. Vindob. p. 187, 8, 


where the line is quoted without the name 
of the play. 

The statement of the lexicons that ¢ai- 
ov =péya is incredible, even when sup- 
ported by the gloss of Hesych. 1v p. 234 
giving ddpév and wéya among the explana- 
tions of gadAov. But it does not seem 
possible to account for the error either by 
supposing (1) with Campbell, that the 
words are used ironically, or (2) with 
Ellendt, that the grammarian who made 
the quotation was so stupid as to take 
gpadda for the antithesis to pexpds. It is 
much more likely that the words éwi rod 
meyddou are the result of a corrupt tradi- 
tion. In favour of this conclusion it 
should be observed’(r) that in Ztym. MZ, 
though not in Phot. and Suid., the cata- 
logue of meanings and examples is intro- 
duced by the words Paidov cnuaiver déxa ; 
(2) that the tenfold division is recognized 
in the abbreviated list without examples 
given in Bekk. avecd. p. 315, 1 76 paidov 
onuatver déxa, éri re wpoowmou Kal mpdy- 
pwaros 70 Kaxiy, Td wtxpdy Kal TO edKaTa- 
ppovyntov, kal Td dodevés, Kai Td dédokor, 
kal TO dvdnrov, kal 7d amdovv, Kal 7d 
Tamewdy* Kai émi Tod mévynros, Kal émi Tov 
évavtiou T@ omovdalw, Kal éml Tod evre- 
Aovs; (3) that the last-quoted list, which 
contains ten categories but has nothing 
corresponding to uéya, agrees generally 
(though not exactly) with the lists of the 
three other lexicons, and that all alike go 
back to a common original Boethus, the 
author of a Platonic lexicon, according to 
Naber. From these facts it might be in- 


ferred that the uéya-category was not part — 
of the original note, that the Sophoclean 
example was probably cited under the 
category named 76 dodevés in Bekk. anecd., 


and that the words él rod weyd\ov area 


corruption of él rod évayriov TG 
or something of the same kind. But, if it 
seems incredible that the line of Sophocles 
was ever seriously quoted to prove that 
gaihov was a synonym of yéya, some 
other explanation must be sought for the 
- persistence of the category wéya in Eustath. — 
Zi. p. 1356, 64 and schol. Plat. A/c7d. 1 
p- 147 D TO @aidov éxi recodpwy évvoray — 
TdgoeTa, kar’ évavTidrnra mapahauBa- — 
vouévew. émi amhérnros Kal ednfelas An- 
MocGévns’ (19. 30, cf. 3. 27) ob yap ef 
gpavros duets mpoordras xpyobe éwi be 
Tob éwaivov Evpurldns (fr. 473). 
weyébous, paidov oroua dyti rod péya. 
émi d€ yuxpdrnros xré. Stephanus under- 
stood gaidov oréua as an ugly mouth; 
but perhaps @aiAov was interpreted fower- — 
ful as being injurious: cf. Eur. Phoen. 
94, Andr. 870. = 
Ellendt well suggests that the words — 
quoted may have been preceded by wh — 


Oavudgere, ‘don’t be surprised that I who _ 


am naught have won a paltry victory.’ _ 


‘They are a particular application of pro- — 
verbial wisdom: cf. Pind. Pyth. 3. 107 — 


Ourxpos év opurkpois, péyas ev peyddous 
€cggouat. So in another connexion riv 
kara gavTdv €X\a.—ra padda is an internal — 
acc, rather than the direct object: cf. Eur. — 
Alc. 1029 Ta pev yap Kodpa Tois uxGow... 
Toiot 8 ad Ta pelfova vix@ar, fr. 1034 Td 
vixdv rdvdiy’ ws Kadov yépas, | Ta wh 
dixava & ws dravraxod kaxéy.—Wecklein 
(Stézgsb. bayr. Ak. 1890 p. 28) proposed 
to substitute yadpa for aida, but there is 
no ground whatever for suspecting the 

~ text of Sophocles. Blaydes boldly sug- 
gested 7a weydda.—For the periphrasis 
with €xw see on fr. 489. 








émi 6é 

















$3 Schol. A Hom. 0 302 75 yorw Mévns 
 Sopoud "econ : Staves Bg 
= 7 A 5 7 cs rt 
orp) w ye.” To the same effect Eustath. 
. P. 107, 10, who attributes the. geni- 
he to The name of 





drama ati 


162 du@Dwa xpod- 
(Alxpad- 


of the line doubtful, 
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42 


less as they stand and probably, though 
not certainly, corrupt. Bergk pro 
@ore Sevrépay with erovdtw in the follow- 
ing line (M. Schmidt rts him as pro- 
posing Sevrépas), and hardy ds ra 
devrepa. But Herwerden’s elegant efra 
devrépas is much more attractive, if any 
change is to be made: there must have 
been such a — - to make ee mean- 
ing ‘one, single’ at least a possibility for 
Baas (e.g. ode dSevrépa Leroy te 
javas is used of size as in Pil. 286 Bag 
ro" 5 ee i ere Pers. 451 vijoos 
Bad. y r fr. 3 ex $ 
darrds Bard xOXE. oe 


43 
Mvvov 7° ’Emotpodov rte 
43 re Gaisford: ye codd. 


by Achilles when he sacked the town, 
and Briseis became the yépas of the con- 


ueror. The Homeric are B 
t Avprnoody dia s «ai relyea 
OpBns, | nad bd Mévyr’ tBarer cal 'Exi- 


arpopow § dyxeciudpous, | vidas Edyroio 
LerAnriddar dvaxros, T 295 (lament 
of Briseis over Patroclus) 61° dvdp’ dudy 
dds "AxiMeds | ixrewer, wipoer be wider 
Geiano Mévyros. Strabo 612 draws the 
inference that Lyrnessus was the town of 
Mynes, since Thebe is excluded as being 
the stronghold of Eetion. Both were in 
seu) south of the Troad on the Adramyttian 
plain. . 


44 
marnp 8¢ xpvadis audikwa xpovraha 


Xpéoys dugreyri or Xpwonider 
ag pina yer 3 

(‘putting on his s awry!) 2 , 
oer tote BS dwexdés (brecdis Diels). 
Campbell sought at the same time to set 
right the prosody of du@i\wa by reading 
wrarhp 54 Xpéens dugitqra «pdeweda, #0. 
‘the wool-enwreathed edge of the fillet 
on his sceptre,’ in reference to Hom. 


An tidt. “7. 
says: “Ixvn méds Maxedovias... Eparo- 
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Ar4f. Headlam (/. ?. xxx 316), fol- 
lowed by J. M. Edmonds in C. &. 
XXVII 4, endeavours to defend the long « 
of aduditwa by Antiph. fr. 49 11 30 K. 
(Athen. 455 F) tyopadidas re Awoodpxous ° 
pavOdvers ; Tupdv Néyw and other passages, 
but the evidence is too weak to count 
against the numerous instances to the 
contrary. However this may be, it is im- 
probable that Campbell was right in 
eliminating the reference to some kind of 
shoe: Hesych. II p. 540 has xpovwava: 
tvAwa brodjuara, but Kpotmrefar is the 
better-supported term (Cratin. fr. 310 1 
103 K. ovros & elolvy cvo8awrol, kpovrefo- 
pdpor yévos avdp&v). If this be so, it is 
worth considering the suggestion of M. 
Mayer that the line refeis to Priam, mak- 
ing an attempt to escape from the Greeks. 
But drexdv’s will not account for xpuadus, 
and I cannot help thinking that the corrupt 


45 
axvynv Avdns KepKidos 
45 dvdis cod.: 


45 Hesych. I p. 345 dxyvnv Avdjjs 
kepxidos. Looxdjs Alxuahwras. axvyv 
TO dkpov kata Thy épyaciay dxpws exov, 7} 
amd THs Oadacclas dxvns* err. yap Naurpa 
kal duapavys. ypdderac dé Kal ixvy. 
M. Schmidt holds that the last words 
have nothing to do with Sophocles at 
all, but refer to the place called “Iyvac 
123, of which Steph. Byz. 


obévns dé “Axvas airay gnot. They do 
not appear in Proverb. Append. 1. 44 
dxvn Avéjs xepxidos* To dxpov, ad Tov 
Thy épyaciay axpws exew, 7 ard Tis ba- 
Aarrias dxvys. . It is idle to emend tyvy 
(axnv Nauck formerly, dxujv Blaydes). 
The most comprehensive gloss on dxv7 
is in Atym. M. p. 181, 50 axvn Taca 
Aewrérys bypod Te kal Enpod. Cf. Suid. 
s.v. Kal &xvn adds, 7d Aewrdtrarov Tov 
Udaros, 6 appos THs Paddoons. ‘This will 
explain its use for teardrops ( 7rach. 849), 
for dew (O. C. 681), for spray from the 
sea (Hom. A 426), for smoke (Aesch., 
fr. 336), and for chaff (Hom. E 499). 
The colloquial use in Ar. Ves. 92 cor- 
responds: iv & otvy katautoy Kav dxvnv— 
‘even a wiwk. Here the reference is to 
the delicacy or glossiness of the material ; 
‘the /fime-spun product of the Lydian 
shuttle.’ There is no reason to find fault 
with Hesychius’ explanation, but the sug- 


, 





word conceals an allusion to the elabo- — 
rately fashioned shoes of the oriental — 
monarch with their decoration of gold. — 
So xpuceocdviadov tyvos of Helen and — 
of the Muses in Eur. Or. 1468, 7. A. 1042. 
Pollux 7. 86, 92 mentions cdvéada Tup- 
pnvixd as having wooden soles and gilded — 
straps, and adds that Phidias represented 
Athena as wearing them. Duris (7HG — 
Il 477) ap. Athen. 5358, describing the — 
shoe of Demetrius Poliorcetes: roérw 62 
xpvcod moddiw évidawov rokidav éricw — 
kal umpocbev éviévres of rexvira. Par- 
rhasius had golden shoe-buckles: Athen. — 
543 F. dupikwa would refer to th 4 
of linen, fastening the shoes round the 
ankles, and themselves embroidered with 
gold. The metre might be patched with 
xpvo& marnp Sis aupitwd <TEe> Kpol- — 
mada, but the corruption probably lies — 
deeper. 


corr. Musurus 


gestion that this use of dxvy arises by 
direct transference from the meaning © 
spray is unnecessary. dxpws isacommon — 
word in the scholia to Sophocles: see 
schol, 0. :7.-148, Osage 1695 Hippo- — 
crates used axvn for fluff or shreds — 
of linen, the substance of lint: Erotian — 
Pp. 50, 12 dxvn d0oviov- 7d wap’ Huiv Aeyd- — 
pevov Etopa, €& od ylyvera words. y 
dxvy dNivov Hesych., Atym. MM., Suid., — 
Bekk. amecd. p. 474, 29- 

Richness and luxuriousness of dress are — 
often attributed to the Lydians, whose — 
fashions were copied by the Ionians of — 
Asia Minor at the time when Sardis was 
the capital of Croesus. Cf. Aesch. fr. 59 
boris xiTGvas Bacodpas re Avdlas | Exec 
modnpets, Xenophanes fr. 3 a8pootvas de 
baddvres dvwhedéas Tapa Avddy...qecay 
els dyophy mavadoupyéa pape’ Exovres. 
There is a double implication, Lydian 
ornament as well as Lydian harmony, 
in Pind. Mem. 8.15 Avéiav pirpay xava- 
xa6a memoxidyvévay, although it is not 
recognized by the editors. Hence Ar. 
Ach. 112 (Blaydes) etc. —Av8yjs, here for 
Avitas. So conversely Avdia for Avé7 in 
Trach. 432. 

Welcker interpreted the words as re- 
ferring to the clothing in which Astyanax — 
was buried: see Introductory Note. Cf. 
"Iorptavidwy ty fr. 210, 67. 
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Tous, dre agree ion, the son of 


Laprndiv axrh. Zeus, was the eponymous hero of the 
for the Sarpedonian Thracian promontory (schol. Eur. hes. 
ontory are Hesych. tv p. 12 Zap- 29). He was slain by Heracles on his 
; 00 Laprniovia. réros return from Troy (Apollod. 2. 10s). The 
wA\tdwvas éxwv cai occurrence of the name in these parts has 
os. The been connected with other evidence of 
Zenob. 5.86. Phot. the settlement of Cretans on the N. coasts 
=Suid.s.v. Zaprndiv dxrh® of the A (Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 209). 
" Tw meyddnv. Our authorities also mention a a ot 
su , that island Sarpedon in the Ocean stream, 
described ‘Sarpedonia = was ag ayy ee’ the Gorgons : 
‘th . Its positi see Cypr. fr. 21 ( . gt) See 
) n och of the gon further on fr. 637. . 
¢ Thracian Chersonese, is fixed by 
trabo 331 fr. 52. Cf. Hdt. 7. 58. 


47 
aixpéderos 


7 alxpdderos cod.: corr. Meineke 







member should express an instrument 
rather than a cause, Ellendt seems to 
be conscious of this when he renders 
hasta ligatus, but the meaning required 
is of course ‘bound in war’ (L. and S.). 


Dindorf to restore d\crplas in 
O. C. 371, but, as Jebb remarked, the 
| ng of the second syllable would 
not be permissible. Neil on Ar. Ay. 445 
points out that the cognate d\urfpior is a 
word of grave a and it may be in- 
ferred that in Ach. Lc. ddsrpla is mock- 
heroic ( = steeped in sin). 
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49 


> / 
avnKes 


49 Hesych. I p. 199 dnxés* dijKov. 
LopoxA7js Alxmarwriow. dvyxés, which 
is required by the alphabetical order, 
was restored by Musurus, and dvjKxeorov 
(for afxov) by Pierson on Moer. p. 78, 
who compares tavax7ys, and the glosses 
mpocakés and nOnxés. This is better 
than M. Schmidt’s suggestion dvnBés- 
dvnBov. dvnxys does not occur else- 


50 
ameOns 


50 Hesych, I p. 230 dwrecOyjs* avumd- 
TaxtTos, dmicros (dmrewcros conj. Nauck: 
see on fr. 627). Zopoxdrys Aixuarwriow 
(-érnow cod.). 

This word is not extant elsewhere 


51 


> 4 
apTavy 


51 Bekk. amecd. p. 447, 7 dprdavyn 
Kuplws pwev 7 <dia> (so Ellendt: amd 
Blaydes) Trav karwdlov dyxdvn, Dopoxrijs 
oe év Aixuadwricw émi rot decuod. He- 


~sych. 1 p. 291 dprdvyn: 7 dia Kadwdlov 


ayxovn, < Dogoxhis 0 > év Alxparwricw 
(} aixwaddryots cod.) éri rot decuod. To 
these ¢estimonia should be added Etym. 
M. p. 150, 2 dprdvn> H éx T&V Kadwdlwv 
dyx6vn, Zopoxd7js 6¢ <év Alyxwarwrlow > 
émli decuod, év ’Avriyévyn (v. 54) ‘ wdek- 
Taiow apravacw’ dyxévas. The reason 
for the supplement will appear presently. 

avn means a vope, noose, and is 
always applied by Aesch. and Soph. (it 
does not occur in Eur.) to a death by 


where, but is related to dxos as dmabns | 
to md0os, dvouevns to pévos, dvayns to — 
dyos, dgbevjs to obévos etc. The long 
vowel, for which see Monro H. G.? § 125 — 
(8), is "due to the influence of dvjxeoror. . 
Cf. Moeris p. 191, 21 dvaxés oe 

*Arrixal, ws kal Etrodts Aléiv (fr. 21 1 
263 K.), aepdmevrov "EXXnves. j 


J 


re 


in tragedy, though otherwise common 
enough. Matthiae on Eur. Or. 31 ex- 
ploded the view that d216%s was the Attic 
form. Pindar employed des as an 
epithet of réxn (fr. 40). 


eo ee a re 


















hanging. It must not be supposed that 
in the Alyuadwrides Soph. was referring 
to a rope used for any other purpose, 
although at first sight such an inference 
might appear legitimate. For the arti- 
ficial character of the note can be test 
by the scholia. Thus on O. 7. 1266 — 
xaha Kpemaorny dpravnv we have dpravny] 
decudv... Thy avapryrichy (2.2. xpewaorip) * 
kuplws 6€ dprdvn éyerat H Ex TOY Kahw- 
diwy dyxovn, but on Ant. 54 whexraiow 
dpravatce AwBGrac Biov the comment is 
dprdvaot] ayxévacs. ‘The annotator se-— 
lects arbitrarily one or the other of the 
fixed synonyms, 





52 
»” 
QO€7TTTOV 


890, 7. 4. 1092. It belongs to the list 
of verbals in -ros collected on fr. 210, 8 
which have an active, or at any rate not 
a passive force. r 

Tucker restores doer’ for aerr’ (vulg, 


ded’) in Aesch. Suppl. 920 (876). 


52 Hesych. 1p. 297 doemrov: doeBés. 
Looxh7js Aixuadrwriow (alxuadwroscod.). 
Cf. Bekk. anecd. p. 451, 19 doewrov: 76 
dceBés. 

doerros (whence dcerrety Ant. 1350) 
occurs also in O. 7. 890 ef uh THY acér- 
tov épéerat, and in Eur. Hel. 543, Bacch. 
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53 
€utevpou 

53 Hesych. 11 p. 80 éuwdetpov- els riw yaorépa rois dvipdow Foxas éva- 
els (évadovers cod.) ras wNevpds. etoPac. Blaydes : éuwhevpod, in 
js ( w cod.). place of ¢uwXevpov. At first sight this is 
: is no other trace of the existence ——. but it appears that ¢u\evpody 
evpodv. The meaning would seem follows the analogy of yraoir (Bekk. 
against his ribs,’*chargehim,’ anecd. p. 87, 9 yraOoi: dvri rod rip 
usage of évd\\e~- yrddow riwre. Dpinyos Movorpiry. 
ef, Plut. Lucul/. 11 ro@ro — Hesych. 1 p. 437), xepadatody (Mare. 

yarrépa évaddo- ev. 12. 4), and the Homeric yuoir. 

non posse suav. vivi sec. Epic. 2 





+ : - Hesych. 11 p. 112 évibras: dvwrics. 
ad Lopoxdjjs Alx- 


‘Logon dhant 
a Ah a cod. MM, 
+; Pe : har paws Hy 


évorrats 
54 évisras cod.: corr. Bentley 


of earrings by women in Homeric times 
see Z 182 and Leaf én Joc. In the classical 
period the practice was extremely com- 
mon, and is attested by a variety of names, 
such as évwria ecg ge aoa inserr.)}, 
whdorpa, éhuxrijpes, er) d\dbfia. 
See pe Mueller, Privatalter(imer*, 
p- 111; Dict. Ant. 1 1002. For the 
compounds from é9%, ‘hole,’ see Sturte- 
vant in Class. Phil. VU 422. 


55 
emipaowerat 
Hesych. 11 p. 160 érydosera* correct. If that is so, Sophocles adopted 
ae 700 pdocowos,6 the Homeric future of éripalopa: in the 
ot 52 épdyerai, Ymra- same sense which it bears in A 190 fAxos 5 
kal igrhp drysdocera: 48" énidgre: | ddppaca. 
whelw. Logpowdjs Aly- LL. and S., on the other hand, refer it to 
éxindecw, te knead again: but in A. P. 
are given, of 7. 730 Stadtmueller returns to the ms 
6 ih gn Hr yy a 
7 era, In aro ° e. t 
we cannot tell Jacobs), and érmdeow should perhaps 
the word was isa from the lexicons (@r: drrer 
justified in his is read in schol. Ar. ae. 14). 
explanation is alone 





§-8 
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56 


»¥ 
lavva 


56 Hesych. 11 p. 338 “Iavva: év pev 
Aixpuarwrist (-wrnot cod.) Zogoxdéous 
drédocav ‘EdAnvixn, érel (emi cod.) "Iavvas 
Tovs “EAAnvas Néyoutw: év 6é Tprmrordéum 
(fr. 617) él yuvackds, ws cal & Ioméoe 
(fr. 519). gTwes d€ rHv ‘EXévyy. émceckds 
6é of BdpBapor rods “EXAnvas “Iwvas dé- 
youow (Aéyovot pév cod.), kal év Tpwiry 
(fr. 631) BapBapov Opjynua rd ial. 7 dvoua 
yuvaikds. 

To orientals who came in contact with 
them, and especially to the Persians, the 
Greeks were known as “Iwves, ’Idores, 
*Idves. Hence Ar. Ach. 104 ob AjYe 
xpdco, xavvdrpwkr’ “Iaovad with the 
schol.: mdvras rods “EAAnvas "Idovas oi 
BapBapor éxddovv. <Aesch. fers. 181 
"ladvav yhv olxerar wépoat Bédwv, 2b. 
952 ‘Idvwv yap amnipa, lave vaippaxros 
“Apns, 76.1014, 1027. There is the same 
intention in Szpp/. 71 “Iaovlowor viporwr, 
where the schol. has rightly dvri roi 
gwvy “EXAnukyn, but the editors have 
sought for a more subtle explanation, 
forgetting that the Danaids are as much 


57 


lepodas 


57 Hesych. 11 p. 347 iepédas: tovovs. 
Dogoxrjs Alixuarwroas. ws kal Tov yéporra 
yepordav 7) yepodvros Néyer (Aéyovct con]. 
Blaydes). 

For iowcvs Heringa restored iepeds, and 
nothing better has been suggested. For 
yepo.dav J. Pearson conjectured yepolray, 
altering iepé\as to lepoiras accordingly, 
and this view, so far as concerns ye- 
potray, was approved by Lobeck (Pavh. 
Prol. p. 387). ‘On the other hand, Din- 
dorf proposed ynpé\av to correspond with 
the lemma. 7 yepoivros baffles the critics 
altogether, and is rejected by M. Schmidt 
as a marginal gloss. Heringa’s 7 yepor- 
tiay has no probability. It should be 
added that a few lines before the ms of 
Hesychius gives lepduas- r&v iepdv émiue- 
Novmevos. Musurus restored iepoxéuos, but 


foreigners as the Persians. Timoth. Pers. 
161 Idova yAdooar éétxyvetiwy, where the 
curious broken Greek of the Persian is 
quoted. The prevalence of the archaic 
form indicates an attempt to represent 
the Persian pronunciation: ‘in Persian 
all Greeks were called Yauna’ (Starkie 
on Ach. |.c.). The effeminacy of the 
Asiatic lonians prejudiced their kinsmen 
in Greece against the name: Hdt. I 
143 of wey dAdo “Iwves cal of "AOnvaior 


épvyov 7d ovvoua, ob BovAduevor “Lwves — 


kexAjoOa. In the extract from Hesych. 


it is stated that Sophocles used “Iavva — 


(1) as an adj.=‘EAAnmxy in the Aly- 


Madwrtdes, (2) as a description of a Greek — 


woman, or specifically of Helen, in the 
Triptolemus and Toméves. In place of 
"Tavvas it seems almost certain that we 


ought to read ‘Iévas with L. Dindorf, 


Lobeck, and others (’Idovas Casaubon). 
Similarly, Lobeck (Path. Prol. p. 32) 
would give "Iavy (or Idvva, as Ellendt 
prefers) in place of “Iavyva in the lemma. 
Blaydes strangely prefers “Iawa. 


is lowovs? tepddas may be right, but it 
belongs to a class of words more appro-— 
priate to comedy than tragedy, and, if 
used by Sophocles, was probably con- 
temptuous. ‘lhe best-known of its cognates — 
are wawddns (Sappho), and cxwrrdédns 
(Ar. Vesp. 788); some are mere valgarisms, 
such as 6féAns, olpéddns, or@ddns, Kopu- 
wroAns, dmruddAns; KovdAns, said to mean a 
priest, is obscure. Lobeck (Phrynichus, 
p- 613; Path. Prol. p. 129) adds the pro- 
per names Micyédas, ’Apyédas, Pecddras, 
IIv@éAys. The formation, though not | 
primitive (Brugmann, Comp. Gr. I p. 

211), is not compounded from é\Avm, 


os 










M. Schmidt combines it with the present — 
glossthus: iepd\as’ rGyv lepGv érysehovpevos. — 
‘iepddas Lovcus’ DopoxdAys Alyuadwrion, bs 
kai Tov ynpavra ynpodav Néyer. But what © 


red vt 


Ds: 











ee 






58 Hesych. 11 ixrepetooper * 
eTevoomer. insahhs Aianadeoe, Is. 
Voss restored ixropetooper. ibid. p. 352 

pevio * txeredcouev. ‘This verb 
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58 


ixropevoopmev 


is ae oe hom form ixrwp, which 
appears in the compounds 
and rpogixrwp. oe ee 


59 
, 
OTEPVOMAVTLS 
Po 2. 162 Kal creprépavrw wails xpapevor os. Aristid. 1 
js Tov Kahodmevov éyyacrpiuvdoy. Dind., speaking of the inspiration of 
ch. 11 p. 107 évoreprowarriais’ éy- Dionysus, pave: Sandie EdpucNéous rdv- 
wiOas. opoxdijs Aixuarwricw:  dolev KxaradauBdvwr, indicates, in the 
abt is rightly corrected by same way as Plutarch, that Eurycles 
k to + éyyaorpiuv0n. was a generic name given to spirits 
5.0. éyyaar, éyyaor, ts temporarily occupying the body of a 
Mv@wra, Lopoxdjjs 5é arep- man. There is nothing in these 
_ Schoi. Soph. 252 © which is not satistied by the simple in- 





ference that Eurycles alleged his oracles 
to be the voice of a demon lodged in 
his own breast. So schol. Plat. : Edpu«\jjs 
yap ébbxer dalnovd rwa dv TH yarrpl Exar, 
tov dyxeNevdpevoy abr@ wrepl ray wedbv- 
twv héyew, and schol. Aristoph. : rd\9@% 
pavrevouevos but rod dvurdpyorros airy 
Salnovos. Such a proceeding corresponds 
exactly with the methods of savage ma- 
— as reported by E. B. Tylor in 
cyel. Brit” Vii 63: “cheating sorcerers 
use ventriloguism of the original kind, 
which (as its name implies) is supposed 
to be caused by the voice of a demon 
inside the body of the speaker, who really 
himself talks in a fei human voice, or 
ueaking or whistling tones thought 
suitable to the thin-bodied spirit-visitor.’ 
It is unnecessary therefore to suppose 
that Eurycles was a ventriloquist in any 
other sense, or to Campbell's in- 
ference (on Plat. £¢.) that ‘he made his 
voice sound as if from within the person 
consulting him.’ For further information 
see Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 928). 
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Jacobs identified this play with the Danae, supposing that it 
had an alternative title ; and Welcker (p. 349) was inclined to 
agree with him, while reserving the possibility that the same 
material was used over again by Sophocles for the production of 
a satyr-play. It should be added that Meineke (on O. C. p. 275) 
also held that the Danae was a satyr-play, but there is little 
to justify the assumption’. Alternative titles are not common 
and should only be accepted where the evidence is quite clear, as 
in the case of the pues or “Extopos AUtpa of Aeschylus (7GF 
p. 84). Besides, it is not likely that a play would be named 
alternatively after one or other of the principal characters. It 
would be more natural to suppose that the citation of the play as 
Danae was a mistake, due to the identity of the subject-matter 
with that of Euripides’ Danae and the greater celebrity of 
the latter. For similar errors see Introduction, §1. It must, 
however, be admitted that the error, if such it was, was more 
persistent than is usually the case, and had infected even the 
best critical tradition. 

Brunck, on the other hand, considered that the Acrzsius must 
be identified with the Larzssaez, and that its subject was the 
accidental killing of Acrisius by Perseus when throwing the 
discus. The variation of title would be more natural than in the 
other case, but Jacobs appears to be justified in arguing that 
frs. 64 and 65, at any rate, are more suitable to the story of 
Danae. See also Escher in Pauly-Wissowa IV 2086. 

' If the identification of the Acriszuzs with the Danae is correct, it 
contained the story up to the time of the discovery of the birth of 
Perseus, when Acrisius sent mother and child adrift on the Aegean 


SS ee 


aad a, a eee : i 
Oe a ae 


in a Adpva~. Perseus was known to Hesiod as the son of Danae ~ 
(Scut. 216), and is mentioned as the son of Zeus and Danae ~ 


in Hom. & 319 f. The fullest and best account of the legend 
depends on the authority of Pherecydes in schol. Ap. Rhod. 


4.1091, 1515 (FHG175). Sophocles refers to the imprisonment — 


of Danae in the brazen chamber in Azt. 944. There may be 
a reference to our play in Menand. Sam. 244 ov« axnkoas 
AeyouTwr, elmré Hot, Nuxijpare, | TOV Tpayooay, @s YevdMEVOS Xpuaos 
0 Leds éppin | dia téyous, catecpypévny 5€é aid’ ewoiyevo€év Tore ; 


1 See n. on fr. 165. Meineke also relied on frs. 166, 167. 
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4 @s érubad\ew Bidnv te cai Evvavdiav 
— 60 der’ coni. Ellendt | émyt cod. : : corr. Musurus | Sidqvra: cod. : cor. Maussacus 


lM 60 Hesych. § p. 375 Bidm* eddos. dowepel | Ydddoe (or ws éwiorara | ydd- 
: Axp<wly>...‘ws... New), with eldos xpoduaros in the gloss. 
4x Bldvy. For the last word, pene aon various meanings which 
a inguished in the 
ibid. p. 4035 Bvbol- oi "eames ) The concerted playing of 
cops xpnoly (cor- aie and flute: Athen. 617 F illustrates 
is from Ephippus fr. 7 (11 254 K.). So 
passage un- schol. Ar. Zg. 9 EvwavNa Adyeras Srav 
here, but Dindorf, «@dpa xal abd\ds cumpwry, schol. Greg. 
hi is to be possible, prints Naz. 11 p. 106 Aé¢youer 5¢ cwavAlay xai 
it alse title Kpiors as fr. 332 of xOdpas dua ovyxpovoudyys addy «al 
is edition. Nauck’s view is the more  cvu@deyyoudrns. (2) Asymphony of flutes: 
pable schol. Ar. Lc. EvvavMa xadetrac érav dbo 
right reading, avAnral 7d abrd Néywow. Hesych. 111 
as is shown p. 172 Thy bw dbo éwvrehoupévny alhyow. 
ollux 4. 83 'A@hwne: 3¢ cal ovvavMa ris 
explanation, it means éxadeiro* cvudwria ris wh =~ dy pecans 
on a musical instrument, Oyvalas cvravdoivrwr. hy Ete 
and émpa\\ew shows _ paniment of the voice by t flute, differ differ- 
t in question here. But ng fom a In th esp that no 
what kind of a note? No answercan be articulate words were su h appears 
ren, and it is idle to enquire whether tobe the meaning of the definition given 
, Bbdnv, Bidvy or some other form by Semus ap. At 618 A tw ris dylr 
d be preferred, since they are all cuupuwrlas duoBaios aidof Kal puOuoi 
Bégnr obviously suggests xwpls Adyou Tod poe . Tothe 
it is sometimes ex- same effect but less y Pollux 4. 83 
(Hesych., Etym. M.), ol 3¢ riv cuvavay eldos rporav\joews 
trustworthy evidence of its olovra: ws rhv abApdlary. The account 
than as=confertim. of the word is to be found in Hemsterhuis 
that Bé8qv wasa_ = on _Lucian dia/. mar. 3. 2, who p 
ynotjustifiedin to show that it is often used figuratively 
an ~ . edbin to bates, Bo harmony. So far as 
aia ae the te’ orm 0 t is possible to - appears to 
as in have used the re first sense. 
here is no inathoriey for The verse is a trochaic tetrameter with 
s drasalation ‘to accompany an iambus wanting at the end. 
ydes jectured 












61 
1 TW, a 
dxover’ ; hl) parny vraxra ; 


mavra yap ro. T@ hoBovpévy Woe. 
61. & rdvra SMA: drarra vulgo 


_Stob. 8. 2 (111 p. 340, 13 restore two senarii reading #0 for 
Xe : Bog... thacrd; Gaisford, Colmtet G G. H. 

S of Stobacus alone pre- Mueller and Naber ‘conjectured ote dxoter’ 
Gio the exit the symbol of he and Gomperz elgaxoter’ for &* deoder’ ; 
se and for patios fhacr> Porson sal 
fragment has been asstiled by many stituted 9 Adexw dry, Halm § adrye 
hus, Hermann endeavoured to «A\dw, Naber § wdrqy eaX0, Vater 9 adror 
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xrumet, Nauck 9 udrny ddvcrd. Wecklein 
approved the restoration of Bog ris* ovK 
dxover’; } uadrny KNUwW; dmravra Kré. Hense 
thinks the original may have run dxover’ 
<@ yuvaixes> ; 7} wdrny xré., and accepts 
the vulgate dravra. They quote Z/. 1406 
BoG ris €vdov" ovK« axover’, & gitar; The 
objection taken to patynyv dAaKTe appears 
to be ill-founded, and the connexion is, 
‘Do ye hear? Or am I but an idle 
babbler? For in my fear it may be that 
I hear a sound where there is none.’ H., 
who justifies the text, quotes for parny 
bdaxretvy Aesch. Ag. 1672 paralwy Tavs’ 
bAayudrwv (Clytaemnestra of the Chorus). 
Plat. degg. 967 C Tods PtdocopoivTas Kvol 
paratats deka fovras xpwuévacow brakats. 
Tryphiod. 421 (of Cassandra) pdarnv 
bAdovea. Dion Cass. 46. 26 moda voor Kai 
harnv drakreis. So uayuddxas in Pind. 
Nem. 7. 105, and pawuAdKay yA@ooav 
in Sappho fr. 27. Observe the appro- 
priateness of the metaphor from ,a dog 
barking at a sound or shadow by night. 
‘To fear a sound’ was proverbial (note 
Tot in v. 3) of a nervous or baseless fright : 
cf. fr. 314,139. Hence Eur. Phoen. 269 7 
rls obros; HKTUTOV PoBovmEOa;|\aravra 
yap To\MGot Sewa Palverar, which closely 
resembles the present passage. H. 
writes: ‘ Yogodens was the title of one of 
Menander’s plays, from which, I suspect, 
was borrowed a detail in A. P. 11. 210 
dvO@paxa kal ddgynv mapaBierar 0 oTpa- 
Tusrns | Addos drocgiyéas uprwa Aomaria 


(schol. Yopodens orparusrns, unde Popov 
Tis bapvns pépew Suvdpevos), * stuffs his 
ears against the crackling of cinders and 
of laurel in the fire with the fringe of his 
military woollen cloak.” Cf. Hesych. 
pevéxturos* 6 wh pododens. Eur. Hec. 
1113 PdBov wapécx’ av ob pérws bbe Kris. 
Rhes. 565 OA. Arcdunies, obx FHxoveas—F 
kevos Wogpos | orager 6 wrwv ;—revxéwy 
twa kTirov ; Al. ok, GG Seopa mwiKGy 
€& avtirywr | kAafer cdjpov’ Kdué ToL, wply 
noObunv | decuGv dpaypyoy trmxav, tdv 
poBos. -In Aesch. Zheb. g7—100 the 
panic-stricken maidens are made by the 


MSS to cry dover’ 7 odK dxover’ doriiwy 


Krbrrov ;...kTbmov d€édopKa * wararyos obx évos 
dopés, and déd0pxa was accepted by Jebb on 
O. 7. 186, Phil. 2153; but we must 
surely read dédocxa: cf. 235, 185, Agam. 
1535, Soph. O. C. 1462 xrémos, le, wad’ 
60° épetrerat | d:68od0s &daros (so I read: 
uéyas is a gloss, as may be seen from 
Suid. s.v. dgparos)*...d€50xa 5° ob yap 


addov...Dr Verrall, comparing Aes. 784 — 


xetpt adv xevy dopds, conjectures in 7heb, 
100 mararyos ob Kevds dopds, which is v 
probable in my opinion, except that 1 


would rather punctuate xréqov dé50xa— 
mararyos ob kevds—bSopds. Similarlyin Eur. 
Suppl. 179 Tyrwhitt corrected dedopxévar 


In an epigram 


for dedorxévac of the Mss. 
quoted by Meineke Anal. Alex. p. 397 


read tiua Tov orépyovra, radlarpoga d’épya 
dedoixws (for dedopxws) | mepadnre ppovety — 


pndév virép To wérpov.” 


62 
GAN ovdev Eprrer Wevdos Eis yhpas xpdvov. 


62 Stob. for. 12. 2 (111 p. 444, 6 
Hense) ops ’Axpto? (so S, Dog. ’Axpt 
cod. Voss., "AX\evddars B: the extract is 
omitted in MA). ‘d@AX’...xpédvov.’ 

The sentiment, that falsehood is a 
sickly growth which soon decays, may be 
illustrated by Aesch. Ag. 625 otk é00’ 
brws éEaym Ta Yevdq Kara | és Tov odd 
piroor kaprrode@a xpivov. Arist. eh. WV. 
1. 8 rog8 11 re pwev yap adyOe? rdvra 
ouwvdde Ta brdpxovTa’ THOSE Wevdet Taxd 
Stapwret TadnOés. Theopbr. fr. 153 W. 
éx diaBorHs Kal POdvov Weddos er’ ddLyov 
lcxdoay dmewapdvOn. Menand. monost. 
547 wWevdduevos ovdels avOdver moddv 
xpivov. Similarly xpévos deixvucw dvdpa 
(O. 7. 614 etc.). Nauck, objecting to 
the phrase yfpas xpévov in this con- 
nexion, altered yjpas to uijxos. This is 


an arbitrary proceeding, which d aa 
characteristic subtlety of diction. ‘Tr.: 


‘no falsehood lasts through time’s decay.’ 


‘yijpas xpévov follows Aesch. Prom. 1013 
GN’ éxdiddoxer wavd’ 6 ynpaoKwr xpdvos, — 








— 





Eum. 286 xpovos xadaipet wavTa ynpacKwy — 


mov. - 
adesp. 508 wera Thy cKidv TaXLCTA ynpd- 
oxer xpovos, and Lucian amor. 12 obd° 


F. W. Schmidt added Tr. fr. — 


avira yépovros dn xpévou rodid Kabnvawer. | 


It might be thought that ~fpas should be — 
attributed to Weddos, and that xpévou could — 
But the omission would sug- — 
gest the meaning that falsehood is ever — 
young: cf. O. C. 954 Oupod yap obdév 
yiipas éorw Gado mi | Oavetv, Aesch. — 
Theb. 669 ob« tore yiipas Trodde Tod puao- 
For ynpacxew as implying decay 


be spared. 


Maros. 
see Wilamowitz on Eur. Her. 1223. 












c) 


¢ situation nag that of a run- 
; slave who having been caught says 
e can to win favour, is exactly re- 
es and the Phrygian, who says of 
Spawérny yap dtékderrov éx 
g ye Aopen A IE 
g yrdaon xapity, 
av, and threatens him (1516) 5uocov, 
b KTEPO ce, wh Névyerw éuhy xdper. 
I have Soba ce in putting 
: asyndeton 
e is usual, as with 
onpueiov 5é, and the like (Kueh- 








Stob. flor. 62. 30 (IV p. 427, 10 
Zogoxhéous ‘Axpurly. Banor... 













t Stob. flor. IV p. 62 
peer te UY BCom 17 


rpéra.’ Stob. flor. 74. 28 (IV p. 579, 10 
dense): *"Acpaiy. ‘iden bey’? 
ee Zorn “dF 


ple ued fi te Gin : ae 
1eus 5 tt 80 exactly 
it his has a high degree of 


order of the words cf. O. 7. 39» 
Ai. 635, 1252, Ant. 723, w 


notes. 
rexévras Kal pvreicavras is tau- 
but intended to emphasize the 
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Sijrov yap: év Seopoior Sparérns avip 
K@hov Todwrbeis wav mpos Hdovny Eye. 


the order of the words is against taking 
dfj\ov as a grammatical qualification of 
the clause é...\éye, as if it were an 
adverb or a parenthetical adjunct (sci/. 
éariv). He quotes Af. go6 adris rpds 
abrov, dijdor, fr. 585 ddyeuwd, Tpdxrn, 
é7jX\ov. So some take O. C. 321 udvns 763" 
éori Sijtov "loutwns xdpa. Add Theocr. 
10. 13 éx wiOw dvr\eis Sjdor. But, so 
used, 57Xov could not stand at the begin- 
ning of the sentence. 

2 mpds ySovriv means the same as 
wpos xdpw (cf. xaptroy\wooeiv) with which 
it is interchangeable: see Dem. 4. 38, 51. 
Cf. El. 931 ob wpds Hoviw Aéyw rade; 
Eur. Med. 773 déxov 58 wh wpds hdoriy 
Néyous, fr. 28(n.). Blaydes aries! 
conjectured «ON durodiwGels: cf. O. C. 
183. : 


pots Bpaxeia trois ppovovor oadpova 
mpos Tovs Texdvtas Kal durevoarvtas mpére., 
Gus Te Kai Kopy TE Kapyeia yévos, 


G4. 8 xbpy...cpyeig Meineke: xépy...caprytia codd. 


tie of relationship. So Z/. 12 pds offs 
dualuov cal cagvyriras, Acsch. Che. 328 
war¢puw Te Kal rexivrwr, Eur. Her. 1367 
6 pbcas ys rexaw bas rarhp, Suppl. 1092 
boris puredoas Kal rexiw veavlay, ‘Ter. 414 
& pirep, & rexote’. It is unnecessary to 
suspect the text, as some critics have 
done: see Nauck. Mekler conj. rodt 
rexivras «Kal oxeloarras, comparing 
Eur. Al. 1129. 

@ Dros re wal occurs also in Al. 
1324 and G\\ws re in O. 7. thts. 
Aeschylus uses G\Awr re wdrres cal in 
Eum, 729, Pers. 691, Prom. 661. ade 
es ‘loi, raicd’ trouryiioau: yap | 

Awe re wdvrws cal ec a tha a a 
xdpyeq. xv was characterist 
the satan of the Argives as well as 
the peers ef. Pind. tA, §. 8 rie 
"Apyder rpbror | elpieerai wd «' dr faay 
eros, Acsch. Suppl. 279 waxpar ye per 
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® . = 
als Koopos 9 oLyn TE Kal Ta Tavp En. 
4 % avy Te) ceclynra M et primitus A } 


piow ob orépye mods, 2b. 206 f., Soph. 
fr. 462.—yévos : for the acc. of respect see 
Jebb on Phil. 239. 

4 Koopos: cf. di. 293 yuvatl Kdcpor 
h ovyh pépet. In this and similar phrases 
the idea of Zersonal ornament seems to 
be conveyed (fr. 846); one suspects that 
avyn Kbomos, silence a jewel, was almost 
proverbial: cf. Eur. fr. 219 Kécmos dé 
avyn oTépavos (creyavds Herw.) dvdpds ob 
kaxod, Bacchyl. 3. 94 mpdéavrs & eb ov 


péper kdouov owmrd.—ats. For the plural 

see on Eur. Hel. 440 and add Plat. rep. 

554 A Onoavporotds dvip* obs xré. H., 

who thinks that the speaker is Acrisius, 

renders : 

Short speech for those of proper modesty 

Is seemly toward the parents that begat 
them ; 

The more so for a girl and Argive born, — 

Whose ornament is silence and few words. 


65 
Odpoe, yivar ta moda ToY Sear, dvap 
TVEVTAVTA VUKTOS, NmEepas mahdooerat. 


65 Stob. flor. 108. 56 (IV p. 971, 13 
Hense) ZogoxAgous ’Axpioiy (so MA: S 
omits the name of the play). ‘ @dpoe... 
paddooerat.’ 

(1) The metaphor is generally taken, 
as by Ellendt and Campbell, to be that 
of a gale which blows fora time and then 
subsides. A simile will be required in 
English: ‘most of the terrors that come 
in dreams are like a wind that blows by 
night and sinks in the day-time.’ Thus 
mvetv used metaphorically would connote 
a certain degree of vigour or violence as 
in Ar, Eg. 437 otros dn Kacklas 7) cvKo- 
gpavrias mvet, and would be contrasted 
with waddooera. Phot. /ex. p. 321, 23 
mvevoas’ opodpas dpyiobels. Suid. s.v. 
Hesych. Ill p. 348 mvevcas’ dpyobels, 
amd meTapopas Tav dvéuwy. (2) But the 
association of mvety with dreams in ZZ. 
480 ddurvéwy KNvovoay | dpriws dveipdrwv 
and in Aesch. Cho. 33 ropds yap 6p060piE 
PoBos | dduwv dvecpduarris é& Urvov 


kérov | rvéwv dwpdvuktovy dauBSbaua, 
where the language has several points 
of similarity, makes this explanation 
doubtful. Kaibel (on #7. l.c.) suggests 
that the metaphor is taken from the 
breath of the voice: a dream is a m 
heard. It should be added that waddocerac 
is not an apt word in relation to a gale; 
its usual application is rather to express 
the assuagement of an emotion. Anyhow, 
there is no occasion for Blaydes’s ¢avévra 
(for mveiocavra).—The daylight was be- 
lieved to be effective in purging the evil 
influence of dreams: Eur. 7. 7. 42 @ 
Kawa 8 qKee vit Pépovea pacuara, | Aééw 
mpos aidép’, el te bn 765’ Ear’ dxos. : 

Ribbeck, Adm. Tray. p. §5, refers 
this fragment to a significant dream of 
Danae or her mother, and compares 
Naevius Danae fr. v amnis niveo fonte 
lavere me memini manum, where he finds 
an allusion to a dream. 


66 


A A ‘\ c Be 
Tov (hv yap ovdels as 6 ynpdoKwr épa. 


66 Stob. flor. 119. 7 (IV p. 1076, 
3 Hense) ro atrod (sc. Logoxdéovs) 
*Axpioly. ‘rod...€pg.’ In Stob. flor. 115. 
g (IV p. 1022, 8 Hense) the line is 
attached to a passage from a comic poet 
(Antiphanes fr. 238 11 116 K.), and 
appears again in Stob. flor. 116. 39 (IV 
i 7 Hense) Logoxdéous. ‘ fv... 
‘Pa. 


For the sentiment see on fr. 298.— 
ovdels as, ‘none so much as,’ is like obdév 
olor, for which see on fr. 556. The con- 
verse ws ovdels, ‘more than any,’ occurs 
in Plat. afol. 35 Dv. 
ovx torw...dvcptaxrov obdéy as 
Aesch. Cho. 848 otdéy ayyéhwv obévos | 
ws abrés. 





Cf. Eur. fr. 320 — 


— 


——-—e 


ye a a ns ae 


iy 
wi) 


ee ee ee 




















Disibia sted Srv’ drdevace 


t. Her. 297. Ale. 1076. Suppl. 775 


, : Néov. See 
note * $37. #7). 
08 sn sup- 


kind of mortar, as # é&« 
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67 
76 Civ ydp, & wai, wavrds Hdi0y yépas: 
Oavetv yap ovK eLeate tois avroian dis. 
67. 1 jdcor Meineke: Hdwrov codd. 


1 AStov. I have accepted Meineke’s 
correction : for the scomoen confusion of 


com ive and superlative terminations 
see Cobet, V. Z. p. 119. ravrds Hduwror 
cannot be defended either by the anoma- 


lies, mostly corrupt, collected in Kuehner- 
h 1 22f., or by wavrds pddora 
quoted by Stephanus from Dion, Hal. 
ant. Rom. 1. 24, 2. 73, 3- 35 and other 
» where it takes the place of the 
Platonic mwavrds waddov, Blaydes pre- 
ferred raew (or rov ‘oriv) Hioror. 


68 
"Axtirns didos 


rod 'Axrirov M@ov xaracxevacbeioa, Tod 
in Ty: f 


teaywhig dyri rod ‘Arruod Nauck is 
 pagtond right in restoring ‘Axriris wérpa. 

scene of the Acrisims was laid at 
Argos, and this fact confirms the state- 
ment of Hesychius that Sophocles referred 
to the Pel Acte; for this was 
also the name given to the cast coast of 
Argolis between Troezen and Epidaurus. 
The alternative is to suppose that he 
was alluding to stone ae from 
Attica, and that Hesych. is mistaken 
For the form dxrirys, which would pro- 
perly be applied to an inhabitant of Acte, 
see on fr. 92. 


69 
Mapueds dhownds 


marian of uncertain date a 
ist. Cl. Scholarship \ p. 425). Heaych.1 
. 130d Aocpde (AAoua cod.)* xpiena rolywr, 
Mis ‘Axpoly. Rekk. anced. p. 954, 

g ddomdbs* 7d Tar rolyuw xplo pa. 
The reference is to a method of wall- 
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decoration by a process of polishing or 
varnishing, which was connected with 
the name of the Cyprian town of Marion, 
afterwards known as Arsinoe. It was 
situated on the N. coast of the island 
between the promontory Acamas and the 
town of Soli (Strabo 683). The site is 
described by Munro and Tubbs in /. 7. S. 
x11 ff. Orus explained the process by 
comparing it to rerdAwots, z.e. the laying- 
on of gold-leaf. See Plato’s description 
of the walls of Atlantis: Cr#z. 116 B kal 
Tod pev mepl Tov éEwrarw Tpoxdv Teixous 


70 


iAdbas yovds 


7O Hesych. 11 p. 356 iAdddas yords- 
d-yeAaias (so Musurus for dyeXeuds cod.) 
kal Tas cvotpopds. Hipirldns Ppléw (fr. 
837) Kal Logpokhijs *Axpiol. 

ArdbSas yovds, ‘herding produce.’ 
The adj. is aptly used of the cattle crozwd- 
ing or pressing together, as they are 
driven. Cf. Hom. 0 215. I have very 
little doubt that this was Hesychius’ 
explanation, and that we ought to read 
dyedalas kata Tas ovorpodds. For ov- 
oTpépew, cvetpopy are regularly used by 
the lexicographers in glossing tev 
(etAXev) and tn: schol. Ar. Ran. 1066 
mepudrrdmevos] avTi Tov meprethndels 7 
cuotpagels. thew yap Td ovoTpépew. 
Suid. s.v. thas. dyéAas 4 rdzecs....\y 


yap ovorpopy. id. s.v. eidaddv. Kara 


cvotpopyv (so Hesych.). s.v. eldnddv. 
cuveorpaumévws. Hesych. 11 p. 28 efAnv" 


71 = Hesych. I p. 47 &b0fa* mapddoéa 
kal <&> ovx dv tis Eddtacev. Lopoxdas 
*Axpiol (dxpisw cod.). Phot. ed. Reitz, 
p- 33, 7 (Bekk. anecd. p. 344, 27) ddota* 
Ta mapadoka, & ovx dy ris dotaceer. 


71 
adoéa 

























XaAKG TepreAduBavov wavra Tov repldpouor, 

olov doLpT Mporxpwuevor* ibid. D wavTa 
be whey wepihrecWav Tov velw apyipp 
xré. No doubt such ornamentation was 
associated by the Greeks with the art of 
the heroic age, rightly enough as recent 
discoveries have proved: see Jebb, Zm-— 
troduction to Homer, p. 61. [Arist.] mir. 
ausc. 41 mentions a stone called papreds, — 
which takes fire when water is poured on 
it. But in Hesych. 11 p. 72 this is named — 
papifeds, and not contrary to the alpha- 

betical order, as L. and S. state. ] 


avoTpopiy, THOos. p. 29 elouéva ove 
orTpepouevaw év trodéuw. 356 UAdace | 
tages. cuotpopal. tym. a p- 361, 
44 explains the Homeric dAddes (N 572) 
as of cuvestpaupévons ivavres. It ap 
then, that L. Dindorf (7hes. 11 p. 718) 
should not have deleted the words kat 
Tas avatpopas. He went on to explain 
ihAddes yovai as referring to plough-oxen, — 
comparing Ant. 241 Douevwv apérpwv. 
I presume he took (Addes as=* turning” 
to and fro,’ but this is hardly conceivable 
without the addition of (e.g.) dpérpots. 
For the meaning of D\Aew Buttmann’s” 
article (Zexz/. § 44) is still worth reading.— 
For the concrete use of yyovds cf. Aesch. 
fr. 194 imme dvev 7 dxeta Kal ravipwr 
vyovas. Here the adj. takes the place of 
a genitive (dyeh@v), as in Az. 71 alxues 
Awridas xépas (Jebb). 


dddéaoros (fr. 223), dewros, dvéAmoros. 
In spite of its rarity, déofos must have 
been well-established as=‘ improbable’; 
for it is so used several times by Aristotle” 
in the fopica: see (e.g-) g. 12. 1737 26 


(=Phryn. fr. 79 de B.) In the same 


Tots 6é roAXols ddogov TO Bacihéa a ebdai- 
sense Sophocles employs also ddéxyros, 


ove, : 


72 
> 7 
AVTALAV 


_is discussed on fr. 334. &xromwov means 
‘strange,’ in the sense of ‘startling.’ 
Hesych. II p. 54 ékrowov* xahemév. Eévov. 


72 Hesych.1 p. 209 dvraiav * éxrorov, 
xareryv. Lopokdys tciw (Musurus re- 
cried ’Axptoly). The meaning of dvraios 








f 
a 
- 
° 


of eigen 
+ P+ 1592, 59, p- 1788, 
takes his information in 
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73 
amrddpopov 


&gnBa by the Cretans, dad 7d wndéwrw ror 
Kowav Spbuwy ev. It here 
be mentioned that M. Schmidt ht 
dxpnoly in Hesych. was an error for rapa 
Kpnol. He does not quote Eustathius ; 
nor would Eustath. throw any light on the 
obscurity of Hesych., even if Schmidt's 
conjecture were right. It is haps 
more probable that Soph. used the’ word 
in the former of the two senses recorded 
by Eustath. ; and Hesych.'s é\arroduevor 
rois Spéuos may refer to one who was 
too weak to compete in a race. We can 
hardly go further, but the alternatives lead 
me to suspect that dwédpouos was em- 
ployed metaphorically. Hartung quite 
unjustifiably interprets ‘a runaway slave,’ 
and compares fr. 63. 


74 | 
arropavbeis 


| Hesych. 1 p. 262 dropavdels: dv pier abrod dixou daglrys éyérorro, and 
wep Karacrds. Lopoxdhs 'Axpoly. see fr. 1023. 
~ Nub. 352 dwopalvoven riy 
75 
dpopara 
dpwpara ( The word is entirely distinct from 
apes of a. dpwpara = érOuysdpara (Apoll. /ex. p. 41, 
perh. rather 29) thence Bekk.amerd. p. 480, 23 ra 
conjectured). ra Ovuadyara of ‘Arrixol xadodew, 
A corr. Heinsius) + d\da ra ; —_ — we 
Adgura obrw Myer. Loox are not concerned, but it thet t 
(xpos cod.: corr. Musurus). that crofs rather than f/ch c the mean 
this to be inferred for es. That this 
used dpdpara in the sense is not the case is shown by Lucian Lexiph. 
which 2 éy@ 3¢ wepudOir rd ra, oxbpodd 
. Ar. Fac. re ebpov dv abrois repuxéra, where the 





schol. has dpdwara 82 1d dpbrpy dEepryae- 
péva wedia, Aclian m, a. 7. 8 bes dr roit 
iphuacs pawdueras, 16, t4 dr Toit Ballou 
yo ent For the late form , which 
is to be rejected, see Cobet, V. Z. p. 88. 
The of the short ultimate in 


late Greek is illustrated from the papyri 
by J. H. Moulton in C. &. Xvitt 108. 
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76 


AOTOMLOS 


76 Hesych. 1 p. 306 dorouos* 6 wh O.C. 981. In Strabo 70 ol robs agréuous 


Suvdpevos réyerv.  Logoxdys "Axpicly. re kal dppwas ioropodvres and in Lucian 
dotouos, elsewhere of a hard-mouthed Lexiph. 15 ddoylav tiv émirarreas as 


horse (Z/. 724), is here a synonym of dor dpors ovat Kal dmreyyhurriouévoes the © 


dvavdos, dpboyyos, dpwvos, adpégnros etc. meaning is different, ‘without a mouth.’ 
This is possible because oréua had be- But cf. Epict. diss. 2. 24. 26, Achilles 
come familiar in the sense of ‘speech’: reduces Odysseus and Phoenix to silence 
aod y’ eis 760’ éeOdvros dvdciov ordua (dorduous memolnxe). 


AAEAAAI 


The mistaken correction of the title to "AXwadar was due to 
Hemsterhuis on Lucian Charon 3 p. 494, and was supported by 
an explanation of fr. 89 from Apollod. 1. 55, where Artemis 
takes the form of a stag, and by a stratagem induces Otus and 
Ephialtes to shoot each other. But &nXos is inconsistent with 
this view. 

Subsequent investigation has decisively shown that the 
subject of the play was the fortunes of Auge and her son 
Telephus, and the credit of establishing the truth belongs to 


Fr. Vater, who in his dissertation dz Aleaden des Sophokles, 


Berlin, 1835, first pointed out the significance for the present 
purpose of a passage in one of the declamations attributed to 
Alcidamas (Odyss. 13—16, p. 187 Bl). It is there related 
-how Aleos, king of Tegea, went to Delphi and received an 
oracle from the god, warning him that, if his daughter bore a 
son, his own sons must die by the hand of his grandson. 


Accordingly, on his return home, Aleos made his daughter Auge © 


priestess of Athena, vowing that he would kill her if she ever 








= << - |S 


became a wife. It so happened that Heracles came to Tegea, — 


when on his way to Elis to attack Augeas, and was entertained 
by Aleos in the temple of Athena. Heracles saw the girl, met 
her in secret, and left her pregnant. When Aleos discovered the 
state of affairs, he sent for Nauplius, king of Euboea, and handed 
over Auge to him, with directions that she should be drowned’. 
However, on the journey from Tegea, Auge gave birth to 
Telephus on Mt Parthenius; and Nauplius, disregarding his 
instructions, sold mother and child to be conveyed across the sea 
to King Teuthras in Mysia. Teuthras, who was childless, 
married Auge, and adopted her son, to whom he gave the name 


1 Cf. the similar story of Aerope, related in the Kpfoca of Euripides: schol. Az. 
1295, ee 3: 15. 
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‘Telephus. The story was current in several versions, but the 
importance of the account preserved by Alcidamas is that he 
_ alone refers to the oracle given to Aleos, and mentions this 
the reason why Auge was entrusted to Nauplius. This at 
‘once explains the title of Sophocles’ play. Confirmation of 
Alcidamas i is to be found in Proverb. Append. 2. 87 (Paroem. 1 
-412)as well as in Hygin. fad. 244 Telephus Hercults filius Hippo- 
m et Neaerae aviae suae filios (sc. occtdit)'. It will be seen that 
the name of the other son is lost, and Hippothous is nowhere 
mentioned as a son of Aleos. Apollod. 3. 102 calls the 
_ Aleos and Neaera by the names Cepheus and Lycurgus, 
s Pausan. 8. 4. 8 and Ap. Rhod. 1. 161 ff. make them 
ee in number, Lycurgus, Cepheus, and Amphidamas. 
As contrasted with the account of Alcidamas, that of 
ollodorus (2. 146) mentions temple-defilement and consequent 
(or Acwos, as in 3. 103) as the causes which induced Aleos 
wha over Auge to Nauplius and to expose her child. 
Diodorus, however, whose version is more rationalistic, simply 
S (4. 33) that Aleos discovered his daughter to be pregnant, 
a sent her away in disgrace, not believing her story that she was 
chery by Heracles. In regard to the circumstances of the 
nh of T ephus, Sophocles and Alcidamas followed different 
sions ; for the latter allows no place for the suckling of the 
nt by a hind, which is clearly referred to in fr. 89. Here, 
herefore, the Sophoclean plot approximated to the story as 
related in Diodorus, Apollod. //. cc., Pausan. 8. 48. 7, 54.6% It 
remcnabte to infer that, according to Sophocles, Telephus was 
rearec by the herdsmen of King Corythus’, or by Corythus 
himself ; and that the question of his birth in some way or other 
~ sented itself to him, when he was grown to manhood. 
Accor x tog to Apollod. 3. 104 and Diod. 4c. he went to Delphi to 
the oracle, and was sent by the god to Mysia. It will 
I ehserved that the above-mentioned authorities do not give 
iy information concerning the return of Telephus to the palace 
Paice, or the manner in which he killed his uncles. The gap 
can only be filled by cco and there is nothing to help us 
xcep that frs. 86, 8 pear to belong to a scene in which 
question of doubtful irth was canvassed. Wernicke (in Pauly- 
Wis Owa Il 2302) inferred that Telephus was mocked by 
3a | The text is corrupt, but M. Schmidt is doubtless right in restoring Neaerwe for 


| from ib. Neaera Autol ia propter Hi ilii mortem (sc. s¢ ipsa 
ce Robert howev and 9 Ste eas Fs read /ereca for Nerea 


ee eponym of the Kopudeis in Arcadia (Pausan. 8. 45, 1; $45 §)- 
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Hippothous and his brother for the obscurity of his origin, and 
that he slew them in anger; that subsequently Aleos demanded 
his surrender from Corythus; that in consequence of the 
explanation given he recognized his grandson ; and that he then 
required him to consult the oracle in order to learn how he should 
expiate his blood-guilt. Robert (Arch. Jahrb. 111 61 ff.) thinks it 
more likely that the strife between Telephus and the Aleadae 
arose out of some incident similar to the Calydonian hunt in the 
legend of Meleager. He points out that in that case fr. 84 
suitably describes the overthrow of two princes of the royal 
house by a foreign bastard. This carries the story to the period 
which is covered by the action of the /yszans. Welcker (p. 413) 
preferred to suppose that Heracles appeared as deus ex machina 
to clear up the dispute, and ordered Telephus to go to Mysia’. 


It should be observed that an entirely different version of the — 
story was adopted by Euripides, to the effect that mother and — 
child were cast adrift together in a chest by Aleos, but ultimately — 


reached the mouth of the Caicus, and were rescued by Teuthras 
(Strabo 615). Such at least was the account given in the 
prologue to the 7e/ephus; for in the later Auge Telephus was 
separated from his mother and exposed (Wilamowitz, Ama/. Eur. 
p. 189 f.). The simpler story, which is parallel to that of Danae, 
was given by Hecataeus (Pausan. 8. 4. 8), and is believed, 
although the reasons assigned are hardly convincing, to have 


been derived from the Cyprza and Little [lad (Wernicke, us. — 
2300). The Pergamene dynasty established by Attalus traced — 


their descent from Telephus, and the people claimed to be 
Arcadians sprung from the band which crossed with Telephus 


to Asia. Thus they were precluded from giving official ~ 


recognition to the Aapvaé-story, and followed in preference, as 
has been shown exhaustively by Robert (Arch. Jahrb. U 244, 
III 45, 87), the versions of Aeschylus and Sophocles. See also 
Frazer, Pausan. U1 p. 76. 
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evTav0a pévto. wavta TavOpeérwv vocei, 
nw c= 2 n~ 
Kakois otav Oehwow iacbar Kaka. 








To 





77 Stob. flor. 4. 37 (111 p. 228, 17. MsSknownas B,C. Forthese see Hense — 


Hense) Zogpoxdéovs. ‘évraiOa...caxd.’ in RA. Mus. x11 59 f. 

The extract is omitted in SMA, ed. 1 évrad0a looks forward to the follow- 
Trinc. gives as above, and ’Adeddas is ing clause: cf. Eur. fr. 497 Kal yap 
added after Zogoxdéous by two of Schow’s = ev rePev voce? | ra TSv yuvauxdy- of wer xré. 


1 So also Fr. Vater, of. cit. p. 25. 









Stob. for. . 
) Soph (Berti Af 8a 
Al - *r0%:., 


. “This is the converse of our proverb 
Might is ’ Cf. O.C. 880 rois ro 
Ka f wxG péyov. Eur. 


Stob. lor. 12. 3 (III Pp» 4445 8 
Sel egetee ge 
ined in S only of Hense’s MSS. 


i.¢. to hide one’s true t. 
us bx nurs 


reschte ie ansasde (thes 0b 
the poet’s 
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rl@e, where Jebb gives other illustrations. 
See also on fr. 854. Plut. de garrul. 4 
Pp. 504 B for: 3¢ Oepawedwy rijs vricov Bapi- 
Tepos (sc. 6 ddé\erxos), where the doctor 
himself rather than his drugs is at fault. 
Similarly Eur. Bacch. 839 xaxots Onpay 
wand, Aclian nat. an. 3. 47 (of Oedipus) 
BH Te olk kal ry yéver KaTapwuevor elra 
perro Kany dvnxéery lacOa xaxd ra Hdq 
wapedObvra. 


78 


Tois yap Sixaiou avréyew ov paddvwv. 


Suppl. 437 ving 8° 6 peluw rov udyar Bina’ 
fxov. Eur. fr. 584 els roe dixacos puplow 
obk évdlxwy | oe 7d Ociow riw Sixnr re 
ouaBidv. ese are variations of the 
simple theme in Eur. fr. 343 @dpoa* ré 
rot dixasov loxter wéya. See also fr. 80. 


7 79 
 Kaxdv Ta Kedbew Kod tpds avbdpds ebyevods. 
79 = xot Gesner: cal S 


Trach. 988, Aesch. Cho. 101 wh xedber’ 


tvbov xapdias rwés, ‘don’t practise 
concealment.’ Herwerden con). devin: 
With the addition, nohlesse oblige, cf. 


Chaeremon fr. 27 (7GF p. 789) pevdi B 
Trois dcOXoicry of rpdre Mya. : 
‘befitting’ (proceeding from). For this 
idiom see my n. on Eur. /e/. oso and 
Blaydes on Ai. 319. So fr. 319.—For 
cal and «od confused Campbell refers to 
Trach, 1046. 


4 
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81 


> ~ > * 
@ Tal, o.wma: TON exer ovyn Kadd. 


4 


81 ayn M et Plut.: ocwr7 S 


81 Stob. for. 33. 3 (111 p. 678, 10 
Hense) Zodoxdéous ’ANeddats bineaor M, 
but S omits the name of the play, and A 
the whole extract). ‘&...kadd.’ Plut. de 
garrul, 2 p. 502 E elmwpev mpds Tov abd- 
Aerxov ‘@...ka\d.’ Arsenius p. 737, 9 
(=Apostol. XVIII 62 a) assigns the line 
to Menander, but Dindorf and Hense 
point out that this is due to the fact that 
Menander is the author of the verse im- 
mediately preceding it in Stobaeus. 

The verse is not a general recommen- 
dation of silence; and the context would 
probably have shown that silence was 
enjoined in painful circumstances, where 


82 


/ cae “~ c 4 ¥ 3 ¥ 
Ti TavTa ToMA@Y PHuadTwY ET EaTL GOL; 
Ta yap TEepicoa TavTaxovd AuTHp Ern. 


82 Stob. flor. 36. tr (III P. 692, 12 
Hense) Lodoxdéous ’ANedbars. ‘7h...€2ry.” 

1 ‘Why should this still need many 
words from you?’ Herwerden conjectured 
pnudrwv érakwois, but ére is indispensable 
(better ér’ déwots, as Hense says) and the 
genitive (descriptive, =‘reguiring many 


words’) is idiomatic: Plat. Gorg. 461 A 


Tatra oty brn more Exet, ovK dAlyns TuVoOU- 
alas éorly wore ikavds diacké~ac@ar. HH. 
quotes Pind. Vem. 10. 46 waxporépas yap 


83 


mo\\a Kat habety Kadov. 


aes es a Re 
PY) TavT €pevva’ 


83 dadeivy xadév Blomfield: Aadety xaxév codd. 


83 Stob. flor. 41. 4 (III p. 758, 5 
Hense) Zopoxdéous ’ANedbars. ‘ ui)...Ka- 
Adv.’ 

The verse is a pendant of fr. 8t: ‘Silence 
is good, where there is a skeleton in the 
house.’ On'the other hand, good fortune 
should be proclaimed to all. Cf. Pind. 
Pyth. 3. 83 Ta Kara tpépavres Kw. fr. 42 
kad@y perv oy potpay Te Tep|rvGr és uécov 
xph wavri Aa@ | Selxvuvac- ef 5é ris dv Opw- | 
moto. Qebdcdoros arAdra Kaxéras | mpoo- 


the truth must be avoided. Such at | 
least was the ordimary man’s morality: 
see Pind. Nem. 5. 16 obrot Graca Kepiluv | — 
palvooa eplvbei adder’ arpexys* | | 
Td ovyav modddxis éotl copw|rarovy dy- 
Opdry vofoa, fr. 180 06? bre WUTOTaTa, 
ovyas 606s* Kév|rpov 6€ paxas 6 Kpari- 
orevwv doyos. Aesch. fr. 188 moddois yap — 
éstt Képdos h ovyhn BporGv. Ag. 553 
mddat Td ovyav PadpuaKkov BrAdBns exw 

should be compared with Carcin. fr. 7 woh- ‘ 
Ady yap dvOpwHrowt Papuakov KaKGr | 
ory}. —ToAda...Kadd in place of the more - 
usual oAh@ Kal Kadd: see Jebb on Phil. 7 
583. 


Pe en ee 


* 


dpOufjoat oxodGs. Herodian Philet. 
(Pierson’s Moeris, Pp 475) Odlyns éore 
didacxanlas, dvti rod, dAbywr Setrar mpos — 
paOnow. Euenus fr. 1, 5 tods Evverods... — 
olrrep kal pdorns elot didacKxaNins. . 

2 wepiood is used as in Aesch. 7heb. © 
1034 Tepicod knptooew. Cf. Eur. Suppl. — 
459 Tepicod puvav, Med. 819 repiccol © 
mavres obv wéow Oyo. But in O. 7. 841 
mepiocdvy éyov means ‘remarkable, of © 
special note.’ % 









XD, Tavray oxérec KpUmrew éoixey, Eur. 
fr. 460. See on fr. 64, where the phrase — 
ovyn Kécpos is discussed : it is worth notice ~ 
that, in the passages there mentioned, : 
Bacchylides takes the conventional view, — 
whereas Euripides advocated the dignity — 
of silence. Blomfield’s correction is 
strongly supported by Eur. Hipp. 465 ev 
gogoto. yap | rad’ ori Ovnrar, havBdvew — 
ra ph kadd. Blaydes thought roe peeked 
able to cal; but see on fr. 23. 
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KovK old OTe xpi) mpds tadra déyew, 
9 bd an = 
Grav oi y ayaboi pds Ta ayevar 
KATAVLKO@VTAL. 
toia mous av rad’ évéyKot ; 
= 84. 2 ¥ Valckenaer: 7’ codd. | dyerG» Grotius: dyerrGr codd. 
__ 84 Stob. flor. 43. 6 (IV p. 2, 12 Hense) matic: see Neil’s Zzustes p. 190, Kuehner- 
Logon nga) Aaa. ‘xox... Gerth § 509, 9 (¢), and ch As. 715, Phil. 
6b a in corp. Par. 716 Elter, 1099, H. points out that a similar ques- 
” Thenc 


“8. 
omitted in v. 1. tion arises in Phil, 456, where y’ is given 
committal punctuationadopted as a variant for @ in L and is the reading 
lorf and Nauck, who, keeping r’ of several other MSS. But, indepen- 
2, print commas after \éyew and dently of authority, the case for 6” is strong 
av iKG leaves the connexion of the there. Robert, retaining 7’, assumes a 
}obscure. But 7’ does not seem to lacuna after caramxdyra. Hense sug- 
y i gests of Naumrpol or the like. 
after \éyew. 2. For the political conditions as- 
in giving y’ sumed, the overthrow of the nobles by 
the Sray clause with _ the masses, see on fr. 192. dyevev shows 
ne 1 precede it. The subor- that in dya@oi the political meaning is 
dinate clause then conveys a causal impli- foremost.—«atavicavras: the compound 
ior ae xph ridecOae does not seem to occur elsewhere (rdde 
ra Oct’ érawav §=—or ro\d—vrixGyra: con}. Blaydes, uéya 
or éray so used = uk v tax Herwerden).—mpés: fr. 932. 
@ rd8e, ‘things like these,’ of what has 
ye, as after drére, been mentioned: cf. Thuc. 2. 71 rade wey 
» edre the like, is idio-  jyuiv rarépes of iudrepo Eocar. 
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— Boxd pév, ovSeis: GAN’ Spa pi) Kpeiooov F 
kai SvoceBodvra tav evavriwy Kparelv 
4 S0ddov airdy dvra trav médas KAvew. 


85 Stob. for. ar {iv st, § inother authors are collected by Blaydes 
ens ole ll 7 dheddar MP on Ar. Fac. 47. For pdr solitarium in 
dur p . *BonG...«c\dar." comedy see Starkie on Vesp. 77; and for 
: the orators Wyse on /rae. 1 1. 
te a py...§- For the subjunctive see 
Jebb on * 32. Its use here in prefer- 
ence to the indicative shows that the 
er is rather looking forward to the 
matances of the case than 


weighing the application of the 
max 


im. 

2 ¢£. Several critics have mised an 
antithesis to SveeeBoivra which they 
expect to find inv. 3. Thus for # dolAcr 
abrév évra Cobet substituted § rovs Geots 
of F. W. Schmidt 4 daimorar ri- 
Vitelli § 0P\or ab Cede Serra and 


4-2 


52 ZOPOKAEOY2 


Weil 7 dodd\ov a-yvov bvra; Papageorgius 
changed doddov to xpnordv, and Nauck 
conjectured de:Aov for Soi\ov. But the 
presence of cal and avrdv shows that these 
corrections are misconceived: the thought 
is, ‘It is better to conquer one’s foes 
even by foul means than to be so reduced 
as to be the slave of others.’ To a free- 
born Greek slavery is the worst of all 
evils; hence the arrogant note in avrér, 
which contrasts as in PAz/. 316. For the 
gvoer Soddo the case is different. It is 
not so much slavery that is contrasted 
with sovereignty, as degradation with 
power once enjoyed. In Eur. Phoen. 
524 f. elrep yap dduceiv xph, Tuparvidos 
mépt | Kad\\oTov abixeiv’ TaANA OD edoeBeiv 
xpewv, sovereignty is taken as the supreme 
limit of happiness, the attainment of which 
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TAVC AL. 


86. 2 uelwy Gesner: pelfwy SA, wetfov M 


86 Stob. for. 76. 9 (IV p. 610, 2 


_ Hense) DodoxdAfjs ’ANeadars (ddeddes A). 


‘radoat...Kparet.’ y 

We may perhaps assume that these 
words were spoken by Telephus in refer- 
ence to the supposed parentage of Heracles 
(or Corythus). 

1 KexAnoGat warps: cf. fr. 564 (n.). 
For the gen. cf. Trach. 1105 6 rijs aplorns 
pytpos evouacuévos. 

2 elwep wépvxa y’. For the meaning 
of elzrep )( el ye see the exhaustive discus- 
sion by E. S. Thompson in his edition of 
the Meno, p. 258 ff. Here etzep bears its 
common meaning of sz modo (fr. 104 n.), 
but the addition of y’ changes the tone. 
It is impossible to reproduce the nuances 
of Greek particles in English; but the 
speech-stress, which we indicate by the 
use of italics in printing, may serve roughly 
to convey the difference between elzrep 
mépuxa, ‘Jf I am his son,’ and etzep weé- 
gua y, ‘If I am his son.’ Cf. Plat. 
Luthyphr. 8 Cc tobro yap, otuat, od ToAUSSoe 
Aéyew...ws ovxi, elrep addikovdal ye, Soréov 


KaTapket Tovde KeKhnoOar TaTpos, | 
¥ ld / > > \ / / , j 
elmep TépuKa y* ef Sé py, petwv BraBy. 
TO ToL voutobev THS adyOetas Kparet. 


, 


justifies dé:xéa, much as here stress is laid © 
on slavery as the extremity of misfortune. 
In Aesch. Ag. 478 the Chorus pray for 
the middle state: ur’ elnv rrodurépéns, | 
unr obv abrds ddods bm’ Gd\\w Blov xat-— 
iSouu. H. compared Trag. fr. adesp. 181 _ 
éa ye kepdalvovra xexhfjobat kaxdy* | Kpeto-— 
cov yap 4 céBovra rods Bedy vouous | wé- 
ynra valew ddéav jumrodnKéra, and with v. 
3 Eur. Hel. 730 xpetocov yap 768° (i.e. to 
be a loyal slave with a mind free) 7 dvoi 
kaxoiv | &v’ bvra xphoOa, ras ppévas 7 
éxew xaxds, | d\Awy 7’ dxotety Sotdov 
é6vrta Tav wédas. Add Ant. 479 berts 
doddbs €or Tay wéXNas. Gomperz, who at — 
one time was inclined to follow Cobet in 
suspecting the text, subsequently defended — 
it on similar lines to the view taken 
above (Machlese, p. 5). 


a 


4 
q 





3 ro] 7 A primitus 


dixnv. For elrep ye in dialogue see on 
Eur. Phoen. 725, 65a 
z.e., to be called the son of such a father 
rather than to learn the truth. 
3 rd Tor voprobey xré. Cf. the well- 
known conclusion of Gray’s ode On @ 
distant prospect of Eton College, ‘Though 
would destroy their Paradise. | No more; 
where ignorance is bliss, | ’tis folly to be 
wise.’ So Eur. fr. 205 ppovd & 6 racxyw" 
kal 768’ ob} cpuxpdv kaxdv* | 7d ph eldévac yap 
noovhy exec Twa | vocodvta* xépdos F ve 
kaxois ayvwola. Apollod. Caryst. fr. i 
(111 284 K.) of yap aruxoirres Tov xpévor 
Kepdalvouev | drécov av ayvoOuer rex 
kéres. This comes from the Hecyra, 
which was translated by Terence, and the 
corresponding lines in his version are 
286 f. nam nos omnes, guibus est alicunde 
aliguis obiectus labos,|omne quod est 
interea tempus prius quam id rescitum est 
lucro est. See also on fr. 583. 5. Ai. 554 
Td wh ppoveiv yap xdpr’ avwduvor Kakdys 
Eur. Bacch. 1259 ff. Or. 236 xpetooov 6€ 
Td doxeiv, Kay adnOelas arp. € 
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6O > , 0, , ¥ , 
00, et vdlos Tis, yunoios toov abéver. 
B. amav To xpnotov yrnoiay cxa diow. 


* ed codd., 6 8 vulgo | rots yrnolons SM, ris rots yrnolos 
apeslay Seok: Thv lonv Clem. 


- 614, 11 _ first line should be read as a question (od 
; (-des A,om. S). 3% wd00s Tis...c0évec ; ‘surely a mere bas- 
The second v. is quoted tard is not the equal of the well-born?’ 
Pp. 741 Zogo- with od 5h interrogative as in 7rachk. 668, 
xenoroy = Phil. goo) throws an unusual emphasis 
on the indefinite pronoun. I have re- 
second line (‘’Tis only —_verted to the reading of the MSS with 
he manner of 8’ for 6 & (see cr. n.): ‘he, as no other 
Bporods| bastard...’ Cf. Trach. 8 Sxvov | E\ywror 
eveis. laxov, ef tis AirwNis yurh, O. C. 1664 
ebyerhs Euory’ add’ ef ris Bpordv | Oavuacrds (sc. dferdu- 
kaxoiow eb- wero), and the well-known attracted ex- 
. Simi- amples Ai. 438, O. c. 734 See also 
ng ee Ws the sti ee il Pia Seey on 
vida re esch. Ag. 119. m w ives 
141 ray ynelwvy the lines to a single speaker, a sen 
éviecis (sc. vb00) | viuw ‘But he, though in one way base, yet 
‘168 dvéyar: peurtiy 7d copes with the legitimate.” But the 
. 377 wdrnw 6@ translation as italicized is hard to justify. 
geiryoue’ dpa| waidas R. Ellis, on the same assumption and 
ob rod- with a comma at o@évo, proposed odd’ 
ei for 6 8’ i, But no satisfactory meaning 
recognize could be elicited from this, unless 

ided between _ bore the sense of dueyerds. Blaydes con- 

but his suggestion that the —_jectured (/nfer alia) fw 3 § vd00s ris. 











; 12 xpipar avOparoaw ebpioxe didrous, 
— ab&is bé tyds, era ris breprarns 
8B. 2 alds) Nauck coni, iis 


is quoted by clear that he intended to quote Phoen. 
740, 17 Hense) 439. Nauck refers to Plaut. Stich. ie 

: Vv. 6—10 res amicos aw By is bf Die Ch that 
» Plut. de aud. poet. 218 this passage ix referred to o Chrys. 
Sophocles, V. 1 Sane well. 7- 102 in the words rois b9d Lopoxd dour 
. §00, els row wholror cipnpdvon 


Sew tiptexa. O. H - ed tha 
flor. o4. 8 (1V 10 Hense) 1 O. Hense ted that 
tiated ta Sophocles with- this was a gloss, which taken the 


ych. 1 p. 134 etc. But there is no 
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tupavvidos Gaxovow ayxiotny edpar. 
€reita 8 ovdels éxPpds ovre pverat 
mpos xpypal ot te pivres apvodyTa oTuyeW. 5 
e.vos yap eprew movros és Te TaBaTa © 
\ \ , c 4, ld 9-0 
Kat mpos BéBnra, xaTo0ev révns avnp 


8 daxotow Salmasius: 7° dyovow A, dxovew SM | dyxlorny SM: a 
sq. del. Hense 


holorny B, éoxdtnv M. Schmidt 4 


loxlorny A, 
6 dewds Plut.: févos 


SM, yévos A | és re Gesner: éorat Stobaei codd., mpés re Plut. | réBara (7’ Bara 


codd. Plut.)] 7&4 Bard Stobaei codd. 


3 Seecr.n. Other conjectures which 
have less probability are rayoidow Bothe, 
Odxnow Fr. Vater and Meineke, @dxowrw 
Ellendt, @eoto.w Weil and Wecklein. The 
reading of B looks like a bad conjecture, 
but is adopted by Dindorf (and Blaydes, 
who compares O, 7.541). For the con- 
fusion of alox.oros and érxaros see Cobet, 
Var. Lect. p. 144, where he corrects 
Lucian Prsc. 27. In support of éoxarnv 
J. refers to fr. 907 Hin yap edpa Zevs 
év éoxdry Gedy (n.). Cobet, Coll. Crit. 
p- 188, perhaps rightly, prefers dyxlornv, 
thinking that rich men whose influence 
is ‘greatest with monarchs are said ris 
bmreprarns Tupavvidos Gaxety ayxlornv 
Zpav. Mekler conj. maxapioriy and 
Wecklein dpxixny. Gaisford approved 
éxGlarnv, another word sometimes con- 
fused with aloxtornpy. 

4 f. are considered by O. Hense to be 
an intrusion, and Nauck agrees.—rera, 


_ 8, in the next place, distinguishes from 


the general advantages bestowed by 
wealth the particular fact that no one 
seeks to oppose its influence. ‘Not only 
does no one become the foe of the rich 
man, but even his former enemies dis- 
semble their hatred.’ Meineke’s of 7’ 
éxovres is wide of the mark.—overat, 
denoting ‘it is no one’s nature to be’ 
(cf. Tr. fr. adesp. 543 odK & -yuvaél 
pterat risTh xapis), corresponds to gives 
—those in whom the condition is realized. 
For the strong aor. in this sense (which 
L. and S. wrongly say is rare) see Ant. 
721 diva rov dvdpa mdr’ éxcorhns 
mréwv (‘prove to be’), O. C. 1444 Tatra 


8 év re Saluorr | xal ride diva xarépa 


(‘to be realized’), and many other in- 
stances in Sophocles. For re co-ordinated 
with odre see Jebb on O. C. 1397 f., and 
Eur. Hel. 156, Aclid. 454, Phoen. 891. 
7£. Seecr.n. Other conjectures are 
ye 74 Bard Blomfield (7&4 Bard ye Blaydes), 


7& Bdouwa Nauck, kal rampdoixra Camp- 


7 BéBnda Vater: 7a Bard Stob. Plut. 


bell, ra Bard Schwartz, ra Aevpd Hense. 
For the word Bé8ndos see on fr. 570. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that 
7a Bard was a gloss on Bé8yda: see schol. 
on O. C. to BeBnras] Sarots, Suid. s.v. 
BéBndos rérr0s: 6 Bards mact kal dxdapros. 
Etym. M. s.v. BEBnros: 6 wh lepds rézr0s 
axdOapros kai Bards. Bekk. anecd. p. 323, 
13 GBéBn\a ra &Bara xwpla. Schol. 
Aesch. Suppl. 518 Bé8ndov ddcos] 7d 
mac. Baroy Kal pn lepdr. 
equally well have found 7a Bdoiua, an- 


other scholiastic word, which Nauck © 


actually wished to put in the text. 


Madvig (Adv. Crit. p. 614) depraved — 
it still further by proposing x@mo: @éec* _ 


wévns 5° avnp. It will be observed that 


the addition of 8é8n\a is redundant to the — 
sense, and serves merely to round off the — 


expression. The Greek love of antithesis 
was sometimes indulged at the e se of 
logic: £7. 305 Tas oteas ré woe | Kal ras 
dmotoas édridas diépOopev, Ant. 1109 7’ 
tr’ dmdoves, | ol’ dvres of rT’ dwévres. See 
also my note on Eur. Aclid. 182 (with 


which passage Andoc. 4. 7 should be — 
compared), and add Aleman fr. 23, 44 — 
éué 8” or’ érawiy | ofre uwuhoOar vy — 
ad khevva xopayds | 000 duds ép. J. quotes — 


We might — 


; 


Tr. fr. adesp. 436 dotAe, deororay a&xove — 
cal Sixata xddxa, and 437. The subject — 
is treated exhaustively by E. Kemmer, — 


die polare Ausdrucksweise, 1903. 
xomd8ev xré. The general sense is: 
‘And to such places where the poor man 


‘ 


? 


could not even obtain access so as to — 


realize his desires.’ The rich man alone © 


has the ev¢rée to influential quarters. We 

may illustrate by O. 7. 597 f., where 
Creon parades the value of fis influence | 
with Oedipus: viv of oé@ev xpptovres 
éxxaXodcl me: | 7d yap TuXEtY avToto 
wav évra0@ éx. Either ov8’ or und’ 
would serve, and J. preferred the generic — 
pnd, quoting 7rach. 800 évrat@’ Srov 
we wh Tis SWerar BpordSv; but it seems 















Kai 
rere 
E pov 
iQ 
c 
Kal A | dvemvupor: v. comm. 
more likely that 05¢ would be supplanted 
t by 4nd than vice versa : = nstrre Var. 
; cf. PP 47; 31 »—tv tux is u in the 
‘Special sense of internewing, obtaining 
_ @n audience: cf. Dem. 19. 175 abrds 5é 
| wdvra tov xpbvov évtvyxdvwv odd’ 
iv éwaicare tiNwry. This sense 
ccame very common in later Greek: 
ene Mia’ évrevxrixés, duoévrevKros, 
and even évreviliiov (a 
_ careless repetition of rvyew after évruxav 
§ excused by the meaning of the latter : 
ur. Hel. 674 (n:). Meineke’s 008’ ed- 


av is unnecessary.—The negative 
alifies both the participle and the 


ition).—The 






| 


ly upon 


_ 068 évrvxydv than upon rvxeiv. J., how- 
ever, : 5 om devs, interpreting: 
Ane ws how to obtain the objects of 


pn? ly Y 
Solon ap. Arist. Ath. fol. 
¥s but the is unneces- 


also is Wecklein’s assumption 


ard. 
(‘even’) qualifies the followi 
ctives, alt ih in such cases it B 
usual for 


om to be postponed (cai 
‘ we Cf. Trach. g2 wal yap 
ipy 7b +’ © 
| Jebb’s note. 





0 | wpdecuv...ndpdos durod4, 
See also Kuehner- 
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ovd évruxav Svvair’ dv dv épa ruyxeiv. 

yap sation oOpa Kai tbo 
copov tiOnow evpopddv 7° ideiv. 10 
xXaipew Kav voowr ~vvovoia 
a Tapertw avT@ KkamikpimTecOar Kaxd. 
B 008" évrvyiw Plut.: ud" edbrvydv (—dy A) Stobaei codd. 


9 ducadés cal cGpa 


11 «dy vécwr Evvoveiag Meineke: xal voceiy éfovcia 
12 xdmixpirrecOa Blaydes: xdwixptyacda SM, xdwixpbyecOa A, xdwro- 


Gerth 11 338.—8vedvupey in this con- 


ab or — er to much suspicion : 
thus Meineke boldly substituted yfpas 
véov for yoroy oebie, coll. Eur. fr. §75 ; 
Wecklein changed yAdeon to yrdpnr, 
with duced for dvcadés; Blaydes read 
Kdvipa Sicrouow for xal dvedvupor; J. 
—- cal déc8povr créua, comparing 
ind. P. 4. 63 SueOpsov dwris (‘slow 
speech’—of Bdrros, the stammerer). But 
I am not convinced that dvedrupor is un- 
intelligible, though it cannot mean, as , 
Brunck suggested, prave loguentem. The | 
description exactly fits the personality 
of Thersites, whom Sophocles may have 
had in mind: he too was ‘hated for his 
tongue,’ cf. Hom. B 222 r@ 3° dp’ "Ayaxol | 
éxmayhws xordovro vepeconddy 7 évi Oupe. 
On this view, yAdeoy should be connected 
with dvedrupor, which is an epic word 
and is employed in the epic sense: T s7¢ 
Hide 5h his elor dvedvupos Fw’ ‘Odvejor | 
olkov drorx hoe: —' that accursed day is at 
hand....’. Note the chiasmus, by which 
e0uoppor relates to ducadds, and cody to 
bvouwvupor. 

11 f. xéy véewv See cr. n. 
There are several other conjectures («od 
voce Ellendt, d@apeiy xal vécwr Evrov- 
elas O. Hense, duavupodr xal rérwr Evrov- 
clay Holzner, cdvoreiv dEovela Bergk, dro- 
ciwv or xkdvépuv dtovela F. W. Schmicdt, 
day végovs éfoveia Enger, xai voeotrr’ 
d€ovcla Papabasileios), but none so satia- 
factory as Meineke’s, which J. and H. 
accepted. H., points out that the Greeks 
did not say ¢fovsia wdpeors but merely 
wdperri or (errs, or ovela (deri): there: 
fore dgovela cannot stand, Moreover, the 
sense requires not xalper wal roger but 
xalpew Kal vorotrri, or, in a synonymous 
phrase, «al rbow Evrdrri: O. 7. 03 ofp 
voow civertiv, Ai, 338 Trois wads rood 
pass Eveotes, Eur. fr. 1079 radry ry view 
fuvdw, Pil. 520 brav BH whaodys ris 
végou fvrovelg. Wealth can be ha 
in spite of sickness because it can afford 
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to pay physicians fora cure: Eur, Z/. 427 
oKxor® Ta xphual” ws Exe: péya abévos, 
Eévors Te Sodvar cGpd 7’ és vocous mecdv 
dardvac: cGoa. So ina Comparison of 
Wealth and Virtue (Stob. flor. gt. 33) 
Wealth éceuvivero xpelas dvOpdmrwv diop- 
Ootv,...mpérew pev elphvyn, mworéuos de 
mapéxew, Oeparevew 5 éx vocwr...vdco 
5 év dvOpmros elolv, ép’ a mwavra dei 
xpnudrwr.—Wecklein’s change of xalpew 
to xAlew is unnecessary. 

For the general sense H. quoted Me- 
nand. fr. go (111 28 K.) rAobros 5¢ woddGv 


(¢ émuxdd\upp’ éorw KxaxGv, and fr. 485 (III 


140 K.) roiro puévov émicxore? | kal dvo- 
yevela kal rpdrov rovnpia, | kal maou ols 
éoxnxev dvOpwros Kaxois, | 7d TONG KeE- 
KrHjoOa.* Ta 8’ ANN’ ENéyxeTat. 


He also urged, as against Nauck’s 
reading, that émixptrrecOa rather than 
dmoxpirrerbat is the vox propria in the 
sense of 40 cloak: but the inference is by 
no means certain. Cf. Eur. fr. 416 (Stob. 
flor. 4. 9) TG Opacet ras cvmmopas | fnToI0’ 
dwavpodvy KamixptrrecOa (Trinc., Kdmok. 
MA, Nauck) xaxd. fr. 553 éxmaprupety 
yap dvdpa ras abrod rixas | els mavras 
auabés, TO 8 émixptrrecOar copdy. In 
fr. 460. 2 xp7) weptoretAat KaAGs | kpvwrrovTa 
kal uh waot knptocew Tae, the simple verb 
is found. Bruno Keil (Herm. xxItl 379) 
adduced Isocr. 1. 42 in support of Nauck’s 
reading. For the moral precept which 
enjoined the concealment of misfortune 
see on frs. 83, 653. 
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a s a ee deh ee , , 
VOPaS dé TLS KEPOVTOOD aT dpbiov TAYQV 


Kabetprev edados 


»¥ , 
apaca pvéas . 


: Kal Kepaoopous 


atopOvyyas eipd’ exndos 


89 Aelian nat. an. 7. 39 boot Aéyouct 
Oru edagov Képara ov pew, ov« aldody- 
Tat Tods TOU évaytlov pudprupas, Lopoxdéa 
bev elrévta ‘vouas...e\agos’ Kai madw 
‘dpaca...€xndos. Kai tabra mév 6 TOD 
Zopihrov év rois ’Adeddats. V. 1 is 
partly quoted by Ztym. Gud. p. 317, 


“12 (Ztym. Paris. p. 1444 £) and Zon. 


lex. 5.U. Kepbers p. 1186 Kepodcca, olov 
‘vdmos 5€ re Kepotca™ <‘Hpwoiiavds> repli 
mwadav, and referred to by Pollux 5. 76 


Tov O€ éX\dgduv aKepws wéev 7 Oydeva, 6 - 


dé dppnv Kepwépos,...... kai xpucdxepws 6 
brd “Hpaxdéovs adovs. xal ’Avaxpéwy 
(fr. 51) mév opddderae Kepdcooav Eagov 
mpocemav, kal LopoxA\ys Kepotocay rhv 
Tyrégov tpoddv. V. 3 is referred to by 
Pollux 2. 72 mapa dé Lopoxre? cai uvéar 
ol pwuxrnpes KéxAnvrar. 
ai ae continues his evidence from 
e poets by citing Eur. fr. 857, fr. 740, 
Pind. Ol. 3. 29, Aeacroais fr. 2 hot 
old, re veBpov veobndéa | yahabnvév, ds 7’ 
év thy Kepoécons | trodepbels bd unrpds 
émrroydn. Add Simonid. fr. 30 @dvarov 
Kepoéoog etpéuev parevwy ér\ddw, Eur. 
Her. 375 Tav xXpvooKdpavov Sdpxa. The 
zoologists and grammarians were eager 
to point out the blunder: Arist. 2. a. 4. 
It. 538 18, poet. 25. 1460 31 darrov 
yap (sc. dudprnua) ef ut Bde Src Edados 


Ojrea Képara ovk exer H el dutunros 
&ypavev, schol. Pind. O/. 3. 52 €mt- 
wedGs of moinral Tiv Ohrecay edadov 
xépara éxovcay elcdyousw, Kabdwep Kal 
Tiv Onddfovcay rov THrepov ypaddovcr 
kal whdrrovet. The mistake is generally 
accounted for by the consideration that 
legend loves the miraculous, and is not 
content to follow the prosaic limits of 
science; but Ridgeway in Zarly Age 
of Greece, 1 p. 360 ff., holds that the 
story of Heracles reflects a knowledge of 
the existence of the reindeer in northern 
Europe. In that case we must suppose 
other miraculous does were given antlers 


on the analogy of this famous quest.— — 


vonds: voaming. See Jebb on O. 7. 
1350.—6p@lav mdyev. Dindorf quotes 
Ant. 985 6p0érodos irép mayou. 

2 Wagner suggested as a supplement 
Tnrépou véou tpopées. 

3 pttas=uuxripas. Cf. Phot. /ex. 
p- 280, 3 wwtav: abrov Tov muKTapa Ka- 
hodaww, oxi 7d typév~ obrws ’Apiurroparns 
(fr. 820, 1 580 K.). ‘Similarly Hesych. 


III p. 128,—Meineke, who would have 
preferred wvtwripe but for the evidence — 


of Pollux, fills up the gap by reading 
pwéas <tyi>. 
—k 
of the epithet, and see n. on fr. 11. 


Blaydes supplied dedpo. — 
epacdpous: observe the transference — 
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go 
épupveis 


_ ot ) Hesych. Il p. 244 épuuveis* éwddecs. fected. It is probable that the verb was 
| Zopoxdjs "ANeddacs. _ used here with the same simple sense as 
__ tupvety is to chant over, and both it in Aesch. Zum. 903 ri ofp gu’ dvuryas 798 
ind y may be construed with acc. épuurijoa xOovrl; 

e and dat. of the person af- 

















gI 


a dpovew 
Erotian gloss. Hippocr. p. 84. 2 Similar statements are made by Etym, 
ppivee’ Karevier. ppoveiv Ereyow AM. p. 800, 43 ppoveiy onualve: xail rd 
wa 7d vociv, ds cal Evperlins dv  voeiv and Hesych. Iv p. 259. There are 
*Avriory 5 several such passages in Sophocles: 7rach. 
doxw Kal 7b8° ob muxpov xaxdv.’ weuvn- 1145 pow Sh Evudopas lv’ torauer, th. 
Kal Lopordijs dv "Adeddas (dxaidd: 289 ppiver vw ds Howra, Ant, 49, 996, 
dd.: co ) cal & ‘Auga- O.C. 872, and others. The examples are 
1 £19). not well arranged in Ellendt. 


AAESANAPOZ 


rT. 93 confirms the view generally held that the story of the 
s to be found in Hygin. fad. 91, and is therefore similar 
at of the Alexandros of Euripides, which was put on the 
with the 7roades in 415 B.C. When Hecuba was pregnant 
vith Paris, she dreamed that she gave birth to a flaming torch, 
9m which a number of snakes crawled forth. The diviners held 

he welfare of Troy depended on the destruction of the child 

: born. Consequently, when Alexandros was born, he 
ent away to be killed; but his guards pitied him and were 
mt to expose him, with the result that he was discovered by 
ag engine who reared him as their own son, and called 
name Paris. Paris grew to maturity among the 


erds on Mt Ida, and made a special favourite of one of the 
iis. At length Priam determined to celebrate funeral games 

honour of his child long since lost, and sent some of his 
3 to choose a bull as prize for the victor in one of the 
. The bull of Paris was selected, and he was so much 
ed consequence that he went down to the town, 
for the contest, and defeated all his opponents, including 
n brothers. Deiphobus', in anger at the success of a 


! Or Hector, according to Servius. 
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clown, drew his sword upon him; but Paris took refuge at the — 
altar of Zeds épxeios. Cassandra then declared that the new- 
comer was her brother, and Priam recognised his son (by means — 
of certain crepundia', according to Serv. on Verg. Aen. 5. 370), — 
and welcomed him to the palace. Of course there is nothing to 
connect Sophocles with any particular details in the above 
account ; and we are not in a position to distinguish the treatment 
of Euripides from that of Sophocles. | 

Robert (Sz/d und Lied, pp. 233—239) undertook to show 
that the story concerning the dream of Hecuba and the exposure ~ 
of Paris, his rescue and ultimate restoration to his home, was — 
not, as Welcker believed (Ef. Cycl. 11 90), contained in the — 
Cypria, but was the invention of the fifth century, and in all © 
probability of Sophocles in the A/exandros, in the composition of 
which he was largely influenced by the Herodotean account of ~ 
the youth of Cyrus (1 108 ff). He had an easy task in ~ 
demolishing the argument by which Welcker attempted to 
establish the indispensability of the story to the narrative of the 
Cypria, viz. that the circumstances of the judgment of Paris — 
presuppose his residence on Ida, and that this in its turn implies — 
his escape from exposure ; for his adoption of a pastoral life was 
in no way inconsistent with his recognition as one of the princely — 
family of Priam. But there is a wide gap between the admission 
that the origin of the story cannot be traced to the Cypria 
and the conclusion that Sophocles was its author. Even if 
Robert is correct in his inference from 77o. 919 ff. and Androm. 
293 ff. that in the latter passage Euripides followed an older and © 
-simpler version, according to which Hecuba refused to surrender — 
Paris to death, notwithstanding the vaticinations of Cassandra— 
a conclusion which is by no means certain—it helps very little 
towards the result which Robert desired to establish. Moreover, 
the discovery of the fragments of Pindar’s Paeans has destroyed 
the foundation of Robert’s theory; for in 8. 27 ff. there is an 
unmistakable allusion to Hecuba’s dream. But, apart from this, 
the onus of strictly proving their case lies on those who seek to — 
show that any tragic plot was zzvented by its author; if even 
Euripides, so far as we can tell, never dared to do anything 
of the kind, we may be quite sure that Sophocles was far less 
likely to make the experiment. 
It will be observed that Hyginus states that Alexandros was 
the name originally given to the child, and that Paris was 


1 The detail is suggestive of a tragic origin, and is referred by Ahrens to Euripides, 
On the other hand, there seems to be no reason for tracing to Sophocles the state-— 
ment of Asclepiades (FHG 111 303) that the slave who exposed Paris was called 
Archialos (Agelaus, according to Apollod. 3. 149). 




















- : des? 


92 Steph. I 19 dorv...6 
ronirys dorés itp Tim aee. tok 
roi darés rd dorirns. Ais. ANeEdw- 
pe oo ...mpéme.’ wal (fr. 93) ‘ Boriipa 
“ob: tt is a favourite combination in 
Tag dy, with 7: sometimes qualifying a 
ingle word, sometimes the whole clause. 
on Eur. Helid. 193, Phoen. 112. 
xact force cannot be determined here: 
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substituted by the shepherds. The exact opposite is asserted by 
Eur. fr. 64: cf. Enn. trag. fr. 38, Ov. Her. 16. 358, and perhaps 
r. [.A. 1293 (Murray). Apollodorus (3. 150) says that the 
pherds who originally found him called him Paris, and that 
exploits subsequently earned for him the name of Alexandros. 
e we to infer that Hyginus followed Sophocles rather than 


92 


ov yap Tt Oeopa toiow aoriras mpére 


doriras. The formation is analogous 
to xwplrys (fr. 21), abdlrns (fr. 502), dx- 
tirns (fr. 68). The history of these words 
is obscure. According to Kretschmer in 
KZ xxx1 343 the long « is original (woX‘- 
rys: wéXi-s) and is retained under the in- 
fluence of the accent. (Cf. xpecSrys: 
nee) Then t to other stems. 

ides érXirns and ddirys other examples 
are abrirns, Avéirns (Pausan. 8. 26. 1), 


Sis, Wecklein’s view that ihe Tine is aac gtar Pride at wet iaa a 

ferrogative is therefore improbable.— 7% ¢7 «Pras, Serdplrns. 

93 
Borjpa vixay avdpas doriras. ri yap ; 

Quoted by Steph. Byz.: see on fr. dv8pas deriras. The addition of &»dpas 
_ a me # “er pagal | gece Ae sagem ee 
The syntax is ambiguous, but er it might the reverse, emphasizing, as 
th words napa the rappel . does, either - blame. “his 
tly clear: the emphatic as depreciatory in O. 7. 1118 a ropeis ’ 
ual, put first. alla fal, 6p dod dyudrp. See Neil 
~aga on Ar. Zg. 259, Starkie on Ar. Vesp. 269, 
Ach, 168. Examples are ted by 





Blaydes on Ar. Lys. 368.—1l ydp; when 
in a continuous speech, challenges 
contradiction. ‘What else?’ ‘What 
So in Aesch. Ag. 1134 obddr 

wor’ el uh EveOavoupdeq. ri ydp; 1%. 
1238, Che. 879. In answers it becomes 
virtually a formula of assent: see 44. 
Plat. Theadt. nh, The words are 


obviously appropriate to the circumstances 
of Paris's victory in the dydr. 
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94 


ateiywv 8 aypwotnv oxhov 


94 Schol. A Hom. E 158 16 5é rapa 
Dopokrct év ’AdeEdvSpw ‘oreixwv 5 dypw- 
oTny dxXov’ rapwvunov. Thesame is found 
in Eustath. 7/7. p. 533, 40, who omits & after 
orelxwv and gives ’ANeEdvdpa for ’AeEdv- 
dpw. The word dypwéorns is introduced 
as analogous to the Homeric xnpworys. 

There is nothing to indicate that éxXov 
is related to orelxywy as the goal of its 
action: ‘approaching the rustic crowd.’ 
But the construction is quite possible, 
although less common than when the acc. 
is a place-name: cf. O.7. 713 ws abrov 
Heo. moipa mpds madds Oavev. Jebb on 
Phil. 141, ft. 314. 238, Eur. Phoen. 977 
(n.), Hzpp. 1371, Bacch. 848, Pind. Lsth. 
2. 48. There is in any case no need to 
alter the text (arelyovr’ Nauck formerly, 
orépyw 6’ F. W. Schmidt). Mekler 


95 


apadPevew 


95 Phot. ed. Reitz. p 86, 9 duahOedew 
...Tpépew. Zopoxdijs ’Ade~dvdpw. ever 
kal 7) “AuddOeca. 

The existence of duah@evev was previ- 
ously known only from Hesych. I p. 137 
duahOever: mAnObver, wroutifer. 7 Tpéger. 
Ltym.M. p.76, 38 duardetoer rrjder avéer. 


- The authority of the word is considerably 


strengthened by the new evidence; and 
there is no longer any probability in 
Gruppe’s suggestion (p. 3413) that it 
was formed from the name Amalthea. 
Rather we should suppose that the noun 
and verb existed side by side, and that 
the idea of abundance or plenty was per- 
sonified or deified in the various forms 
familiar to Greek legend. It should be 
observed that the earliest allusions to 
Amalthea (Pind. in schol. Hom. ® 194, 
Pherecydes fr. 37, FG 1 82) represent her 


96 


Svcaviros ’ F 


96 Hesych. I p. 542 décavdos* dvcad- 


Aeros. LopokhFs’Adetdvd py (dretad cod.). 
Cf. Ant. 359 dvcatdwy raywv évaldpea 
kal dvcouBpa gevyew Bédyn, where the 


- Apoll. Rhod. 4.175. In tragedy however 


es 


‘ 
io 


would complete the line with ebdpjces 
péyav or the like. E 
aypworns beside dypérns and dypa- 
Tns, shows a non-essential ¢ which comes — 
by analogy from the verbal class. Weck- — 
lein (on Eur. Rhes. 287, Her. 377) wishes 
to restore dypwrns everywhere in tragedy, 
and Murray adopts dypwras as better at- 
tested in Rhes. 266. In Bacch. 564 aypa- 
ras is read by all. There seems no reason 
to doubt that both forms existed, but it is 
difficult to choose between them when the 
copies differ. Hesych. I p. 31 has dyp@- 
ora.’ épydrat, Onpevral, a iss the second 
interpretation suggests a derivation from : 
dypwoow; and this is the meaning in — 
q 


— 


the word always means ‘countryman.’ — 
See also on fr. 314, 33- 


as a nymph in whose possession was the — 
horn of plenty, and that the Cretan legend 
of the goat Amalthea which suckled Zeus — 
is attested only by later writers. That is 
to say, the name Amalthea appears at a- 
comparatively late date to have been 
transferred to the nameless AlE odpavla 
(Zenob. 1. 26, 2. 48). Further, the fact 
that xépas duad@elas was an attribute 
of various deities (Wernicke in Pauly-— 
Wissowa I 1721) indicates that Amalthea 
was not a distinctively conceived perso- 
nality. The etymology of Amalthea is 
uncertain, and the suggestions which have 
been put forward (collected by Gruppe, 
p- 8249) are not satisfactory. But the 
meaning points to a connexion with dua- 
is duarn (= tpxav adfnors Ltym. 
M.). 


; ? 
schol.’s note is ducxeph Tov émavdicpor a 
mowvvrwy. Aesch. Ag. 560 ubxOous + 





ei Né-youu Kal dvcavdias. The reference is — 
perhaps to the shepherds’ life on Mt Ida, 


ya 


‘4 


A 


A 
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> , 
4 Edéoreva 
) Byz. p. 289, 19"Eqecos...7d id. 3345 "Edéoeios. Cf. Boowdperos in fr. 
pau elpnra xal ’Ed¢éocaa 3 : 
; otrw yap & ’Adetdvdpw t why did Stephanus record the 
; neut. plural, if it was used merely as an 
"Ed¢éceios is also found occa- adjective? Did Sophocles by an ana- 
: see ¢«.g. Hicks, chronism refer to the Pan-Ionic festival 
1o t Trois "Ede- of the Ephesia (Thuc. 3. 104)? An allu- 
‘In 2228 "Apréuds “Edecely, sion to the magic letters is unlikely. 
=e Onaorpra. 
98 Hesych. 11 p. 314 OnA\dorpia* rpo- applied to the mother. This fact is 
tors 80 "Taxlr w. Lopoxdjs AdeEd»y- _ noticed in Suidas and Photius, for whose 
ey eae readers the ancient usage required ex- 
rrpa. For the formation of these planation, Hence Photius (p. 24) 
e nomis is see explains @n\dorpar by jv OnA\deeral 
Gr. 11 p. 336 E. tr. Omdderpais is from the point of view of his own age, 






2 ntiatt. anecd.) 08, 31 
Sti donk sepl. paton. 2ogesd 


nin 


and his gloss on Onddfe 


w sufficiently 
accounts for Hesychius calling @\derpia 


an epithet of the she-bear which suckled 


Paris. 


pavedT pray 


p- 241, 9) shows that the Attic use of 
paia for a midwife was well known to 
the ns, For the formation see 
on fr. 98. 


pvelav 


The word is by no means uncommon, 
and there is no nd for Nauck's 
su that "Aneta Spy is a corruption 
for Harpe, ic. with a reference to A/. 
392 Blow 8¢ rod wapévros ob prelay Exes. 
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AAHTH2 


The title is only quoted by Stobaeus (forz/.), and by him 
always as ’AXeitns. A tragedy with the title "AdArns is attributed 
to Lycophron by Suidas s.v. 

_ It is generally agreed that the title-réle belongs to Aletes, 
the son of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, and that Welcker 
(p. 215) was right in finding the substance of the plot in Hygin. — 
fab.122. The story there related is as follows. Electra received — 
a false message that Orestes and Pylades had been sacrificed to ~ 
Artemis at Tauri. Aletes, the son of Aegisthus, on learning that no 
survivor of the race of the Atridae was left, usurped the sovereignty — 
at Mycenae. Electra set out to Delphi to enquire of the 
oracle concerning her brother’s death. On the same day that 
she reached her destination, Iphigenia and Orestes also happened q 
to arrive ; and the same messenger who had brought the news 
about Orestes pointed out Iphigenia as his murderess. Hearing — 
this, Electra snatched a blazing brand from the altar, and in her — 
ignorance would have blinded Iphigenia, but for the timely inter- — 
ference of Orestes. A recognition followed, and they returned — 
together to Mycenae. Here Orestes killed Aletes, and would 
also have slain his sister Erigone, had not Artemis carried her : 
away and made her a priestess in Attica. Orestes then married 
Hermione, and Pylades Electra. 

Welcker conjectured that fr. 646 belongs here, thinking that — 
Tyndareus appeared as the guardian of Aletes, and held that frs. 
104, 105 are part of a dialogue between Aletes and Orestes. : 

Ribbeck (Rém. Trag. p. 469) finds the same plot in the — 
Agamemnonidae of Accius. Whereas Welcker saw in Hyginus 
sufficient material for two tragedies, Ribbeck preserved the unity 
of place by supposing that Aletes and Erigone went to Delphi 
in furtherance of a plot against Orestes and Iphigenia. Com- 
paring frs. 10I—103 with Agamemnonzdae fr. 11 he thinks that — 
Aletes was represénted as a hypocritical and specious talker. — 
Fr. 107 suits the circumstances of Agamemnon’s and Aegisthus’ ~ 
children. : 

For the proposed identification with the Erigone see p. 173. 
Hense has recently revived a suggestion originally made by ~ 
Bergk that the A/etes was a late play. He is thus able to account ; 
for the Euripidean tone of fr. 107. He points out that eis ; 
: 


eT ee 


es 





‘ 
: 





édeyyov tévau (fr. 105) is used by Sophocles only in the PAiloctetes — 
and Oedzpus Coloneus, and that fr. 104 echoes O.C. 75. : 










» 3- 8 (Ut p. 194, I 
ionatS — 


in E/. 76. watt 
a equiva’ 


lex. p- 528, 
res the best interpretation ; 
‘remark of saine lexicographer 
wadady coguorhs 5 coos a, 
| L. and §S. have adopted withou 
nt restriction, must be qidacstood 
ply to trained intellect as distin- 
d from natural ability. At an early 
ie critation the attainment of a 


Stob. flor. 4 (ut - 688, 8 
MA, 5§ 
m Sty a 
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Ior 


‘ A 
yap evvouvs Kal dpovodca rovvdicov 
_ Kpeioowy codurtov mavtds eoTw evperis. 


101. 2 xpeirrov A | ebperts M 


int of view that Thales and the rest 
cwerol rwes Kal vouoberixol Diog. L. 1, 
sg «og: called cogicrai (Hat. I. 29)— 
or; ny Popes rather aug ae Raped 

ith the present passage ur. fr. gos 
pic® coquorhy, ota. ah Sat 2 3 

The thought that er is more 
effective than wisdom may be illustrated 
by Menand. fr. 472, 7 U1 135 K. _ 
Ec? 6 welOwv rod Né-yorros, ob 
Plut. Phoe. Demntnees cathal Phodse 
the coms o his speeches. a\A4 roiro yey 
lows rpds Td HO0s dvouwréov* drei kal puma 
kal vetua povov dvdpos dyalod puplos 
évOuphpac cal wepiddus dvripporor Exe 
risrw, Demosth. 10, Stob. flor. 37. 34 
It may be added that the parliamentary 
influence ascribed to the late Duke of 
Devonshire was of a similar character. 

The accentuation is disputed : 


i of such culture as the diler, § 38, who decides in favour 
es wears fang apm agen of vaste banane Of tha ea. ciptrar in 
branch pleating an it is from this Diod. r. 25. 
102 


Bpaxe dMéyw Se wodda mpdoKeitrar cod. 


102 52 ro\\d SM: cal rod A 


5 Soph qualities. The nearest parallel 
Soph. is Ant. 1243 riw dfouMar a 
dvdpl wpbrxeras wacdy, Cf E 
g70 7 8 dpoer abrods deeke? 
we Rhes, 166 % ON’ deypwrace 
oxah wpboxarac pperl, tb. 107 Gry 6 
ray be tae yépas, | od nde pdxerOa, 
cards. This asage is 
aovrtaod aor and S. (H.) 
In MAanges Gr. Rom. Vi 1$0 Manct 
pro payed 3 ai, but the 
ponement of 4¢ is normal (Eur. 4 lid. 


39 0). 
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103 


avnp yap doris noerat heywv det, 
héhnBev avrov tots Evvodtow av Bapis. 


103. 1 yap SM: & A | Aéyew S 


103 Stob. flor. 36. 16 (111 p. 694, 6 
Hense) Lodokdjjs ’AXelry, ‘dvip...Bapvs.’ 

1 See cr. n. Although 6 is constantly 
corrupted to ydp, the converse case rarely 
occurs: see Porson on Eur. A/ed, 1083 
(1087). 

2 éAnfev abrov...dv. In this idiom 
the partic. is always nom., never acc.: 
contrast fvvoida éuauT@, after which either 
the nom. or dat. participle is legitimate, 


104 


adn’ elirep el yevvaos, Qs avros héyets, 
onpaw™ oTov T el xomobev- TO yap Kah@s 
TEpuKos ovdels Gv puidverey dyos. 


104, 2 cf drédev SMA, ef x’ drddev B, cf xal ré0ev Gesner 


104 Stob. for. 88. 11 (IV p. 722, 1 
Hense) Zodoxdjjs ’Arelry. ‘adN’...dO- 
ryos.’ 

‘If you really are noble, as you say, 
declare your parentage and your home: 
for good birth will not be shamed in the 
telling.’ There can be no reason for a 
noble to conceal his identity,—rather the 
contrary: cf. Arist. fr. 91 Rose evyevelas 
bev odv dnoiv (sc. Lycophron) ddaves TO 
Kd Qos, év Ady 6€ TO ceuvov. The 
meaning is quite simple, and there is no 
need for R. Enger’s conjecture hoy in 
v. 3, still less for Wagner's yYéyos or 
Holzner’s réruos. The fragment is sup- 
posed to come from a dialogue between 
Aletes and Orestes: see Introductory 
Note. 

l1elmwep. The force of this conjunction 
has been exhaustively examined by E. S. 





and see Kuehner-Gerth 11 50.—Bapvs, 
tiresome. So Eur. Suppl. 894 otf 
eepiorys Tv Aéywr, Sev Bapis | udducr’ 
av ein Snudrns re Kal févos, Plat. Theact. 
210 C éay Te Kevds Hs, Frrov toe Bapis 
Tots gcvvovct Kal Nuepwrepos. 

H. rendered:—‘The man "that will be 
talking still forgets | That he is tedious to 
his company.’ 














Thompson on Plato Meno, p. 258 ff 
He shows that s¢ modo (fr. 86 n.) i e the 
principal, but not the only meaning, and — 
that there are many instances in which — 
(as here) elwep assumes the truth of the 
supposition it introduces. For the present — 
passage cf. 47. 547 elrep Sixalws €or’ éuds 
Ta marpddev, Plat. Lach. 197 C Oyul yap” 
ge elvar copév, Kal Aduaxév -ye, elrep tor 
dvdpetox. Ellendt erroneously gives 
dem as the equivalent of elwep everywhere 
in Sophocles; but the examples readily 
refute him. 

2 f. Stov tr ef xarobev: the 
questions put to a stranger after Hom. a 
170. Cf. Phil. 56, Eur. Hel. 83, Phoei 
123, El. 779, Jon 238. —kahas 
cf. E/. 989 SFv alcxpor alcxpGs rots Ko 
megpukoow. 












5 Stob. for. 89. 8 (iv p. 728, 1 
Saat oral * ANN’... oyov.’ 
been an soar oe these 
‘appear to be a reply to the previous 
fagment. This Seaakdendticn recom- 
ends the substitution of #\eyfas for 
f\egas in v. 1 (‘thy questions are justified’) : 
n¢ change is a small one, and the im- 
tial. The correction, 






Cobet: # rdv... 


Stob. flor. ne 42 af 
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. | 105 
GAN agiws HreyEas 0d8’ Hiv mpas: 

_ -yévos yap «is Eheyyor efvv Kaddv 

evKhevav Gv KTHoaLTO paddov 4 Wdyov. 


35. 1 #reyéas Bergk: f\etas codd. | of3' juiy Hartung: od8é (oddéy A 
ates Poriea. Ga0l pis Bedock, 00" Geo Bnet ee 


test,’ as in Phil. 98 viv 3° els Deyxor 
uw dp xré. And in Eur. Her. 73 
ot & eis EXeyxov G\XNos GAdober rirvwr is 
‘one after another questioning me.’ Cf. 
Philem. fr. 93, 3, 1! 507 K. "er he object 
to be tested, if expressed, is put in the 
genitive: O. C. 1297 ofr’ es f\eyxor 
xerpds 008’ Epyou poldy. Herwerden 
conj. yévous...éfuby...crfoao, but this 
leaves xaNdv unexplained («xadof Blaydes). 
The strong compound éfedéyxw, often 
‘to lay bare another's weakness,’ occurs 
in a similar context: Eur. £/. 35 (iuir) 
warépwy uév -Muxnvalwy dro | yeyGou" 
ob bn rodrés y' d&eAdyxouau, where see 
Keene’s note.—«adéy, which is used as 
¢.g. in Eur. Hipp. 634 «ndedoas xadois | 
yauppoicr xalpww ogverar wixpdy hxos, 
must be joined with -yévos. ogg “na 
conjecture \dywr is unnecessary. Hense 
thinks that «a\év was substituted by the 
anthologist for 7d dv. 

8 x«rioatro is like dorepyi eds | dx- 
rhear’ dpyiw Ai. 776. 


. 106 
gis dv mor’ ddBov od peyav Bein Bporav 


A omexpdy 4 tov pnBayo 
ov regia avtav ovdev ev TaiT@ peéver. 


‘2 ad Meineke: 84 codd. | ob scripsi: 4 codd. | Bporae A: poe SM 
Tipmpdvoy Tiyopevor Hea 


D TYyLmpévwr ; 


codd., rot... riysdperor th 
permanent good, nor, again, as something 
80 transitory as to be trifling ; nor, lastly, 

can we leave it altogether out of account.’ 
Such was also substantially the ag of 

Gom (Bruchstiche, p. 12), bat I am 
nable to 


uw 0 accept it. For, if prosperity is 
neither great nor small nor of no account, 
how are we to regard it? And in what 


way does the instability of haman affairs 
establish this ive result? H. was 
thoroughly dissat with the text, and 


5 


66 


suggested tentatively in the second line 
} ouxpov; qv Trav Kré., or €orw...Tipd- 
Mevov, or  <ov> Tév...TYnwuevun ; 
Blaydes makes several guesses, none of 
which has any probability. I believe 
that Cobet’s attractive uéy’ dv has led toa 
darkening of counsel, and that what 
Sophocles really affirmed was that great 
prosperity is of littie or no account be- 
cause of its instability. ‘This meaning is 
obtained by substituting od for the first 7 
with Meineke’s dv for 67 and Cobet’s 
alteration in vy. 2. The sentiment is then 
exactly the same as that of fr. 593 ot xp7 
wor av@pwrwv wéyav bXBov amo- | 
BréYar* ravuddolov yap icapépios | < pdd- 
Aotow >alyelpov Biorday dmoBdd\\a. Cf. 
fr. 646, [Isocr.] 1. 42 véuste undev elvar tov 
dvOpwrivwy BéBacov* obrw yap ob'r’ ebrux Gv 
éoe. meptxapys obre duotvxav mepiduTos. 
In the same connexion H. refers to 
Eur. fr. 618 rdv dABov ovdév obdapmod 
kplvw Bporots, | dv vy é&arelper paov 7 
ypagiw Geds, fr. 1041, Aesch. Ag. 1326. 
Although everything mundane is fleeting, 
a peculiar degree of insecurity was pro- 
verbially ascribed to Wealth: cf. Eur. 
fel. 905, Phoen. 558 and a full list of 
illustrations collected by Headlam in 
Journ. Phil. XXu11 276 f. For the con- 
fusion of AN and AH see H. Richards in 
C. R. vi 338, Bywater in J. P. xxxII 
225. It should be mentioned that Cobet, 
Nov. Lect. p. 501, while contending that 
6 has frequently been altered by scribes 
to dy, adds ‘etiam contra peccatur sed 
_varissime. —For 0ely...cpixpov, ‘regard 
as trifling,’ cf. Z/. 1270 datudvioy adrd 
TiOnu’ éyw. For the partitive gen. form- 


107 


dewdv ye Tods pev SvoaeBeis Kakav azo 
Braorovras eita Tovade pev mpdocev Kahds, 


107. 
_ Bergk 7’ inseruit 2 Bdacrévras M 
107 Stob. flor. 106. 11 (IV p. 951, 
12 Hense) Zogoxdéous’Arelrys. ‘dewor... 
yeyis.’ 

_ It has been conjectured by F. W. 
Schmidt that this fragment has been 
wrongly attributed to Sophocles, and that 
it really belongs to Euripides. The 
moralizing tone is certainly suggestive of 
the latter, but the thought’itself was a 


1 dewdv ye Gesner: dewdy S, dewov nev MA, dewdy 6é B| post xaxdv 


ing the predicate J. quotes Plat. rep. 
424C €ue...0és rav wemeopévwy, tb. 437 B 
wdavra Ta Towra Tov évavricw addAHoLs — 
Oeins (dv).—pndapod is not ‘nowhere — 
honoured,’ but a genitive of price: ‘held — 
in no esteem,’ ‘ valued at #z/." H. quotes — 
i 
, 


ZTOPOKAEOYE 3 
: 
; 


Eur. fr. 360, 49 IlakAds & obdapuod ripy- 
cerat, O. 7. 908 obdapmot Tywais ’AméA\wy 
éugpavis, Aesch. Hum. 627 untpds undayod — 
Tiuas véwew, Menand. fr. 405 11 118K. 
THs mepldos av THs ovdapmod TeTayuevyns. So 
ovdapot Aéyeww (Ant. 184), voulFew (Aesch. . 
Pers. 498, Lum. 426, Ar. Nub. 1421). — 
See also on Eur. Phoen. 1464 ovdapyod 
vixn wé\ou.—In regard to Heath’s fro J. 
observes that #...#ro. is not found in 
tragedy (Lobeck on Az. 177), though it © 
occurs in Hom, r 599, Pind. Wem. 6. 
4f. On the other hand #rot...4 is not 
uncommon: ¢.g. Ant. 1182, Trach. 150. 
Blaydes proposed 7 Kai...7iyudpevor. 
3 avrav cannot refer to Bporay but i — 
used vaguely in reference to 6\fov, as i 
it were TGv TxodTwr. So often in Thucy+ 
dides : ¢.g. 2. 43 THv THs wodews Stvapyuy...” 
évOupoumévous Ort ToAwa@vres Kal yiyro- — 
oxovtes Ta Oéovta Kai év Trois Epyos aic- 
xuvéuevor avdpes atta éxricavro, 6. 
10 orovdal covrac* obrw -yap...avdpes — 
érpatavy avrd. For the tendency to 
pluralize see Shilleto on Thuc. 1. 7. For 
similar instances see Adam on Piat. 
Crit. 44 C, Starkie on Ar. Ach. 438, 
and Roberts on Dion. Hal. de comp. verb. 
14 p. [41.—ov8ev éy ratte : Nauck 
refers to Eur. Jon 969 7a Ovnra roadd’* 
ovdev &v rair@ wéver. The phrase év r. pu. 
occurs also in Eur. 77%0. 350, Hel. 1026, 
fr. 201. 

















commonplace, and might as well have © 
proceeded from Sophocles as from Euri- — 
pides. Theognis had dwelt at length on — 
the injustice of the divine government : 
see Vv. 373—386, 731753 We Eur. | 
fr. 293. There is nothing in the anguage 4 
which points decisively one way or t 
other, and the indications, such as they _ 
are, are perhaps slightly in favour o 
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rods 8 dvras éaOdovs ex Te yervaiov dpa 


yey@ras elra Svotuyeis Trepunévat. 
ov xpyy Tad ies Salama Ouynrav répi 5 
mpdooew* éxpyv yap Tovs pev evoeBeis Bpotav 
exew Te Képdos eudaves Oedv wdpa, 
Tovs 8° dvtas adikous toirSe Tv évavtiay 

er KaKk@v TYymwpov eudavy Tivew: 


is Gv ovrws nitiyer Kakds yeyas. 10 


6 rdecew Gomperz 8 roigde A: robede S, 
ératiay Herwerden 10 nirixe Heath: edréxe Trinc., ebrvye? S, 


intro Note.  edaeBeis xa eboeSv S\acrévras, but it is 
highly probable unnecessary to introduce it.—rove&e re- 
i aspeech, sumes rods wéy with a certain rhetorical 


| xelvov NeAfjorOat, les with vw and adrots (O. 7. 248, 270, 
ye Tov Khpuxa roy Trach. 187) are less emphatic. See also 
oixbspevoy ef undéwore nn. on Eur. Phoen. 498, Kuehner-Gerth 1 

the effect of 660, Maetzner on Lycurg. 27. 
phasis on the 3 tia: ty oleracea or Franch, ak 2 
the instances just cited: can see no more objection to it here than 
§.—The addition «4g. in Ai. 1008 ods rarhp dubs 0 Gua.— 
after xaxGy has met with é« is used indifferently with dwo in v. 1. 
believe it can be ‘For the ordinary distinction see Jebb on 

if not actually Ant. 192. 

who accept 6 mpdocay (see cr. n.) is used of 
do B\as- divine action in Zi. 200 cfr’ ofy beds 
inate,and the whole phrase «fre agit | iv 6 radra wpdeowr and in 
> Trach. 1267 weyadqy 8 Oeots dyrwporirne | 
’ que: has not been eldéres Epywr rar rpaccoudewr. Its oc- 
bserved, make ¢fra solecistic; for, currence in another sense above is not a 
igh Sophocles frequently employs «fra _ serious objection. 4x py: the a ted 


th a participle form occurs only here in So: > see 
, Ellendt s.7), he could not do so where Jebb on PAi/. 1061. 
ciple is and not circum- 7 : a favourite word in Soph- 


pid . 

wroefeis coalesces révras & rotebe. | have accepted this read- 
t of the predicate. Cf. £/. 440, ing with Dindorf. Nauck adopts rodede 
re B\aerdvw is little more than and inclines towards Herwerden's ¢ragiar 

bs here and in the (see cr. n.). 
_ 9 Slew eae Tiypwpdv. - adj. is 
generally applied to persons, is an 
Of epithet ut r in Eur. £/. 676 Sis bjra 
icle rarpds roiede ripmwpiy Bicnr, as well as in 
in Bi. ggo = Plat. degy. 716 A, 872 &. 
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AAKMEQN . 


There is no doubt that the correct form of the name in 
classical times was ’"AXxuéwy rather than ’AXxpaiwy, as can be 
proved from the inscriptions both on stone and on vases: see 
the evidence quoted by Meisterhans? p. 35. 

Alcmaeon was one of the stock heroes of tragedy (Arist. 
poet. 13. 1453% 20), and is represented as the typical madman : . 
cf. Timocles fr. 6 (II 453 K.), 8 TOUS yap” Tpaywoovs Tp@Tov, ei — 
Bovreu, oxdrret | Os @pEdovat TavTas...0 VoT@Y dé waviKOs AKpEeoVv — 
éoxétato. There are two considerations which enable us to © 
narrow the enquiry relating to the contents of the plot: (1) the 
fact that Sophocles also wrote plays! entitled "Eziyove: and | 
"Epidvrn ; (2) fr. 108 shows that Alcmaeon had not yet recovered ~ 
his reason. We may safely infer that the events on which ~ 
the play is based were subsequent to the death of Eriphyle, — 
while her son was still pursued by the Erinyes of his mother, and — 
before he was finally released from suffering. Welcker (p. 279), 
who with high probability refers fr. 880 to the prologue of this 7 
play, builds on it a reconstructed plot with greater confidence 
than the facts warrant. Nevertheless, if we examine the legends — 
with which Alcmaeon is connected, and exclude for the reason — 
already given his revenge on his mother for his father’s death, © 
and his share in the expedition of the Epigoni, as well as the ~ 
‘Corinthian episode dramatized by Euripides in his ’AXxpéwv dca : 
KopivOov (TGF p. 379) as being entirely disconnected from the 
healing of the hero’s madness, we are forced to conclude that 
Sophocles must have utilized either the adventures at Psophis or | 
those in Acarnania*, If we admit the relevance of fr. 880, only - 
one’ answer is possible; but, even apart from that, there can 
be but little doubt as to the higher dramatic value of the Psophis- 
story, which Euripides also treated. It is conjectured but not 
proved that it was contained in the epic 7hedais, or rather in 
the Apigonz, which is now regarded not so much as a separate © 
poem as a subdivision of the 7hebazs (Bethe, 7heb. Heldenlieder, 
p. 137). Our principal sources of information are Pausan. 
8. 24. 8 ff. and Apollod. 3. 87 ff.%. From them we learn that — 











1 Or a play entitled Zfigoni containing the story of Eriphyle: see Introd. to } 
Epigoni, p- 129. ; 

So also Ribbeck, Rim. Trag. p. 501, for similar reasons. | 

3 Ovid (AZ. 9g. 409 ft. ) refers briefly to the story, as if the details were familiar: — 
attonitusque malis, exul mentisgue domusque, | vultibus Eumenidum matrisque — 


Te 
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_ Alcmaeon, pursued by the avenging spirit of his mother, came to 
'Psophis in Arcadia, where Phegeus the king purified him and 
_ him his daughter Alphesiboea (Arsinoe, according to 
_Apollod.) to wife. Alcmaeon gave to her the famous necklace 
_and robe of Harmonia. His madness, however, was not allayed, 
_and Alemaeon was commanded by the Delphic oracle to settle 
in a new land which had been left dry by the sea since the 
pollution of the murder. Accordingly he went to the delta 
of the Achelous, where new land was continually being formed 
by the silting of the river; and there he settled and married 
' Callirrhoe, the daughter of the river-god. But his new wife 
sighed for the necklace and would not be comforted, until 
_Alemaeon promised to return to Psophis and fetch it for her. 
ng at Psophis, he pretended to Phegeus that the oracle 
uired the dedication of the necklace at Delphi as a condition 

his release from the madness'; Phegeus believed the story 
and handed it over. One of Alcmaeon’s attendants, however, 
betrayed the secret about Callirrhoe, with the result that he was 
waylaid and killed by the sons of Phegeus at their father’s 
‘bidding. To Propertius (1. 15. 15) we owe a dramatic touch 
which does not appear in the other authorities,—although 
‘ee gives a hint of Arsinoe’s disagreement with her 
brothers: A/phesiboea suos ulta est pro coniuge fratres, | sanguints 
et cari vincula rupit amor*. Perhaps then, as Welcker suggests, 
' Alemacon was given a more creditable réle than is indicated by 
unt of Apollodorus. It may be added that fr. 108 
exactly fits the situation, if we suppose it spoken by Phegeus or 
A iboea in answer to Alemaeon’s request for the necklace, 
when he alleged that it was required for the god. If the right 
view has been taken above, it is clear that Valckenaer (Diatr. 
Pp. 150) was wrong in referring Tr. fr. adesp. 358 to this play. If 
‘written by Sophocles at all, the verses belong rather to the 
igoni, as Ribbeck (p. 495) thought’. 


igitabitur umbris, | donec eum coniunx fatale rested aurum, | cognatumgue latus 
Phegeius hauserit ensis. Ue goes on to describe the prayer of Callirrhoe that her 
) sons might be immediately brought to manhood, in order to avenge their father's 
murder. The sequel is related by Apollodorus, but is hardly relevant to the play of 


~ 4 Cf. Athen. 232 F, where the oracle is given. 

' * The other authorities, as we have seen, make Callirrhoe the avenger of 
neon’s death. Unfortunately little or nothing is known of the A/cmacon and 
e. of Accius. Nevertheless, Welcker and Ahrens have endeavoured to 
uct the plot of Sophocles from his fragments, concluding (¢.¢.) from Alphes. 
sed angustate inclusam ac saxis, squalidam that Alphesiboca was imprisoned 
brothers in order to prevent her from avenging Alcmacon's death. 
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108 


ei? ed dpovycarr cicidount twos ppevav 


émnBohov Kalov oe. 


108 Porphyr. gu. Hom. 1 70 6é 
émnBoros onuatver Tov émiruxy Kal éyKparh 
amd THs Borys Kal rod Baddewv... Dopoxdjs 
"Adkpualwn. ‘el6’...ce,’ Eustath. Od. 
p- 1448, 6 érjBodos 5é od moinrixh (i.e. 
Homeric) Aéfis, d\Aa ?Arrikh Kara Tods 
madaovs, of Kal mpogépovot. Lodo- 
kjjs ‘ el0’...0€.’ Nauck remarks that the 
present passage may also be referred to 
by Eustath. //. p. 625, 38 otrw dé xal 
‘ppevdv érnSoros.’ 

‘Would that I might see thee, with 
thy wits restored, the master of a clear 
brain.’ The reading has been much 
canvassed, and Campbell condemns the 
‘unmeaning tautology’ of the text. Thus 
Cobet ejected ef ppovijcayr’ as a gloss, 
Ribbeck corrected it to evruxjcavr’, F. W. 
Schmidt to od dpovjcavr’, Wecklein to 
agppovncavr’, Gomperz to ed gpovjcacs, 


' and Nauck (in his earlier edition) to e@ 


gpevécavr. It is perhaps presumptuous 


‘to ignore such a chorus of suspicion, but 
the text does not seem to me, if fairly 


interpreted, to be in any way abnormal. 
It should be observed (1) that ed dpov7- 
gavr’ is ingressive, as in Plat. Phaedr. 
231 D TOs ay eb ppovicayres Tatra Kad@s 


ies iryncawro ; so ppovioas in O. 7. 
Mekler adds Eur, 


649 (Jebb’s n.). 
Bacch. 1259. (2) that ér7Borov (évrTa 
and not 8 ¢povioapr’ 
ppovjons), is dependent on elcidoum : for 
the omission of dy as a supplementary 
participle see Eur. Aelid. 332, Phoen. 
1163, Her. 516, Goodw. § 911, Starkie on 
Ar. Vesp. 1526. There is thus no neces- 
sity for Dindorf’s cat in place of rws, or 
Mekler’s 7’ after ¢pev@v. So far as the 


redundancy of expression is concerned, — 


it is hardly more remarkable than in 


Ant. 492 \vocBoav abrnv ob6’ éwnBorov — 
gpevav. Sophocles may have taken this — 
touch from Herodotus: see 3. 25 ola 6¢ 
éupavys Te éav kal ov ppevhpys, 35 wapa- 


gpovéew xal ovk eivar vojmova. See also 


on fr. 28, Jebb on O. 7. 58. For the © 


word ér7Boros see Jebb on Ant. 1. c. and 
Blomfield gloss. to Aesch. Prom. 452 
(460). The form (for érfBodXos) is sup- 


posed to be due to metrical ny ee, r 4 


Giles, Manual of Comp. Phil. § 220. 


mapalBodos, KaraiBdrns, xarnBodn (Eur. — 
Ov Kadov cf. Eur. fr. 
548 rl ris eduopdias | Gpedos, Sray Tis 


fr. 614).—For 


un ppdvas Karas exy- 


109 


aio 


109 Hesych. I p. 81 alv&: rapinu, 
Tapairotuat. Kal érawd. Lodoxd7js 


*Adxpalwve (corrected by M. Schmidt for 


cod. dApalwv). Bekk. anecd. p. 358, 28 
and Suid. aiv®: mapa:roduar. LTodpoxdjs. 
kal émaw&. Suid. adds to this xal aivd 


ce, Phot. ed. Reitz. p. 55, 5 alva' 
maparoduar Kal érawva, 
is more usual to find ézaiv@ in the sense 


LogoxAjs. It 


of a polite refusal: Ar. Ran. 508 xdd\or’, 


émaw&, which is equivalent to the Latin — 


bene vocas : tam gratiast (Plaut. Men. 387). 
In Phil. 889 alvd 74d’, S wai, Kal 


éraip’ womep voets, as may be the case | 
with our ‘thank you,’ the words accom- ~ 


pany an assent. On that passage Jebb 


refers to Hes. Of. 643 (quoted on fr. 28), _ 


which the scholl. explain by rapacretc Oat, 
as does Plut. poet. aud. 6 p, 22 F. 


IIo 


; 5 , 
apalas 


110 Hesych. I p. 269 dpaias* Bda- 
Bepds. Zopoxdfs ’AAkpwalwre (so Musurus 


for adxual cod.). 
Cf. EZtym. M. p. 134, 14 4 mapa 7d 


dpeos, B\amwrixod dvTos, apa % Bay" kal 


dpata Blaa, dewd, xaderd, dduvnpd. 


dpaios, meaning fraught with a curse, — 


has a double aspect like mrpoorpématos 


(see my ed. of Eur. Heraclidae, p. 148), 5 


(=6ray a7 


ain 


iis * 


a 





a 
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rwp, wadapvaios. For the meaning  daluoow Spordv yévos, Med. 608 kal cois 

gerous, i.e. bringing a curse upon pala 7’ ovea rvyxdew Sépos. See also 

rs, cf. O. 7. 1291 pwevGv Sépuos dpaios, on fr. ; The sinner and his victim 

th. 1202 Kal vépOev dv dpaios elcael are bot "tile as implicated in dpd, and 

Aesch. Ag. 247 @byyov dpaiov possible sources of pollution: the so-called 

us, Eur. /. 7. 778 9 cots dduacw ‘active’ and ‘passive’ senses of the adj. 
Op 1415 ¢t6’ jw dpaioy have a common starting-point. 


AMYKOZ ZATYPIKOZ 


‘This play related to an incident which happened on the 
ard voyage of the Argonauts and is recounted among the 
of Polydeuces. Amycus, the inhospitable king of the 
Bebrycians in Bithynia, used to forbid all strangers to land on 
$ coast and fetch water for their ships, until they had fought a 
ng-match with him. Hitherto he had always killed his 
ments, but when the Argonauts arrived he met his conqueror 
in Polydeuces (Apollod. 1. 119, tyes Jab. 17). The boxing- 
match is described by Apoll. Rhod. 2. 1—97 and Theocr. 22. 
_27—134. Whether these writers took any hints from Sophocles 
it is impossible to say, but one point in which they differ is 
deserving of notice. According to Apollonius, with whom most 
of the c authorities agree, Amycus was killed by Polydeuces ; 
t Theocritus (131 ff.) represents Polydeuces as sparing his life, 

d merely requiring him to swear an oath by his father 
seidon never to maltreat strangers in the future. reine A 
according to schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 98, both Epicharmus (fr. 7 K.) 
and Periander stated that he was put in chains. Such an ending 
was more suitable to a satyr-play. We may conjecture that 
‘the satyrs were his slaves, and were liberated after the defeat of 

heir master’. 












Itt 


yépavor, xedavat, yradxes, ixrivor, hayot 


Mé-yoves 32 wal 'Arrixol \d-yor, dos Loo ihr” 
*ydparor, xopiivas, yabnes, lerivo, Navel.’ 
Gramm. Herm. p. gr ger ag anecd, 
Par iV p. 245, 14 70 per Navyds...<Opqras 
_ Zopondei *yhadaes, lerivoe (levis 
anecd. Par.), Cm grt Eustath. Ow. 
1634, ts quotes from Athenacus, giving 
9 + Sh hod! es the words * y\alnes, 
lerives, Naryol.’ 


1 See Introductory Note to the /cAmentae. 
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Whether xop@va: in the second quotation 
of Athenaeus is a mistake for xeA@vas, or 
vice versa, and in what connexion this 
strange list was cited, it does not seem 
possible to determine. 

Aayot is the plural of the Ionic \ayés, 
answering to the Attic Aayws. The fact 
that it appeared in tragedy does not, of 
course, justify its use in ordinary Attic 


ZOPOKAEOY= 


(Rutherford, Mew Phryn. 


P- 273). . 
Phrynichus says: Aayws, 6 “Arrixéds. 


dé Tod 0 6 “Iwv (p. 186 Lob.). See Weir 
Smyth, /onic Dialect, § 478, K. Z. XX1X 
109. The nom. Aayés is evidenced by the 
acc. plur. Aayés in Hes. Scat. 302 rol 0 
akirobas ayds qpevy | dvdpes Onpevral. 


Meineke thought that Sophocles must — 


have written Aayq. 


II2 


o.ayovas te 57 parOakas tiOnor 


112 Athen. 94 E ciaydvos 5¢ Kpari- 
vos...kal DopoxrAys ’Auikw* ‘ovaydvas... 
Tt@not.’ Porson proposed to make an 
iambic trimeter by placing 57 after rl@nox ; 
and 6% in this position and with temporal 
meaning occurs in Zyach. 460, Phil. 1065, 
and elsewhere (Eur. He/. 134.n.). Mekler 
thought that the metre might be trochaic 
tetrameter. Blaydes preferred the order 
TlOnot padOaxds, with cov for 64. H., 
however, suggests that wahOaxas 7lOnor is 
an ithyphallic following a trimeter, as in 
Aesch. Prom. 610 yeyuprvdaxacw, od8’ éxw 
padeiv bry | rnuovas d\véw. The words 


clearly describe the punishment inflicted 
by one pugilist upon another. H. quotes 
Herond. 8. 8 péxpt cev rapacraca | 7d 
Bpéyua To oxlran wadOaxdy OGuar. Com. 
fr. adesp. 125 (111 432 K.) @» wh rovjow 
mwérova pactryav odor, | av ph mwonow 
omroyyias padaxwrepov | Td 


magis quam ullus cinaedus. Add Plaut. 


Mil. 1424 mitis sum equidem fustibus, 


Ter. Zun. 1028 utinam tibi commeti; 
videam sandalio caput. So perhaps 
paddéys in Ar. Z£g. 389. 


AM@IAPEQ2 ZATYPIKOZ 


Tragedies bearing the title Amphiaraus were composed by 
Carcinus (7GF p. 797) and Cleophon (Suid.), as well as comedies" 
-by Aristophanes, Plato, Apollodorus of Carystus, and Philippides_ 


(Kock I 396, 604, III 280, 302). » 


It is difficult to guess which part of Amphiaraus’ story was” 


mpbowmov. 
Plaut. Awl. 422 tta fustibus sum mollior 





4 







: 
‘ 
















suitable for a satyr-play. A suggestion has been made in the 
note on fr. 113, but there is no other evidence to confirm or rebut — 
it, and the words of the fragment itself are exceptionally obscure. 
An alternative subject, which has perhaps more claim to con-— 
sideration on general grounds, would be the part taken by 
Amphiaraus in the events which led to the founding of the 
Nemean games. In that case the plot would cover the same- 
ground as the Memea of Aeschylus (7GF p. 49) and the 
Hypsipyle of Euripides (Or. Pap. VI p. 21 ff.). The story of 
the death of the child Opheltes or Archemorus, in whose honour 
the games were founded, is told practically in the same form by 
Apollod. 3. 64—66 and Hygin. faé. 74. The locality, a remote 
fountain guarded by a dragon, was especially suitable to a satyr- 
‘play ; and the subject was clearly capable of lighter handling 
than the fortunes of Amphiaraus at Argos or at Thebes. ; 
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113 


















6 mwoTypns Tovde pavrews yopds 
113 xivvoripns cod. : corr. Dindorf | xopis Meineke: yopod cod. 


193° «Schol. V Ar. Vesp. 1510 rwvo- allusion relevant. Ellendt, who is fol- 
.. Kapsiviby rl dor: civvopov xal dei lowed by Campbell (keeping xopod), 
) mporexbpuevor (wpordexduevov cod.). absurdly supposes that a number of 
poxhijs’ ‘6 3rw. ---xopod.’ ydrres appeared in the play, and that 
he fabulous story of the rworjpys is the shortest of them by a ridiculous 
eral times referred to, but not always comparison was called rwvorjpys. So 
id in the same way. Accordingto Plut. L. and S. interpret @ /ittle parasitical 
il. an. 30 p. 980 A it caused Chrysip- fellow. But there is not the slightest 
bus to waste a great deal of ink,—because _ reason to suppose that Aristophanes was 
provided him with an excellent illustra- parodying Sophocles, although, when the 

1 of wpévaa. Hisaccountis preserved comic poet says of the sons of Carcinus 
Athen. BED tH 7298 Arn.), quoted (the Crab) ‘here's the rworhpns of the 
the sth the treatise repi rod = family,’ it is not difficult to infer that 

9 xal rijs Hdoris: % xlvvy, dyoi, cai the ‘baby-crab’ is meant. There was 
wiwvoripns cvvepya adios, kar’ idlay no Carcinus in Sophocles, and, as we 
Suwduera cuppéver. 4 ev ofv xivyyn can hardly refer roid udvyrews to anyone 
pede dorw, 6 5é mivvorhpys xapxivos but Amphiaraus, it seems likely that 
os. Kal} wivyn diacricaca 7) borpa- Meineke was right in restoring xopés 
' Kov hovxdverypodea ra tracivralx@idia, for xopod. Even then the point of the 
6 waperrws, Sray eicé\Oy 7, allusion is obscure; but the only situation 
Baxver abriv, Gorep enpalywr, } 58 Snx- in the story of Amphiaraus, so far as 1t 
(Oe * wal ofrws rd drolnpdiy is known to us, which might possibly 
Blove: xowG. Cic. m. d. 2.123 account for it, and would at the same 
"no doubt comes ultimately from Chry- time be suitable for treatment in a satyr- 
pus; and there are other authorities play, is the incident related by Hygin. 

to the same effect. But in Cic. fin. 3.63 fad. 23 (cf. Serv. on Verg. Aen. 6. 445, 
tila, quae in concha patula pina dicitur, “Myth. Vat. 152), how that Amphiaraus, 

» gui enal ¢ concha, qui, quod eam knowing that he would perish at Thebes, 
lodit, pinoteres vocatur, in eandemgue concealed himself from Adrastus and the 
m se recepit, includitur, ut videatur rest with the connivance of Eriphyle, and 
nuisse, ut caveret...aliorum diam was subsequently discovered in conse- 
m factunt, the pea-crab does quence of the treachery of his wife, who 
the ve to in nourish- was bribed by her brother with a golden 
nt, but warns it against approaching necklace. According to Stat. 7heé. 3. 
fer; and this is the version given in 570 ff. (cf. 606, 619), Amphiaraus hid 
er to Linnaeus, quoted by Mayor himself in his house, and refused to tell 
fon a. d. l.c.) from the Anglish Cyclo- _ the result of his divination. May we sup- 

|) Predia, which is of particular interest as pose that in such circumstances the satyr- 
Showing that in the middle of the 18th chorus was posted outside in order to 
entury the Levantine Greeks continued give timely warning to the seer of the 
| fegale strangers with the same fable ap of danger? Welcker (WMachfr. 

1) t0 which their ancestors had given cur- p. 318) also conjectured on the strength 
tency more than 2000 years before. of (ils Renmnent that the satyrs were taken 
Modern science izes the fact that by Amphiaraus into his service as atten- 
-pea-crab habitually resides in the dants in the rites of divination. Berg 
ell of the pinna, but does not coun- thought that a crowd following at the 
hance the rest of the story. It remains heels of the seer was meant, and that 
ascertain how Sophocles made the  Tiresias was the seer in question. 


Sr; S72). 
“Apdiapdy. Bekk. anecd. p. 339, 8 
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114 


ev@ ovre médXeEUs 


114 Cramer anecd. Oxon.1 p. 344, 8 
modtoio* ovK dyvootmev Thy axpiBH ypaphv 
‘weNtolo.’... eho) oty mapa Td méA\W 
(wedés Schneidewin)* ‘&v@’,,.B6r0s.’ Lo- 
goxdjs év "Audiapdw carupx@e. For 
Erotian gloss. Hippocr. p. 109, 7, which 
appears to quote the word eANés as 
occurring in this play, see on fr. 509. 

The text is desperately corrupt. Lo- 
beck elicited from it év@o re réAAns olds 
dypav\ov Bordy, and from him Nauck 


II5 


er av...womep adueds TANyels... < Pp > evav SiddoKahos 
115  ¢gpevGr restituit E. A. I. Ahrens 


115 Schol. Plat. Symp. 222 B 6 ddueds 
Trnyels vodv pice. acl yap adiéa ay- 
KioTpevovTa, émeday ordoy TO Alyw Tov 
ixOiv, TH xELpl mpocayayorra Karéxew, 
va ph piyn* TodTo bé cuvjOws mowidvTa 
bro oKopriou mAnyhvat Kal elretvy (vulgo 
ele) ‘mAnyels vodv dices,’ Kal pnKére 
mpocdyew €& éxelvov Thy xElpa. KéxpnTrar 
TH mapoiula Dopoxhfs év ’Augdiapdw carv- 
pug Aéywr ‘er’ ab...domep adveds whayels 
...ev@v dddoxandos.’ Zenob. 2. r4 (Miller, 
Meélanges de litt. gr. p. 371) adeds mA7n- 


—yels vodv oloe (an icer?)...uéurnrar 


avrtns Dopoxdjs. 
This is the Greek equivalent for our 


‘once bit, twice shy,’ and is one of the 


many proverbs which attest the value of 
a hard experience. Plato, whose words 
are kara Tiv Tapoulav, worep vijTiov 


116 


ayViorat 


116 Hesych.1 p. 26 dyvica (ayrjou 
cod.)* dro@ica.  Bovolpdr (¢.e. Eur. 
Kal diadBetpar. Lodoxd7js év 


dyvica: 7d Bicar, diapOetpar, Kar’ dvri- 
ppacw. otrw Lopoxdjyjs. To the same 
effect Phot. ed. Reitz. p. 19, 17. For 


‘dvrigpacis, which is sometimes entitled 


edpnuopuds, see Rutherford, Annotation, 

p apes ne mg 
dyvioat, ‘to consecrate,’ may some- 

times involve destruction, as in the 






















of aypavios Béros 


adopts weAAjs olds, leaving the other 
words untouched. d7os, for which 
Cramer substituted Bornp, is anyhow 
corrupt. Schneidewin preferred évévvra 
Te\Afs pivdv dypatdov Boos, which Din- 
dorf approved with the exception that he 
proposed évévs re in place of évdvvra, 
For meAdos (or enon see on fr. 509. 
dypavoro Bods in Hom. 2 81 (cf. M 252). 
perhaps lends some support to Schneide-— 
win’s correction of the last two words. 


mafovra yvava, is referring to Hom. 
P 32 pexdév dé re vimios Eyvw or Hes. 
Op. 216 mwabwy 5é re vamos éyvw. See 
also schol. Aristid. 111 681 Dind. Cf 
Aesch. Ag. 186 rov gpoveivy Bporods 65- | 
cavra, Tov waber udbos | bévra Kuplws Exew, 
Eum. 524 Evupéper cwppovety bwd oréver. 

Of the attempts which have been made 
to supply the missing words, the best is 
Headlam’s: eload@ts [womep] a\uevs < elco- 
wac> mAnyels <gpoveiv: | jumepla yap 
tav dp>evaev diidoxados. Here the se- 
cond line at any rate fits admirably with 
the requirements of the case. It is 
course possible that @omep is a gloss, but 


sacrifice of a victim. The best parallel 
is Eur. 7. 7. 705 augl Body ayucbels 
gory, of Orestes supposed to be sacrificed | 
at Tauri. Cf. Suppl. 1211 copal’ Hyvicbn 
mupt. So Headlam explained A. P. 7. 49° 
(Bianor’s epitaph on Euripides) #yuwe 
Tay Ovarav cdpuaros isroplyr, 2.2. destroyed 
the inscription which described Euripides 
as mortal (C. &. xvi 438). See also 
-Ant. 1081 xives xabtryvicay with Jebb’s — 
n. Blaydes would prefer dyica, and ~ 
KkaOyyioay in Ant. l.c. 






















1742 Tpaclar- 6 
th éTat, wapa 7d 
is the only authority 


a ig ighly explained a dying 


19 Erotian testifies that ppoveiy was 
by Sophocles in this play with the 
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II7 
e aheFaiP prov 
| 417 Hesych. 1 p. 117 ddetalépor- night: cf. fr. 149, 3 rdyou gavérros al- 
oxéragua. . Opiov, Ant. 358 ied at évalBpeca 
‘The word was doubtless modelled on  ...féAy, Aesch. Ag. 347 Ta bradplur 
‘tome: : see on fr.1112 wrdywr. Blaydes setichely conjectured 
The latter of the com- ddAé£acbpor. 
Suggests the cold of a clear frosty 
118 
Tpacud 


. Thename is suitable, as a dry spot 
exposed to the wind was selected for 
threshing: see the commentators on Verg. 
Georg. t. 178. Ttpacvd is particularly ap- 
plied to the drying of figs. Aelian L¢. 
relates of the hog: davrév dé» rails 
tpaciais kvMe Kal ray loxddww ras repi- 
wapeloas, al roddal durtpyruvra rais dxdv- 
Bais, Hovyh} xoulfea xré, Suid. sv, also 
speaks of the drying of cheeses. 


= who used the word for a threshing- 


119 
ppovel 


sense of voeiv: see fr. gt. 


120 


Opakiacat 


alxifew. The former was the Alexandrian 
view, as we learn from the scholiast on 
the Pax, who says that Eratosthenes, 
dissenting from Lycophron, held that 
bpaxiiy was not strictly the pallor, but 
the antecedent dizziness arising fr 

faintness. Fritzsche thought that 
scholiast attributed to § 


alxifer. He supports his view 
M. p. 823, 33 apaxifw, rapa rd 
thy dpav. 


her on a funeral-pyre, and that only the timely intervention of 
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I2I 
Sodok\ns Ta yodupata tapayer dpyovpevor 
fis Ta ypdpp payer dpxovp 


121 Athen. 454 F, after quoting  ~yevouevyn Thy dpxnotixny ébepydoaro TéxX- 
certain passages in which an illiterate vv tdumacav. Plutarch (gu. conv. 9. 15) 
person is introduced giving a descrip- divides dancing into gopd, oxjua, i 
tion of the letters composing a parti-  defés, and says of the second (p. 747 C): 
cular word, and amongst them the well- drav...cxfjua Suabévres éml tov omparos 
known fragment of Euripides (fr. 382),  ypagux@s rots eldcow émipérwot. id. 
proceeds: kal Logoxdfs dé robrw mapa- p. 748A wolnow yap elvar thy opxnow 
mrjowov érolncev ev "Audiapdw carupixG  cwmrdcar, kal pbeyyouevnv dpxnow wahw 
Th ypdupara rapdywv dpxovmevor. Thy toinow. Lucian de salt. 63, Demag 







The expressive character of Greek  trius said to a dancer: dxobw a motels, 
dancing is abundantly warranted; it  ovx dp udvov, adrd mor doxeis rais xepolv 
was above all the demonstration of an adrats Nadel. Athen. 22A: Telestes, 
idea. Lucian de salt. 69 xal yap dua- the dancer of Aeschylus, was so skilful, ~ 
volas émidetw Ta yryvoueva exer, kal that, when dancing the Seven against 
cwparihs doxioews évépyeav. Plat.lege. Thebes, he expressed the whole plot by 
816A 810 piunors Tay NEeyouévwv oxjuacet his art. 


AM®ITPYQN 


ye ss 


Euripides wrote an A/cmena, about which we have better 
information than has been preserved concerning the Amphitryon 
of Sophocles; for scholars are agreed that the chief dramatic 
innovation introduced by Euripides was that Amphitryon_ 
punished Alcmena for her supposed unfaithfulness by burning 


Zeus rescued her from destruction: see Nauck, 7GF p. 386, 
Wilamowitz, Eur. Herakl* 1 p. 54. Wernicke (in Pauly- 
Wissowa I 1573) infers that Sophocles followed the earlier 
version recorded by Apollod. 2. 61, according to which the 
deception practised by Zeus and his intercourse with Alemena 
were made known to Amphitryon through the agency of Tiresias. 
The old guess that the Amphztryon was a satyr-play (Osann in 
Rh. Mus. it 312) has nothing in its favour, unless indeed Porson’s 
view of fr. 1127 is adopted. Accius wrote an Amphitryon, which 
is thought to have been adapted from Sophocles, principally 
because the only other tragedy so entitled was written by the 
Alexandrian Aeschylus (7GF p. 824). In any case, the plot 







may be taken to have covered the same ground as the well- 
known travesty of Plautus. Hartung and Schoell maintained 
that both Sophocles and Accius dramatized the story of Euripides’ 
Heracles under this title, but their view was rightly rejected by 
Ribbeck (p. 557). 3 


J 





7 


; 





» 


evoouay apKel, 


Hesych. 1 65 duguréppws” 
erepuarieplvan. Lopoxh$y 'Ap- 
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I22 
érei 8€ Brdoro, tov Tpiav piav ae 


aged no sr see ranted is taken 
to a mic (prophetic) present. 
Bearing thie i in mind, I pact help 
suspecting that the words may refer to 
the miraculous growth of the heads of 
the Lernaean Hydra (du@ixparov xal ra- 
AewuBraorh xiva Eur. Her. 1274): ‘and, 
whenever it grows, it is enough that one 
of the three should be preserved.’ The 
details of the story are variously recorded: 
Alcaeus (fr. 118) spoke of nine heads, 
Simonides (fr. 203) of fifty, and Euri- 

des (#7er. 1188) of a hundred; and the 
ater authorities have the same or similar 
variations. Thus it would not be sur- 
prising to find that Sophocles mentioned 
an outcrop of three heads at a time, one 
of which always survived. And there is 
a further detail in the m ogical hand- 
books which would help to explain the 
text. Besides the ordinary version that 
two heads grew for every one cut off, 
Apollodorus (2. 77) relates that of the 
nine heads eight were mortal, but the 
middle one was immortal (ras wéy dar 
Ovnrds, thy 5¢ uédony d0dvarov): see also 
id. 80, Pedias. 7. Similarly, Aristonicus 
of Tarentum lene IV 337), & writer 
of uncertain date, said that ‘the middle 
head’ was nto 

For the vowel before capt see 
Jebb on Phil. 1312.—Meineke thought 
that wlay was an error for pois, 


the evidence that a been aH an 
Brugmann Comp. Gr. li p. 27 E. tr.) for 
the Deetiation ia compounds of o- stems 
for stems in m-: cf. aubxparor, dxpéteror. 
It should be added that the preceding 
gloss in Hesych. is dugireppor (-répuoow 
cod.) ‘ dro <re> repuariepévor. 


78. 


124 
aTNTOV 


124 Hesych. I p. 315 arpavudriorov" 
LopoxdrAjs ’Audirpiwvi. Arynrov: dapé- 
plorov. 

Inasmuch as drpavydrioroy is entirely 
out of place in the alphabetical order, 
and has no explanatory gloss, the con- 
clusion seems inevitable that d&runrov 
has dropped out before it, and that 
Sophocles used this word in the Am- 
phitryon with the meaning invulnerable. 
This was practically the view of Salma- 
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dudporoy, drpavudricrovy, 2.’A. The 
gloss duépucrov is probably a reference 
to Plat..Phaedr. 2778. That drpavyd-— 
TisTov was a possible word of explanation — 
is shown by Etym. MZ. p. 110, 52 dvov- 
taros: 6 drpavudricros. Nauck’s sug- 
gestion that Zo@.’Au@. refers to a previous — 
gloss aruncidpwr* obdeutas Téduns Evvoray 
Exwv has very little probability. And 
that is actually an error for iiaigisi 
(Headlam on Aesch. Ag. 438). 






sius, who arranged the words drpnrov* 


[ANAPOMAXH] 


There is no other reference to a play of Sophocles bearing 
But, as there is — 
independent evidence that Sophocles employed the word — 
Tapacdyyns with the meaning ‘messenger’ in the Tocuéves (see 


this title than that of fr. 125 quoted below. 


fr. 520), and as Andromache is a character who may very well 
have appeared in that play, Welcker (p. 113) concludes that 


there was no such play as the ’Avédpouayn, and that fr. 125 
For errors due to the citation of a 
character in place of the name of a play see p. 38, and the note — 


really refers to the Iozpéves. 


on fr. 161. 
125 
Tapacayyns 


125 tym. M. p. 652, 13 tapa- 
odyya.* Ta TpidKovra crddia mapa Tépoacs 
map Alyumrrios 8 é&jxovta. mapa dé 
Dodoxre? év ’Avdpoudyyn eri Tod dyyédou 
elpnra. To the same effect tym. Gud. 
P+ 452, 31 with the reading év ’Avdpoudxy. 


Nauck in his first edition conjectured 
that év ’Avdpouédg should be read, but 
now rightly inclines to Welcker’s opinion — 
referred to above. 

For the word rapacdyyys see on fr. 520, 
and cf. fr. 183. 


ANAPOMEAA 


There is some direct evidence of the events comprised in the — 


plot of the Azdromeda. See Eratosth. Catasterism. 16 (Wester- 
mann, Mythogr. p. 250) Kacovéreca. 
THS Tpaypdias Tors év ‘Avdpopeda épicacay mept KadXous Tais 
Nupniow elaenOetv eis TO olmToua, Kal Tocedéva SiapGeipac 
TY Xopav KITS emuméurpavra, bv Hv <airiav> ‘Tpoxerrat T@ KNTEL 
% Ouyatnp oiKeiws. eoxXNnuatioTat dé é eyys él didpou cadnuevn. 
2b. 36 Kntos. TOOTS eoruy 0 Tlocesdav <ém >émreppe Kydet dia 70 
Kacoverevay épicar mepi Kaddovs tais Nypnicw. Lepoeds 





tavrny ioropel Lopoxdijs 0 
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gUTO dveide, Kal dia Toto els ta dotpa éréOn imsuvnua Tis 
ampdfews av’tov. iatope’ 5é taita LodoxdHs 6 tev Tpaywdiav 
Trot ; vy tH Avdpoueda. The same version is followed in two 
passages of the scholia to the Aratea of Germanicus Caesar 
(p. 138. 9, 21: see R. Ellis in /. P. 1v 267, and now E. Maass, 
Ce in Aratum, pp. 215,257). Hygin. poet. astron. 2. 10 
P. 443 Cassiepeia. de hac Euripides et Sophocles et alit complures 
dixerunt ut gloriata sit se forma Nereidas praestare. pro quo facto 
inter sidera sedens in seliquastro constituta est. But the play 
‘cannot be reconstructed to the same extent as is possible with 
he more famous Andromeda of Euripides. The plot of Euripides 
Knows nothing of a previous betrothal to Agenor (or Phineus) : 
Cepheus refuses the proposal of Perseus on other grounds, and 
his opposition is overcome by the appearance of Athena dro 
Puxavis. It has been suggested’ that Sophocles followed the 
Version of the dénouement adopted by Hygin. fad. 64, according 
to which Cepheus and Agenor lay in wait for Perseus in order 
io slay him, but Perseus by showing them the Gorgon’s head 
urned them into stone. But it is difficult to understand how the 
name of Sophocles found its way into the astronomical handbook, 
f there was nothing in his play to support the statement that 
he chief characters in the story were turned into stars. It 
should be observed that although the story of Perseus and 
Andromeda is not old—at least there is no trace of it in literature 
defore the fifth century—it was already current at the time of the 
‘Persian wars, if we may lay any weight upon the statement 
‘of Herodotus (7. 150) that Xerxes claimed kinship with the 
Argives, as the descendant of Perses, the son of Perseus and 
Andromeda. It is improbable that Phrynichus had introduced 
Andromeda into one of his plays, as Dobree inferred from 
Ar. Nub. 556. The reference there is to a comedy : see schol. 
R and Starkie’s note. 
_ Brunck, following Casaubon, considered that Sophocles’ 
: da was a satyr-play; but his opinion was founded on no 
tronger reason than the evidence afforded by fr. 136. Ribbeck, 
"who takes the same view (Kim. Trag. p. 163,,,), thinks that 
f. 127 has a comic tone and also refers to fr. 132; but his main 
tason is that Euripides’ play would not have been regarded 
iS a startling novelty—as it undoubtedly was—if Sophocles 
ad already treated the subject in a serious manner, But the 
nnovation of Euripides was rather in the romantic setting. 
) E-. Petersen? endeavoured to reconstruct the Andromeda of 


| 1 So Wemicke in Pauly-Wissowa 1 21 ~ 
t J. H. S. XX1V (1904) pp. 104—112. identification had been made by earlier 
tics : see also E. Kuhnert in Roscher I11 1994. 


. 
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Sophocles from a hydria in the British Museum (E 169) which is — 
undoubtedly earlier than 412 B.c., the date of Euripides’ play, 
and is consequently inferred to have been influenced by Sophocles. 
The painting shows Perseus arriving on foot, whereas in the 
works of art which follow Euripides he descends from the air; 
Cepheus weeping for his daughter’s fate ; posts being fixed into” 
the ground, to which Andromeda is to be lashed ; and funeral © 
offerings carried by slaves, as if the king’s daughter were already © 
dead. But most stress is laid upon the figure of an effeminate — 
oriental supported by two attendants, who is identified with 
Phineus?, the plighted lover of Andromeda. From these 
materials Petersen draws the inference that the characters of the 
’ cowardly barbarian who abandoned his betrothed, and of the 
heroic Greek who rescued her, were brought into strong contrast" 
at an early stage of the action, and that the subsequent conflict © 
between Perseus and the barbarians was due not to the opposition 
of Cepheus, but to the renewal of his claim by Phineus after the 
rescue of the heroine. Petersen further contends that Accius 
followed Sophocles in his Andromeda, whereas Ennius had as 
usual copied Euripides; but even if he is right, the Latin 
fragments are. too ambiguous to assist his general argument. 
The value of the archaeological evidence must be left for others ~ 
to determine*; but the attempts by means of it to establish a_ 
connexion with Eur. Ad. 611 ff, and to interpret fr. 130 as 
referring to funeral vases, and fr. 133 as a description of Phineus — 
yoked to his attendants cannot be approved. . 


126 


dnp.obvrov Kovpevov pen Troeu* 
Tois BapBapos yap eoTw apx7nlev vopos 
yépas Bpdreov 7@ Kpdv@ OunTodew. 


126. 1 iuWourdy cod.: corr. Tucker | xodpecov Musurus: xépiov codd. 2 sq. ordi- — 
nem verborum in hunc modum disposui: véuos yap éort Trois BapBdpors Ovnwohety 
Bpdrevov dpxAOev yépos 7@ Kpévw cod. & ~yépas Buttmann: yépos cod. ’ 


126 Hesych. 1 526 Kovuplov. 


: anticipated by M. Schmidt’s ieps@urov, 
Logoxdjs ’Avdpouddg. ‘jurovrov...Kpdvy.’ 


Diels’s 4\t@vrov 4 and Mekler’s puaiuvrov. 


1 The best correction of the corrupt 
qusourov is Tucker’s dnuuddutov (C. PR. 
XVII 190), which H. was inclined to 
prefer to his own tiuqOurov or TimedOurov 
(C. R. XIV 113 n.). Both were partly 


1 So the name is given by Ovid and Apollodorus (2. 44): Hyginus (ad. 64) calls — 
Others consider that the figure represents Andromeda. ej 
® See the contrary view taken by Engelmann in Arch. /d. XIX 143; but his © 


him Agenor. 


Less probable conjectures are aiuéppuror — 
Scaliger, évatcwv O. Hense, qutv Ovrov — 
Campbell (perhaps better 9 8 Ex@urov), 
On the assumption — 
that xépiov could stand, which is most — 


quiv 768’ otv J 


conclusion is criticized unfavourably by Gruppe in Bursians Jahresb. CXXXVUI 394- 




























probable, Herwerden pro afyusov 
pa vacans *) 7d xépeov.-—F or the Attic 
pacoy, an offering made in connexion 
the ceremony of introduction to the 
tries see Pollux 8. 107 Kal els jdixlay 
T pe w év TH Kadouuéry Kovpewride 
tpg bwip pév rv dppivwr 7d Kovpecov 
| fOvor, iwip 5 rav Ondecdv rh yaundiary. 
| For the difficulties of detail which have 
to be overcome in reconciling the con- 
ting statements of our authorities see 
Wyse's /saeus, p. 358, Toepffer in Pauly- 
WV 1 2676. The word has been 
ived either (1) from xelpw, as signifying 
offering made on cutting the hair, or 
from xépos (xofpos). Both derivations 
ar to have been put forward in 
ity (Suid. s.v., Eiym. M. p. 533, 
for the latter Wyse refers to the 
hic ra:djia. In the absence of more 
se evidence it is idle to speculate 
: this passage has on the 
cance of the xodpeov in primitive 
and whether the animal-victim was 
ur te for a human sacrifice. 
if. It is fairly certain that these lines 
pe confusion owing to a dislo- 
of the original order, and that the 
— was “Agri radirrep at of 
Bi to arrange the words according 
1 (psd matical construction: see 


céeme! 


xvi 245. Cobet, Coll. Crit. 
But their rearrangment is not so 
uple a matter, and there are several 
| possibilities from which I have chosen 

what seems to ae ike best (see cr. n.). 
_ The objections to Scaliger’s rotos Bapfd- 

pas Kpévy | Ounrodeiy Spirevov dpxiber 

y@vos, apart from the introduction of 
: yos, are (1) the position of dpxyiier; 
the distribution of emphasis, which 
kes it unlikely that réuos ydp éors came 


7 Athen. 482 & Gri 5é nal dolor 
ifn, aot rem dy ‘Avdpoudda gnoly 
lees iva ;" Eustath. 4h. Pp. 1205, 


ou 5 
Nolov elBos* LopoxNijs. 
' be ken to have been 
to but hardly by 
romeda, who must have seen him 
+ But whether the occasion was 
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first. Tucker, who regards dpyij@er as 
corrupt and thinks that the articles were 
later additions, proposed: réguos ydp dor: 
BapBdpas @uprodeivy | <Obos> Bpdbreor, 
aipedév yépas Kpévy.—dpy yee : for the 
history of this word see the admirable 
account of Lobeck, Phryn. p. 93, who 
shows that it and other -@er forms, after 
failing to establish themselves in Attic, 
became fairly common in late Greek. 
The only objection to the word, apart from 
its position in the sentence, is the state- 
ment in Bekk. amecd. p. 421, 5 ovK« fore 
mapa rots ‘Arrixois r\iw wap’ Aloxidy 
(fr. 416 N.). map’ ‘Hpodéry 5¢ for: cai 
Tois“Iwor. But it would be dangerous to 
refuse the word to Sophocles on this 
ground alone.—yépas is the certain cor- 
rection of Buttmann (yévos Scaliger, 0épos 
Gomperz). For sacrifice as a yépas of the 
god cf. Aesch. Cho. 256, Achaeus fr. 2, 

r. fr. adesp. 118.—In spite of the 
frequent occurrence of human sacrifice in 
the Greek legends, it is always spoken of 
in literature as something abhorrent to 
Greek feeling and only suitable to 
barbarians: cf. Eur. 7. 7. 464 Séfae 
Ovolas, | 4s d wap’ hyiy vipos oby dclas... 
dvapaiver. See Stengel, Au/tusaltert.* 
p-. 114ff. The Greeks identified Cronos 
with Moloch to whom the Phoenicians 
sacrificed children: Diodor. 13. 86, 20. 
14. [Plat.] Afin. 315¢. Gruppe, Gr. 
Myth. p. 254- For possible traces of 
human sacrifice in festivals of Kpéra and 
Saturnalia see Gruppe in Aursians Jahr- 
esh. CXXXVIT 544. Frazer, G. BO 11 
147. E.B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, 
Hp. 398. There is an article by the 
resent writer on Human Sacrifice (Greek) 
ES the Lwcyclopacdia of Religion and 
Ethics. 
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immoow 4} KipBarot vavorodels \Oovea ; 


the banquet which some of the authorities 
describe as part of the sequel, cannot 
be determined: see Introductory Note. 
Petersen attributes the line to Phinews, 
who, he thinks, might well have used an 
affected style of utterance. The meaning 
is paciie given by Eustathius, who, 
quoting the passage for another purpore, 
is here independent of Athenacus. There 
is thus an instance of zeugma, since ravs- 
rodeis does not fit frrowu: cf. Eur. 


6 
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Bacch. 687 gvwpévas xpariipe cal wrod 
Wodw, Aesch. Prom. 21 Ww’ obre pwviy 
otre Tov pwoppiy Bporay | 6¥y, Cope on 
Arist. vhet. 1. 4. 6.—«bpBaror is probably 
not a native Greek word. Athenaeus 
here adds that xJ8Ba for a cup was said 
by Apollodorus to be a Paphian word. 
Cf. Plin. 2. 2.7. 208 cumbam Phoenices 
(invenerunt). Torr, Ancient Ships, p. 
112f., not only holds that the use of 
x0uBn indicates that a Phoenician vessel is 
meant, but also that Urmo. was the name 
given to Phoenician merchant-ships bear- 
ing a horse as figure-head. He quotes 
Strabo 99 (a figure-head recognized as 
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pndev poBetcbar tpooddrovs émurtodds 


128 Phryn. ez. p. 374 Lob. (cccL 
Ruth.) mpécdarov: kat mepl rovrov 
Todd duarpiBiv érornodunv, érioKxorov- 
pevos el wdvov héyerae ‘ rpdagparos vexpds’ 
(Hdt. 2. 89 etc.) Kal ph ‘ rpooparov 
mpayua. evpioxero 5é LopoxdAjs ev TH 
"Avdpouéda ridels otrw: ‘* undév...émio- 
TONGS. 

Rutherford preferred the variant ¢o- 
Beto Ge, and there is nothing to decide for 
one as against the other. Naber plausibly 
suggested that the words undév poBetcbac 
are part of Phrynichus’ statement, and do 
not belong to Sophocles at all; but in 
that case some alteration of the text 
would be necessary. 

It is curious that Phrynichus should 
have had so much difficulty in finding 
an example of mpdcgaros in the meta- 


I29 
idod dé doiviov 
7 7 
pdcbdyta Siyovov 
129 dod 5€ golvioy Brunck: ido) dé dowdy Etym. 


Sabbait. 


129 Ltym. M. p. 272, 5 Sdiyovos 
udcOdns* Semdods iuds* 7 bre ob udvoy Kata 
Tv Baphy jw rowlros, d\\G Kal awd Tod 
aluatos éxéxpworo, Dopoxdjijs ’Avdpouéda 
‘l50d...déyovor.’ éxk Tod pyropixod* 6 Sto 
xXpwHuact Kexpwuévos. An abbreviated 
form of this note appears in Hesych. 1 
p- 503 dlyovos wdoOAns: 6 derdods, 7 


ee 


belonging to Gades) rotrwv yap rods wey 
éumbpous péyaha oréd\\ew mhoia, rods be — 
mévnras pixpd, d Kade trmous dd Tov — 
év rais mpwpas émurhjuev, and refers to — 
Hom. A 708 and other passages where — 
ships are compared to horses. But this 
ingenious interpretation is hardly con- 
vincing.— x 96va. is, of course, acc. termini, — 
not, as L, and S. strangely q 
space traversed: cf. Eur. Med. 682. It — 
is surprising that E. Mueller, — bya 
Hartung, should have taken the use of 

vavotonew to be evidence of the satyric { 
character of the play. - 
















: 


phorical sense, which, as Lobeck points — 
out, is fairly common. It should, how- — 
ever, be observed that the metaphor is — 
vigorous in Aesch. Cho. 800 icacd’ 
ala mpoogpdrocs dikats, and in Pind. — 
Pyth. 4.299 eipe wayav duBpoctwy éréwy | 
wpocpatov O7nBa Eevwhels, of fresh 
water, where all the editors take mpoo- 

garoyv as an adverb, aithough Lobeck had — 
indicated the true view. "So in Dem. 21." 
112 mpdcparos is contrasted with éwAa — 
kal Yuxpd, but in Lys. 18. 19 ére Tips 
épyiis otuns mpoopdrov the metaphor is 
full-grown. Even to Zeno and the Stoics, 
who defined Avr as ddfa rpoogaros kaxod 
mapovolas (fr. 143 of my ed., 1 212 Arn.), — 
the metaphor was probably still living. — 
In later Greek it became worn-out: see” 
Holden on Plut. 7hem. 24. : 





M., Si8ov dapowdy lex. | 


dvol xpwmact Kexpimévos (kexpnuévos cod., 
Kexpwuévos Musurus): if Campbell had 
referred to Ztym. M., he ‘voulll not have 
proposed tudor xexpnuévos in Hesych. © 
Hesych. lI p. 73 udoOdy Kal pdoOdns* 
Oépua kal brodnua gowixody. Kal twia. 
Oipbépa. pdcOdnras (udcOdy Tas cod.) — 
TomouTas (Touots* tras Wecklein) jvias. 





















yap 4 pdoOdy (indoOdn Bruno Keil). 
whijs "Avdpoudse xal Luvdeixvas. For 
last extract see fr.571. ‘The quotation, 
out lemma or explanation, is found in 
Sabbait. p. 50, 18. 
: had eee i 
traditional explanations, (1) as a double 
lash, (2) as a lash stained with blood in 
addition to its original colour. We need 
hesitate to prefer the former, which 
established by Ai. 241 ué-yar inxodérmy 


a whip rather than a goad: see A 532. 

Notwithstanding the ini 
errall and Tucker (on 7%eb. 595), it 
n = aac auch the maeieten 
. berky in Ag. 647, and derdijs 
s in Cho. 374, refer to a double 


3O Pollux 10. 120 Lopokdjs 3° év 


and 
: ? 
Anxious ; but there is no ground for these 
suspicion «ler indicates that 
the rim of the fl or pot was of the 
" game material as the rest of the vessel. 
, custom to gild the edges of 
orn with silver: 


« fr. 185 dpyupnddros | népaci 


a oréusa. TporBeBAnuérars, quoted by 
mn. 476 C. Similarly Theopompus év 
| Bevrépg av (FHG | 285 ap. Athen. 
Le. D) says that the kings of the Paconians 
ay Tay rap’ 5 ywoutvur peydda 


» @s xwpeiv rpeis wal rér- 
a s, dxwdpara rouiy ¢£ airav, rd 
m wepapyvpodyras «al xpvooivras. 
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fash, and that Leaf (on ¥ 387) is mistaken 
- aI the inference which he draws 
rom Homeric usage to the lan of 
the tragedians. On the other 1 mt it 
will be observed that these es do 
not relate to the driving of chariots, and 
it is certain that goads (£4 718, Zum. 
156, Eur. Hipp. 1194, 7. A. 220, Phoen. 
182, Her. 881, 949) with a double point 
(O. 7. 809) were employed for that pur- 
pose. The only passage in tragedy where 
it might plausibly be urged that wdong = 
Kévrpow 18 At. 1253; and there Jebb 
renders it whi~. Herwerden (A/nem. xvul 
265) dirovor, not without reason; 
for there is nothing in the use of di-yores, 
tpl-yovos, di@uhs, etc. which su s their 
extension to other than natural multipli- 
cation. 


130 
avroxethéot AnKVOors 


But the practice was as old as Homer: 
6 615 bdew ro Kpyrijpa rervypédror, 
dpyipeos 5é | Lorw aras, xpueg 5 éri yelhea 
kexpdavyra, td, 132. Thus the compound 
means ‘ with natural rims,’ and the whole 
phrase is exactly parallel to aéréawra 
Bédy in Aesch. Cho. 163, weapons whose 
hilt is in one piece with the blade. 
Similar are adroxrirovs déuous fr. 337, 
abromérpov Biyaros O. C, 193, abrétuddr 
¥ txrwua Phil. 35, and ot instances 
quoted in the n. on Eur. Hel. 356.— 
abroye:\éer is the regular accentuation, as 
Blaydes points out : see Chandler, § 698 ff. 
But Nauck and Dindorf print adroyel\eo, 
following, I suppose, the tradition in 
Pollux. 

Observe that the words form an or- 
dinary glyconic line. 


131 
dpirpupvov moiov 


voy. This adjective is applied 
to vessels which for various reasons were 
so constructed that they could be propelled 
in either direction without turning. Dio 
Cass. 74- 11, describing the siege of 
Byzantium by Septimius Severus: «al 
ra abraw (x oluv) daardpwler wal dx rit 
apimens cal dx rit wpypar wybaNou 
fexnro,..6rws abrol ph drarrpepipercs 


6—2 
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kal émurdéwot Kal dvaxwpGo., Kal rods 
évayriouvs kal év Tq mpdomrAw Kal év Te 
drémlw odpdv opddd\wo.. Germanicus 
built such boats for his campaign: Tac. 
Ann. 4.6 plures adpositis utrimque guber- 
naculis, converso ut repente remigio hinc 
wel wllinc adpellerent. They were also 
used by the Germans (Tac. Germ. 44) 
and by the inhabitants of the coasts of 
the Euxine (//7s/. 3. 47). Athen. 204 A, E 
mentions certain vessels of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, one of these a state barge, which 
he describes as dirpwpor and dimrpupvo ; 
and it is inferred that they also were 
of this kind, although Schweighauser 
thought otherwise (vol, XI p. 232 on 
489 B, where a dirpwpos is compared to a 
cup Tapaxeyévws éxovra Ta Ora). I take 
this opportunity of remarking, in view of 
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the explanations still given in some books, — 


that the meaning of dupes Sopu in Eur. 
Cycl. 15 and dxdrtov dupnpuxdy in Thuc. 


4. 67 is fixed by the schol. on the latter — 


passage (€v @ &kaoros Tév éhavvdvTwr 
dixwrrig épérret) ; they were sculling-boats, 
and were named dughpn because each 
one of the crew propelled the vessel on 
both sides. 
Eccl. 1091. Is it possible that the xjros 
was compared to an dudlarpupvov motor, 
because he could so readily shift himself 
to meet an attack from any quarter? He 


is compared to a ship rushing through — 


the waves in Ov. Met. 4. 706. [I have 
since learnt that the suggestion has been 
anticipated for the same reason by Peter- 
sen: see Introductory Note. ] 


132 


apPdrdyYoKe 


132 MHesych. 1 p. 141 duPddoxe* 
é£auBrot (eEardo? cod.: corr. Salmasius) 
kuplws 6€ éwi dumédov. Kal éxrirpwoxKet. 


. Lodoxdfs ’Avdpouéda (dvdpo cod.). 

M. Schmidt maintained that the form 
duBdtoxw was an error, and that either 
duBdioxw (Plat.) or duBrdoxw (Suid.) 
should be substituted. Lobeck, Phryn. 
p- 210, refused to condemn duBdvoxw as 
a possible derivative from duBdvs; and 
the evidence does not warrant a dogmatic 


conclusion. All we can say is that 
duBricxw and é&auBdodv are the best- 
attested forms, and that éxrirpwoKxew is 
Ionic and Hellenistic. Both Lobeck and 


Rutherford (p. 289) make the strange — 


mistake of assigning éxTiTpwoKew to 
Sophocles on the strength of the above 
passage of Hesychius. But it is obviously 
part of the explanation attached to 


auBrdoxer (or duBdioxe). Cf. Hesych. 1 


p- 115 é&avaBdodpev (?)* exTiTpwoKopmer. 
Suid. éEauBrloxev* éxrirpwcKewv. 


133 
Cevéihews 


133 Hesych. 11 p. 256 fevgirews * 
fevards ads (fevxrhs aod Ellendt), 7 ¢ 
brefevyuévor elol Aaol. Lopoxdijs (cops 
cod.) ’Avépouédg. Cf. Phot. /ex. p. 53, 8 
(=Suid. s.v. fevéidews) fevtirews’ @ 
brefevypnévar eloiv of aol. Eustath. Z/. 

. 401, 11 fevélAews elpnrar mapa rots uel? 
Ounpov 6 Bactreds. 

The description refers to an oriental 
despotism, where the subjects were 
crushed beneath the yoke of slavery: 


Isocr. 4. 151 Tas dé Yuxds dia Tas wovap- 


xlas rarewas kat mepideets Exovres. Plat. 


Menex. 240A ai 6é yoSpar Sedovkwmévar 


drdvrwv dvOpirev Roav, ibid. C *APnvalous 


év TH airy tatty avdyxn fevEavrTas — 


*"Eperptedow dyew. Aesch. fers. 
ov’ rt yA@ooa Bporoiow | &v Pudaxais* 
héduTac yap | Aads éAeVHepa Bagew, 
€dvOn Cuyov adkas. 
in general see Jebb on Az. 24. 


See also Blaydes on Ar. 


os 
For the poop: 


a a 
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134 
77 
oujtas 
P- 317, 7 offras* It corresponds to the Laconian 


Zopoxdyjs "Avdpouédg. local division of the country (Gi bat 
. 1 Staatsalt.* p. 45), in which 8 Se eS 
“ -u 












yc p» 182 * Kwunrav 

' Komtrov cod.) olae (oi cod.) yap to represent & See Curtius, Gr. 

juat. ibid. p. 183 olnrav’ xwunrdv pa E. tr.: but the connexion with 
rav cod.). as : is inadmissible. Oca was the name 
¢ word off for a village occurs in of an Attic deme (0. C. 1061, with Jebb’s 

Rhod. 2. 138 wép@orro yap jer _n.), and also a place-name in Thera. 


IV p. 6 cadnrovs Sopo- 525 C capdras uhwo Kal wroppvpol «ai 
*Avrixarpos (dvrl warpds evxol, of 5¢ ddoupyeis. 
ian of this name is Such a tunic was part of the royal 


d this form is supported by Phot. /ex. Alexander when he assumed the Persian 

* * BapBapixds xerdw. dress: Athen. 537 BE, Plat. Alex. a1 

lesych. 1V p. 10 odpamis’ Ilepoixds (where diddeveos is used for pwerddeveos). 
perbdevxos, &+ Kryolas. Poll. 7.61 Elsewhere we find it worn by upstarts 
dpamris, Mijiaw rd pipnua, roppvpois and imposters, such as Lysias the 
fvxos xiruw. Phot. /ex. p. pee 7. Epicurean philosopher who became tyrant 


r s ephen( Bn ge pe of Tarsus (Athen. 215 C), or Alexander 
: (FHG tv 383) ap. Athen. the false prophet in an Alex. 11. 





136 
Tlaves 


oe cee. is quoted, as other evidence shows, for 
rots Leyvods the existence of two Pans. But he sub- 
pay dv Tadey sequently admitted (/ndex, p. xi) that the 
& Arteentte- true solution had been reid by Wecklein 
, with (Siteungsd. d. K. B. Ahad. 18901 p. 31), 
ves and that we ought to read rods Moves... 
pening words as rods garépous ol be wa as printed in Ahrens’s and 
gacw, and notes that EU have Ziegler’s editions. The passage in 
"vpli Ila@vas of xXelovs Theocritus runs: 7é roe yévor 7 Larvpl- 
ai carton: inet lipegen marr eigenen 
7 soon as we consider w 

, where the comment is likely to have been made 
toaconjecture on these words requiring the citation of 

auck inferred that parallels, it becomes clear that the editor, 
Sileni in the plural on the possibly Theon himself, was defending the 
the authority of Aeschylus use of Ilavet in the plaral by Theocritus. 
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The alternative offered by Casaubon’s 
restoration would be inconsistent with 
the quotation from Aeschylus. Pan was 
acknowledged by Herodotus (2. 145) 
to be one of the youngest of the Greek 
gods, and his name hardly appears in 
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the parallel conception of the Italian 
Faunus: see Warde Fowler, 
Festivals, p. 260. For other early 
evidence of the plural cf. Ar. Eccl. 1069 — 
® Ilaves, Plat. /egy. 81 5c Noépoas re xal 
Ilavas xai Zehynvovs xai Darbpous érove- 


Roman — 


. literature before the fifth century B.c. 
It seems highly probable that the generic 
use of the name is actually the earlier, 
and that Pan the god is developed and 
individualized from the class of demonic 
beings with whom the rustic fancy popu- 
lated the hills and forests of Arcadia. 
The same history has been deduced for 


udgovres. The fanisci, parallel to 
caruplcxo, are not mentioned before 
Cicero (x. @. 3. 43), but this is probably 
accidental. See also A. P. 6. 108 bWndGv 
dpéwv Epopor, kepaol, xoporaixras, | Ilaves, 
Bouxihouv xpdvropes ’Apxadins. Prop. 3. 
17. 34- Pausan. 8. 37. 2. 


ANTHNOPIAAI 


The following extract from Strabo (608) is usually referred 
to the Axtenoridae. 


to serve as a warning that the house was to remain unscathed. 
Accordingly, Antenor and his sons, together with the Eneti who 


had joined them, found their way in safety to Thrace, and thence — 
Then — 


escaped to the country called Enetica on the Adriatic. 
also Aeneas, together with his father Anchises and his son 
Ascanius, collected his followers and set sail’ The leopard’s 


skin was also mentioned in the Locrian Ajax (fr. 11). Pausanias — 


(10. 27. 3), describing the picture of Polygnotus in the Lesche at 


Delphi, which set forth the incidents belonging to the capture of. 
Troy, referred to the house of Antenor, with its leopard’s skin — 


over the entrance; in front of it were represented Antenor and 
his wife Theano (Hom. Z 298), with their sons Glaucus and 
Eurymachus, and their daughter Crino and her infant. The 
leopard’s skin is mentioned in the same connexion by schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 110. 

In the same account (10. 26. 7, 8) Pausanias. states that 
Lesches in the Little Iliad (fr. 13 K.) related the rescue by 
Odysseus of Helicaon, another of Antenor’s sons, when wounded 
in the night-battle ; and gives reasons for concluding that his — 
wife Laodice was exempted from the fate of the other Trojan’ 
women. Apollodorus (ez¢. 5. 21) similarly recounts that Odysseus 


and Menelaus, recognizing Glaucus the son of Antenor, as he — 


was fleeing to his house, saved him by force of arms. Pindar 
(Pyth. 5. 83) followed the tradition that the Antenoridae settled at 
Sarees exovte Tav yarxoxippar Eevor | Tpdes’Avtavopidac: ouv 


-} Strabo is extracted by Eustath, //. p. 405, 29. 


‘Sophocles says that at the capture of — 
Troy a leopard’s skin was placed in front of the door of Antenor, 


' 
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_EXéva yap moroyr, | karvebecicay matpav érel iSov. The family 
_ Was so numerous that its migrations might well have been in 
_ more than one direction. Bacchylides spoke of them as fifty: schol. 
Hom. 2 496 miBavor piay texeiv 16, ovy os Baxyvrdédns v' Tis 
| Gecavois irroypade: raidas. Homer names eleven: besides Coon, 
| Demoleon, Iphidamas, Laodamas, and Pedaeus, who were killed, 
_ Acamas, Agenor, Archelochus, Helicaon, Laodocus, and Polybus'; 
and Verg. Aen. 6. 483 has Glaucumque Medontaque Therst- 
| lochumque, | tris Antenoridas, though these three are not so 
| Specified in Homer P 216. A few other names besides those 
which have been already mentioned appear in later writers. 

The reasons which induced the Greeks to accord a special pro- 
_ tection to Antenor are recorded in Qu. 13. 291 ff. and more briefly 
_ in Tryphiod. 656 ff. réxva 8 Kai yevenv Avtijvopos avtiBéno | 
_ Arpeidns épvrake, diro€eivoo yépovros, | weieyin. Tpotépns Tivev 
aand H0€ tpamétns | Keivns, } yey ESexto yu) wpneia Meavo. Cf. 
| Vzetz. Posthom. 741 ff. oiny pév Avrynvopos eipicavtro yeveOXny | 
*Apyeion Eevins pvnunv opéovtes éxelvou, | mapdarenv rpobvpas 
apt aia Sadovtes. He had entertained Menelaus and 
' Odysseus, when they came to Troy to demand the restoration of 
| Helen (Hom. [ 207), and protected them from injury (schol. 
| ad foc.). He was the leader of the peace-party among the 
_ Trojans, and had recommended the surrender of Helen and her 
» treasure (H 347 ff.; cf. Hor. Zp. 1. 2.9); and his honied speech 
was compared to that of Nestor: ef wot 76 Neoropeiov etryAwocor 
pedo | “Avtijvopds te Tod Devos Soin eds (Eur. fr. 899). 
| The tradition that Troy fell in consequence of the treachery 


- 


_ of Antenor has not been traced to any early writer*; and there 
| is no evidence to show that Sophocles was acquainted with it. 
It is generally admitted that the passage in Strabo contains a 
summary in brief of the plot of the Antenoridae®; for otherwise 
) the allusion cannot be traced to its source, It is scarcely to be 
> referred to the Locrian Ajax; for the incidents related by Strabo, 
- if included in the action, would have been incompatible with the 
dramatic development of the fate of Ajax. There is, moreover, 
> a play of Accius with the same title ; and it is unreasonable to 
| doubt that it was adapted from Sophocles (Ribbeck, Kom. 7 rag. 
. 406 ff). The Latin fragments are more plentiful than the 


1 Jebb, Bacchyl. p. 221, who mentions only ten, has omitted Laodamas (0 516). 
2 It appears first in Lycophr. 340, where see Holzinger. Wagner in lauly- 
Vissowa 1 2352 thinks that it was a late invention. 

_* Bergk, however, in his early work on the Fragments (de /rag. Soph. p. 3). 
ented ing that the substance of Strabo's reference was drawn from the 
rian Ajax. t he failed to give a satisfactory account of the Anleneridar, 
hich, on the strength of the fragments of Accius, he guessed to contain the arrival 
Rhesus. 
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Greek, and in at least one important particular they assist in | 


enlarging our conception of the plot. From the story as 
outlined above we receive no impression of a dramatic conflict. 
Antenor was saved by the Greeks in consideration of his past 
services, and that is all. But Accius has: ad populum intellego | 
referundum, quoniam horum aequiter sententiae | fuere (fr. 1). 
From this it was inferred by Welcker that the Greek view in 
favour of Antenor was by no means unanimous, and that he was 
saved from destruction only after a protracted conflict’. What 
may have been the arguments on the one side or the other we 
have no means of ascertaining ; but the association of Antenor 
with the Eneti is a circumstance which perhaps bore nearly on 
the issue. In Homer this people are a Paphlagonian tribe 
(B 852) under the leadership of Pylaemenes, and are reckoned 
among the Trojan allies; but the fragments of Accius led 
Welcker to conclude (p. 169) that a new leader had arrived with 
a fresh contingent of Eneti just before the capture of the city: 
namgue huc em venio ut mea ope opes Troiae integrem (fr. IV); qu 
aut illorum copias | fundam in campo, aut navis uram, aut castra 
mactabo tn mare ({r. V.). 

It will be noticed that, according to Strabo, Sophocles 
recognised the connexion of Antenor with the settlement of 
Eneti (Veneti) in the north of Italy. We thus get an interesting 
link with the Latin authorities: Liv. 1. 1 2am primum omnium 
satis constat, Trota capta, in ceteros saevitum esse Trotanos ; 
aduobus, Aenea Antenoreque, et vetusti ture hospitit et quia pacis 
veddendaeque Helenae semper auctores fuerunt, omne ius belli 
Achivos abstinutsse, casibus deinde varits Antenorem cum multt- 
tudine Henetum, qut, seditione ex Paphlagonia pulse, et sedes et 
ducem, rege Pylaemene ad Trotam amisso, quaerebant, ventsse 
tn tntimum marts Hadriaticz sinum, Euganeisque qui inter mare 
Alpesque incolebant pulsts, Henetos Troianosque eas tenutsse terras : 
et tn quem primum egresst sunt locum Troia vocatur, pagoque inde 
Trotano nomen est, gens universa Veneti adpellati. Cf. Verg. Aen. 
I. 242 ff. Further confirmation of Strabo’s evidence is to be 
found in Polyb. 2. 17. 6, who asserts that the tragic playwrights 
told strange stories respecting the settlement of the Veneti (aepi 
dv of tpaypdioypadot ToAVY TLva TeTOinVTaL NOYOY Kal ToNnv 


1 Ribbeck (p. 408) interprets differently. According to him, the reference is to a 
decision of the Trojan people, after the council had been equally divided on the 
question whether a last attempt should be made to secure a friendly arrangement 
by the surrender of Helen after the death of Paris; and here Antenor, as on earlier 
occasions, was the advocate of peace. This seems less likely. Ahrens thought that, 
though Antenor’s life was spared, his treachery was condemned, and he was refused 
permission to settle in the Troad. Therefore he was sent away with the Eneti, who, 
owing to the lateness of their arrival, would feel no resentment against him. 
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tariVevtas Tepateiav): in customs and dress, according to him, 
hese people closely resemble the Celts, but differ from them 
n language. Strabo elsewhere (48, 150, 543) mentions the 
settlement of Antenor and the Eneti as a common tradition, and 
in 212 appeals in support of it to the fact that Dionysius of 
Syracuse recruited his racing stable from Venetia, recalling 
the line in Homer (Z.c.) which connected the Paphlagonian Eneti 
With *piover yévos adypotepawy (cf. Eur. Azpp..231). For the 
ade route between the Black Sea and the Adriatic see 
idgeway, Early Age in Greece, 1 p. 366. According to 
im, the Veneti were Illyrians, ze. Pelasgians belonging to 
 melanochrous dolichocephalous race indigenous in the 
ean (26. p. 377). 
omission of the Laocoon and the inclusion of the Ante- 
wridae in the list of Trojan plays given in the Argument to the 
jax (p. 3, ed. Jebb) suggested to Robert (Bi/d und Lied, p. 201) 
¢ identification of the two titles; but he recognized that there 
as much to be said on the other side. Fr. 373, as compared 
th Strabo 608, indicates that the departure of Aeneas may 
ie been mentioned in both plays. 

The fourteenth poem of Bacchylides is entitled ‘Avrnvopidac 
‘EXéyns drrairnots. Theano opens the door of Athena's temple 
|} order to receive Menelaus and Odysseus on their embassy ; 
id it is evident, in spite of a lacuna, that they are conducted by 
ie sons of Antenor, who goes himself to inform Priam. The 
fojans are summoned to the agora, and pray to the gods 
f a cessation of their sufferings. The debate is opened by 
enelaus with a brief warning that Zeus is not the author of 
en's troubles ; Sin lies within the choice of all, while pes, her 
posite, leads to ruin and destruction. At this point the ode 
ruptly ends, Jebb (p. 220) remarks: ‘ Blass and Wilamowitz 
gard the double title of the Bacchylidean poem as making 
probable that the "Avrnvopidac of Sophocles was only another 
me for his ‘EXévns drairnots. Such a second title for the 
gedy is intelligible, however, only if the sons of Antenor 
med the chorus; but, in the case of such a drama, is that 
dbable ?’ It may be added that, if this identification were 
dd, it would be necessary to find another solution for the 
© EXévns dprayy mentioned in the Argument to the Ayar in 
ce of the current hypothesis that it is an error for “Edévys 
trnous. 
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137 


» ‘ 4 ‘ , 
opvila KGL KN PUKA KAL duaKovov 


137 Athen. 373 c, D émi dé rod dpoent- 
Kod ob} pdvoy Spy adda Kal dprida...xal 
Logoxd7js "Avrynvopliacs ‘dpvia...dudKovov.’ 

The reference underlying this quotation 
is obscure. (1) egos suggests pee: 
SpviWa=omen, as in O. 7. 52 (Jebb): 
also on Eur. Hel. 1051. Some slight 
confirmation may be drawn from the fact 


138 
adeyacdunv 


138 Hesych. I p. 334 ddevracodunr’ 
apwuttynoa. Lopoxdjs ’“Avrnvopldas (dv- 
tiwopldas cod.). Bekk. anecd. p. 470, 13 
apeWiaiunv’ dpwuthnoa. otirw Lopoxdjjs. 
Eustath. Od. Pp 1831, 3 ageyracduny Frou 
dowuitnoa, ws év pnropix@ Ketrar AekLK@ 
(Ael. et Paus. fr. 389 Schwabe, who how- 


139 
exBaBpatar 


139 éxBaBdta cod.: 


139 Hesych. 11 p. 40 éxBaBdta 
éxcaretoat. Lodoxdjs “Avrynvopldas (év 
TH vopldes cod. ). 

There appears to be something wrong 
with the tradition: M. Schmidt conj. éxd- 
pate éoddevoe, but a simpler and more 
attractive remedy was Pearson’s éxAadjoat 
for éxoahedoa. Hesych. I p. 349 has 
Bapdserw- TO <un> dinpOpwuéva éyer. 
evi 5€ Boar, and several scholars wager’ 
el wh BaBate y in Ar. Av. 1681. 
BaBdxrns (Cratinus) and Bdfat (Avekt 
lochus). But Hesych. /.c. has also Bafpd- 


fev" Kexpayws cuvrévws, and this is sup- 


ported by Ananius (fr.5) ap. Athen. 282 B 

















that Aesch. fr. 95 is quoted by Athenaeus 
directly afterwards. (2) Ellendt holds 
that épv8a is the eagle. He is presu 

ably thinking of the rape of pres : 
and of such passages as Pind. /s/h. 6. 5¢ 
So apparently Blaydes, who renders k 
KypuKa ‘doth as herald.’ 


ever prints ég¢eyiacduny without 
ment). 

For this word and its cognates see or 
fi. pathos? occurs in Hom. t 3 


corr. H 


drav OéposT 7 KHXET AL BaBpagwow, of chir. 
ruping crickets. 
H., however, thought that éxoahet 
was sound, and restored éxBaSpdtac wit 
the sense ‘to toss up as the sea does, | 0 
boiling water.’ He relied on the use ¢ 
Bpasow, Spafw and Bpi{w, and held tha 
BaBpatw was related to Bpifw as raphag 
to prdAvfw, KkaxAdfw to KAvfw. The asso- 
ciation with sound (Spuxdopmac etch 
paralleled by epe8pixtos (schol. | 
336). For éxoadedoa=‘to shake 
see Suid. éxodXevooy avr. ékéveyKov, 
Lys. 1028 (where éxoxdevov is no} 
read), and éxca\doow in A.P. 5. 235. 
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_ This play cannot be considered apart from the title 7hyestes 
(p. 185). There is surprisingly little evidence for the existence 
of an Afreus: Hesychius quotes ’Arpei 7) Muxvats, and a scholiast 
on Euripides refers to Mux«nvaias. The TZhyestes is quoted 
wenty-two times, for the most part simply under that title; but 
Hesychius refers four times to Q@véorns Lixvwvios, once to Ovéorns 
| &v Zixvavi, and twice to @vésrns Sevrepos, and Orion cites 
« Tov a Ovéorov. On these facts it has generally been held 
lat Sophocles wrote three plays dealing with the gruesome 
egends concerning the two brothers ; that the famous incidents 
f the golden lamb and the Thyestes-feast occurred in the 
treus; and that the plays entitled 7hyestes related to the 
nnatural intercourse of Thyestes with his daughter, and the 
ital issue by which Aegisthus became the appointed avenger of 
is father (Welcker, pp. 357—370). The problem is unusually 
itricate, and it is hardly possible from the existing data to 
scertain which parts of the traditional material were selected by 
ophocles for treatment. The fragments themselves, with the 
ossible exception of fr. 247, which seems to refer to the Sicyon- 
lory, do not give any assistance towards the unravelling of the 
lots ; and it is scarcely legitimate to draw any inference from 
4¢ more numerous fragments of Accius, whose Afreus (Aul. 
ell. 13. 2. 2) has been supposed to be an adaptation of Sophocles: 
se especially the passages quoted by Cic. . d. 3. 68, de orat. 
217, 219. For it must be remembered that Ennius had 
ready written a 7hyestes; and, while it is likely that both these 
oman tragedies dealt rather with the central motive of the 
ary than with its outlying incidents, we cannot believe that 
cis was content simply to reproduce the treatment of 
yphocles. Indeed, his known attitude towards his models 
fbids such a conclusion: it is certain that in his Antigone 
departed widely from Sophocles, and his Phsloctetes depended 
more than one original (Schanz, Rdm. Litt. p. 76). 
Hitherto it has not been convincingly shown that Sophocles 
fote more than two plays upon the story of the brothers, one 
ntaining the events which occurred at Mycenae, and the other 
on-story. Since everyone hearing the name Thyestes 
recalls the banquet, the other part of his story when 
ferred to would naturally be distinguished as happening in 
syon, even though the banquet-play were known by the title 
'reus ; and, on other hand, it would not be unnatural for 
nquet-play, whatever its traditional title may have been, to 


rae 
“aT 
once 
1 ow 
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be referred to either as i alo or as Atreus. This may bel 
illustrated by Epict. diss. 1. 28. 32 Kai rola Tpaypoia Ow 
apyny exer; “Atpeds EvpuméSou ti éott; TO havvopuevoy, which is 
admitted to be a reference to the 7hyestes of Euripides. For the 
present, however, we may put aside the question of the contents | 
of the play (or plays) entitled 7hyestes, except in so far as that 
title may have been an alternative for Azreus. No one denies 
that Sophocles wrote a play covering much the same ground | 
as Seneca’s 7hyestes, whatever its exact title may have been, 
The general ambit of these plays may be gathered from Dio 
Chrys. 66. 6 (II p. 162 Arn.) dru peév yap dua Xpuaodv mpoBarov 
avactatov auvéBn yevéo Aa THMKAUT NY olxkiay Tv Tlédomos oi 
Tparypdoi pace. Kal KaTeKomn pev Ta TOU Ovéorov Téxva, TH 
Tlevomia dé 0 TaTnp enix On Kal TOV AlytaBov & EOTELpED. « -TOUTOLS 
dé ovK cEvov amare, a yéypartat pev ovxX vO TOV TUXOVT@Y 
avipav, Evpuridov Kai Lopoxdéous, Aéyetac 5 ev pécois ToIs 
Oeatpors. We may also infer that the golden lamb was the 
initial cause of the trouble between the brothers, according to 
both tragedians, and in this respect they appear to have followed 
the author of the A/cmaeonzs (schol. Eur. Or. 997). Is it possible’ 
to obtain a better estimate of the scope of the banquet-play? 
The answer will depend upon the weight to be assigned to schol. 
rec. Eur. Or. 812 (Atreus and Thyestes, contending for the 
throne, agreed that whichever could produce some divine sign 
should prevail) év Tots Tounyious dé tod “Atpéws elipntae xpuco 
apviov pnvesy ° Eppod.. -eal HEédOVTOS "Arpéws deiEau TO Tépas TOUS 
dixacrais, Kal raBetv THY apxny, "Acporn 7 ToUTOU yun Hotxeu- 
ouévn Ovéotn TO av0padserdo, KNéaca TOUTO mapéed@Key aur 
Ovéorns dé haBeov ToUTO Kal beigas Tois Suxacrais, THs ap 
EKPAaTNCE. 1) dVaTXOMEVOS ovv ‘Atpeds Ty ouppopar, ara 
Sucxepaivar, 6 bTL adixws é eoTépnTau Tis aps, omod Te THY YyuvaiKa 
"Aeporrny TUwe@perT aL Kat apho, Kat OTe €MOLXEVETO Ovéory, KaL 
6Tt KeKNOdE TO Apviov Kai dédoxev auTo, , pivpas | avTnpy eis OaXaccay, 
Bs dnou Lopokdijs, Kal TOUS Tpets viovds TOD Ovéorov, "AyAaop, 
"Opxomevor, kal Kaneor, amoKtetvas mapéOn Kev els Tpdwelay TO 
Tarpl, Kal avTov barepov ATPERTELVED. bu a 0 HALOS Ly ore’ TO 
Tapdvouoy, piav hpépav éx dvopav mpos Ew Sudpever KTE. = 
notion of Atreus and Thyestes submitting their claims to a oan | 
of jurymen is certainly not old, but that the lamb was a mark of 
divine favour and that its possessor was entitled to claim the 
succession are propositions so well supported that they are much 
more likely to belong to the original legend than the variant 
recorded by Apollod. efzz. 2. 10. Cf. Eur. £7. 722 Tépas exxoul| cL 
T™ pos Sopara: veopevos & | ets dyopous autei | Tay Kepoecoay exe 
Kpureopad|dov kata Sapa roivay. Acc, fr. VIL guod mihi 
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rtento caelestum pater | prodigium misit, regni stabilimen 
met. Sen. Thyest. 230 possessor huius regnat, hune cunctae domus | 
Jortuna sequitur, The purport of the reference to Sophocles has 
‘been variously estimated. If it is intended for the A/reus, as 
Dindorf and other scholars thought, we obtain a valuable clue to 
the construction of that play; but it may be merely an inaccurate 
reminiscence of Az. 1295,—if indeed the vulgate text of that 
'passage is not corrupt (see Jebb’s n.). Nauck evidently attached 
mo value to the scholium, which he omitted from his edition 
of the Fragments. There is, however, a further indication in the 
mote, which can almost with certainty be assigned to Sophocles, 
and which increases the probability that we have here a rough 
‘Outline of his plot. That is the statement that the alteration of 
the sun’s course was due to the sun-god’s horror at the impious 
st. For this very thing is mentioned by Statyllius Flaccus in 
-epigram in honour of Sophocles (A. P. 9. 98): Oidimodes 
acoi ce Kai “Hréxtpn Bapvpnris | wai deirvas édadeis "Arpéos 
HéAios xré', The same version was generally adopted by the 
atin poets (see, besides Sen. 7hyest. 785 ff., Ov. Her. 16. 205, 
Am. 3.12. 39 aversumque diem mensis furialibus Atret); but it is 
nore important to observe that it also occurs in Hygin. fad, 88, 
Which is connected with Sophocles for other reasons (see p. 185), 
and in fad. 258. For another tale was current according to 
Which, after Thyestes by his treacherous and shameful plot had 
temporarily obtained recognition as monarch, Zeus promised to 
‘Atreus that the course of nature should be changed in his favour 
‘that he might promise this marvel to the people as a token 
hat he was the rightful heir (Apollod. ep7¢, 2. 12). This was 
accepted by yy ees (fr. 861 Seikas yap dorpwv thy évayriay 
| Bov | Sjpous 1 éswoa Kai tvpavvos ifounv), and is apparently 
elerred to by Sophocles in fr. 738, where see note, Hence 
Welcker (p. 361) was undoubtedly mistaken in referring it to 
Some later tragedian. To later rationalists Atreus was an early 
astronomer: Strabo 23, Lucian de astro/, 12. 
- Itseems clear that Aristotle's allusions to Thyestes in oer. 13. 
| 10 etc., whether they relate to Sophocles or to Euripides, 
cern the banquet-play and not the story of Pelopia. 

elcker thought that Muxnvaio. should be restored as the 
ative title. The evidence is very slight, but, if the feminine 
) is correct, it would follow that Aerope was one of the most 
nent characters. 


The importance of this was first pointed out by O. Crusias in /’Aséo/, 

vi 8q-, but is overlooked by Escher in Pauly-Wissowa 11 2143, who refers 

Tt is of course possible that the epigrammatist was simply alluding to the story 
is in the form most familiar to him. 
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140 
pa THv exeivov Seiav, 7 BooKerat, 
Ondrus pev adres, apoevas 8 éxOpovs Exov. 
140. 2 dppevas (dpocevas N) codd. 


140 Schol. Eur. Hipp. 307 elidacw 
elpwvevduevot Kata Tv éXOpav duviva, 
ws kal DodoxAjs év Muxnvatas (Muxjvacs 
AB) ‘ua...€xov.’ 

‘Not so! by the cowardice that is 
his daily portion,—that man whose heart 
is a woman’s, with men for his foes.’ It 
is important to observe that v. 2 is 
subordinate to Bécxerat, for the main 
clause (express or implied) to which md is 
attached must be negative. In /7f/. l.c. 
the negative clause is uy melétovras dbuwr 
which depends directly upon to@:: ‘know 
that,—however stubbornly you contest it 
—if you die and abandon your children, 
they will never receive their inheritance, 
no! I swear by the Amazon’ &c. The 
construction was correctly explained by 
Paley, but several editors strangely make 
mpodotca supplementary to i¢@, which 
could only mean ‘know that you have 


I4I 


ETLOTAC EL 


141 Hesych. 1 p, 168 émismrdoer* ém- 
TevieTat. Dodoxdys ’Arpet 7 Muxjvacs émi 
(ad Nauck) Tép rots Alvois Nau BavdvTov. 

The use illustrated is the same as that 
found in Az. 769 wéroda rodr’ émurracey 
kAéos, where see Jebb. The meaning is 
to draw in, as a fisherman secures his 
catch: cf. A. P. 6. 109 Kal kpudtov 
Tpikkworov émiomagripa Bddow. Solon 
ap. Plut. So/. 14 mepiBadrov 8 dypay dya- 
obels odk éréoracey wéya | Sixrvov. Soph. 


AXAIQN ZYAAOT OS 
Until quite recently it was generally held that “Ayaco y 


abandoned’...—Béoxerat, as usual, a 
plies a certain degree of contempt. Cf. 
fr. 591 Bboxe 5é Tovs wey potpa duc 
pias. R. A. Neil, who examined 
history of this word in an excellent n 
on Ar. £g. 255, pointed out that it is 
generally metaphorical in tragedy. See 
also Cobet, V. Z. p. 67.—@qAvs, of a man: 
cf. 7rach. 1075, Aesch. Cho. 304 Ojre 
yap ppjv (of Aegisthus, who is addressed 
as yw in Ag. 1625). The taunt is well 
illustrated by Eur. Aélid. joo aloxpiv 
yap olkovpnua ylyvera réde, | Tois 


24 















parallel to Aegisthus is so close, that one 
may suspect that his father Thyestes is 
referred to. Ribbeck (p. 200) compared 
this fr. with Ennius 7Ayest. fr. v, whe 
he supposes Thyestes to repudiate the 
charge of cowardice. 


fr. 210. 40. Jebb’s apology for the use 
of the active, that it is prompted bymetrica 
considerations, is surely unnecessary. 
Though the middle naturally tended 
assert itself, as the metaphorical mean= 
ing became increasingly familiar (see 
Wyttenbach on Plut. mor. p. 39 A), m™ 
objection can be taken to the active, at 
least so long as its original force remains” 
prominent. The use of pépew (e.g. AL 
692) is exactly similar. a 


avAXoyos and Xvvdevrvo. were alternative titles of the same 
play; but the reasons which appeared to support that conclusion 
will be more conveniently considered in connexion with the 
LvvSevrvor. The discovery of fr. 142 has entirely altered th 
conditions of the problem. The internal evidence of tha 
fragment clearly indicates the story of the play to which it 
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belonged ; and, since the language appears to be that of Sophocles, 
‘as is pointed out in the notes, the inference drawn by Wilamowitz 
‘that it comes from the ’Ayaidv avAXoyos can hardly be resisted*. 
Not only does no other title seem to fit the data, but the words 
in col. ii 12 mov ’ott oVAXOYos Pidwv ; are a strong confirmation 
‘of the proposed identification. Also éferafera: in v. 17 may be 
compared with fr. 144. 
_ The chief interest of the plot lay in the relations of Achilles 
With Telephus. When the Greeks first sailed to Troy, through 
orance of its real situation they landed in Mysia. Here 
ephus, who was king of the country, came out to meet them, 
1 killed Thersander the son of Polynices. But, fleeing before 
hilles, he became entangled in a vine-plant, and was wounded 
Achilles’ spear. The Greeks retired, and were scattered by a 
tm; Achilles reached Scyros, where he ultimately married 
idamia. At length the confederates assembled for a second 
ime at Argos. Meanwhile Telephus, whose wound refused to 
jeal, had visited Delphi and learnt from the oracle that he could 
inly be cured by the hand which had inflicted the wound (6 rpwcas 
erat schol. Ar. Nub. 919). The sequel is described in Procl. 
pr. (EGF p. 19) érecra Tyrepov cata pavteiay Tapayevopevor 
#is “Apyos latac ’Ayirreds @s ryepova yevnoopevoy Tod én’ “IXi0v 
Tov: and more filly in Apollod. efit. 3. 19, 20 cvverOovrwr bé 
ara ev” Apyet ad™is pera thy pnOcicav oxtaeriay, év dropia rob 
“od rordH xabeotyixecav, caOnyepova yn Exovres, ds hv duvaros 
eiFar thy eis Tpolav. Tirehos 5é é« tis Muoias, aviatoy 7d 
Tpatua éywv, eirovros ait@ tov ‘ArrddAXwvos ToTe TevEerOas 
Peparreias, Grav 6 tpwcas iatpos yévytat, TpYxeow Huhierpévos 
ls “Apyos ddixero, nal SenBeis "Ayirrdéws Kai vrecynuéevos Tov 
ts Tootay mrovv Seitar Oeparreverar atro-vcavros 'AyidrXdéws Tis 
ImAtdbos perias rov idv. OeparrevOeis odv edeke tov Trodyv, Td 
is beiFews dodarés miatovpévov Tod Kadryavros ba rips éavrod 


' The story of the healing of Telephus formed the subject 
‘of the famous play written by Euripides* under this title and 
‘Produced in 438 B.c.; and the words rpiyeow rudieopevos in 
Apollodorus a to be due to Euripidean influence (cf. fr. 697, 
nd Nauck, TC F p. 580). The ingenuity of the playwright, in 
indling the drama, was taxed to solve the dramatic difficulty of 
erting Telephus, a declared foe, into a trustworthy friend. 


Crusius (Zit, Z. 1907. 1310) did not altogether approve of the separation of the 
He pointed out that the divergence of name was probably to be explained by 
ory of the fi ts, and that their style is consistent with a single source. 

For reconstructions of Euripides’ play from the existing material see Wilamowits, 

Kilassihertexte ¥ 2 p. 69 f., and Starkie on Ar. Ach. p. 248 4. 
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According to one account (Hygin. fad. 101), Telephus, in concert 
with Clytaemnestra, seized the child Orestes from his cradi’ 
before taking refuge at the altar, and threatened to kill him 
unless his prayer was granted. When the Berlin papyrus was 
first. deciphered, Wilamowitz inferred from the reading "Opéora 
in col.i 2 that the incident formed part of Sophocles’ design, 
but, now that Schubart has restored wapéorta, the inference falls 
to the ground. It had already been argued by L. Pollak (Zwei 
Vasen aus der Werkstatt Hierons, Leipzig, 1900) from a vase- 
painting, which he refers to a date earlier than 470 B.C., that the 
Orestes-episode did not belong to the original version of the 
story given in the Cypria. On the vase Telephus has take 
refuge at the altar: his right hand covers his wounded foot, ane 
his left hand is stretched out in the direction of a warrior 
(Achilles) who has drawn his sword against him, while he looks 
for protection to a seer (Calchas) who is approaching on the 
right. Pollak’s conclusion is entirely consistent with the 
statement of the schol. Ar. Ach. 332, attributing the Orestes- 
episode to Aeschylus. Nauck (7GF p. 76) regards the insertion 
of Aeschylus’ name as a mere blunder, but, whereas most writers 
have agreed in supposing that the seizure of the child was 
introduced—if not for the first time—by Euripides, Wecklein 
(Die dramatische Behandlung des Telephosmythus, Miinchen, 1909, 
p. 16) has gone so far as to deny that it was mentioned by him: 
at all, except possibly by way of criticizing Aeschylus. However 
this may be, there is no evidence connecting it with Sophocles, 
and it is more agreeable to his usual procedure to suppose that 
- he adhered as closely as possible to the narrative of the «uv«Xos 
(Athen. 277 D). It is a fair inference that the action of the 
play took place at Argos, and the new fragment indicates 
that the reconciliation with the Greeks had already been 
achieved. The words cé yap Teyedrus...ddiwv épetu@v (col. ii 
7—10) may be taken to show that the Greek origin of Telephus 
had been established, and that the Greeks had accepted him 
as their destined pilot to the Trojan coast in accordance with an 
oracle imparted to them by Calchas. We may compare Hyginus- 
(2c.): Achivis autem quod responsum erat, sine Lelephi ductu 
Trotam capi non posse, facile cum eo in gratiam redwerunt et ab 
Achille petierunt, ut eum sanaret. It remained only to satisfy the 
requirements of the oracle given to Telephus (0 tpwaas iacetat), 
and for this purpose the words addressed by Odysseus to Achilles” 
are significant—éev déovts & 7AOes, @ trai Iinréws. Odysseus was 
chosen for his discretion to negotiate with Achilles, who had not 
arrived at the beginning of the play (cf. fr. 144). We cannot tell 
how he gained his point, but it seems unlikely that the discovery 
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of Telephus’ origin was the chief factor in persuading Achilles to 
give his assistance. The course of the subsequent dénouement 
i perhape to be traced, as Wecklein (p. 20) suggests, in Hyginus: 
_quibus Achilles respondit se artem medicam non nosse. tune Ulixes 
ait: non te dixit Apollo, sed auctorem vulneris hastam nominat. 
quam cum rasissent, remediatus est. 
___ The title was well known in antiquity, as appears from schol. 
BT on Hom. © 519 AéEacOar...60ev nai Noyades Kai cUAROYOS 
“Axatav. Wilamowitz argues that the date of composition 
mus amgtrag earlier than the production of Euripides’ more 
nex play. 


142 
col, i 
oat «+ 5s | Slapdore 2 
desunt duo versus 
ee ea ee (fo 5 
Se eva ROKOY 10 


desunt cetera 


col. ii 
ov ediplolo diva 
a te Sidi sagt 


142. ii 1 diva Murray: dewa pap. 


some such word as afpa must have gone 
before, Wilamowitz suggested rir 
orédov dyudv ded\da. He points out t 


t 
the genitive i ! 
certified for Sophocles, although pve 


r 
: 


{ 
ui : 
inh 


A.D. ten anime aap mipr packed ag 210, mg“ 

occupied is probable that Murray's correction 
in col. ii. should be adopted: the same error was 
was restored by detected by Hermann in Aesch. /'ers 
at first read $79. The objection that dira should 
rT an important mean an ng wind is not maintain 
ent _ the development na sake se typ orgy mee 
hich he subsequently » might have been ex i Ch 
‘oductory N: Eur. Ale. 245 obpdrwi re Sivas repeat 


ote. 
p the assumption that dpoualov. 
7 
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ov Te md adrian Tapedped| wv | 

ppdore is To | Kara. Tpo <u> pay] 
evOds “I[ Ato |v mépov 5 
"Atpel dav (\dérGan, 4 
oe yap Tel y |earus mp, | 
‘Edds, ov| x |t Muoia, tires 
vautav avy TW 5) Oedv 

kal TeumTnp ahiwy épeTpav. 


. 






av Kal ov Kawos movrias amo xOovds 
nKELS, Odvaced ; mov ‘ott aUAAoyos hiro; 
Ti pédder’; od xpHv novxov KetoOar zd \da. 


doxet oTparevew Kal peher Tous ev TéhEu 
Tad: &v Séovte § HdOes, & wat Inhéas. 





15. 


6 ’Arpeday scripsi: “Arpeldg Wilamowitz 


8 ff. If the restoration of Wilamowitz 
is adopted, it is remarkable that, in a 
passage where the functions of rpwpevs 
and xuBepvjrnsare so sharply distinguished, 
Agamemnon should be identified with the 
former and described as subject to the 
orders of Telephus. Cf. Plut. Agés 1 ol 
Tpwpets Ta Eumpooev Tpoopwmevor THY 
kuBepynTrav adop&or mpos éxelvovs kal 7d 
mpocraccbuevoy br’ Exelvwv movovow. The 
look-out man was specially charged to 
watch for a change in the wind: Ar. £@. 
- 543 wpwparevoa Kai rods avéuous diabpjcat. 
Was it likely that Agamemnon would 
undertake such a task? Nor do I think 
that the text is justified by the metapho- 
rical use of rpwpdrns in fr. 524, 1, where 
see n. I hesitate therefore to accept 
*Arpeldg in vy. 6, and should prefer to 
substitute "Arpeddv. It is worth notice 
that, although ’A7vpeiéac etc. occur in 
Sophocles more than 30 times, the 
singular is only found in Az. 1349. 
For the metre, bacchiac dipody in place 
of Keizianum, see ¢.g: Eur. 7yo. 321. 
I am also unable to agree with Wilamo- 
witz in joining e@)s “IAlov, which he 
compares with the isolated Eur. Hip. 
1157. It is simpler to give ed@vs its usual 
meaning, and to treat ’IMov as an ob- 
jective genitive: cf. Eur. Cycl. 108 mopé- 
pov ovK pe8a marpwas x0oves; 7. 7. 1066 
vis Tarpwas vooros. Hom. ¢€ 344 véorou | 
yalns Parjxwy. So perhaps ’idov oré- 
ov Eur. 7.4. 816 (England). There is 
no difficulty in the combination of such 

















an objective genitive with the possessive: 
see O.C. 729, Eur. Phoen. 934 (n-). 
(dé000 = to look out for, cf. Az. 1165 
omedcov Kot\nv xdwerdy tw’ léeiv. Phil. 
467 mrodv uh ’E dwérrou wadXov H *yyibe 
oxomety. Eur. Hec. gor mévew dvdyxn 
thody op&vras jovxov. Plat. degg. “ D 
oxnvncdpevos év Oadarry rTéyywv us 
médas moby émiguAaTrreTw. 
7 Teyedris. Sophocles also employ 
the form T Teyeds (fr. 1100). 


167 ddBov, dv Aapetos jpev odk dvev Be 
twos. Eur. Phoen. 1614 (Gore) é 
Oeay Tov Tair’ Eunxavnoduny. 

10 weprrip is a new word. q 

11 wovrtias...xGovds, his island home — 
of Ithaca. Wilamowitz points out that 
this use of wévrios does not occur 
Aesch. or Eur. and quotes Phil. 269 
tlas Xptons. Pind. Mem. 8. 18 zo 
Kurpy. a 

12 cbddAoyos {Av helps to identify 
the play. Cf. Eur. 7.4. 1545 "Ayatop 
ab)hXovyos OTPATEvparos. : 

13 qovxov...768a occurs also in Eur 
Bacch. 647 srioov 168’, dpyn 8 varble 
jovxov 65a, where however it has ne 
much suspected, and in Med. 217 of 
ag’ hovxou modes | Stcvoav ExrjoavTo Ke 
pqaduular. 

14 rois év ré\e is another sli di- 
cation of Sophocles’ authorship, since this 
phrase occurs four times in the ext 
plays, but nowhere in Euripides. 
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ov pay én’ axrais y éotl Kwaipns orpards, 
ovr obv émhitns éerdlerar wapdv. 
GN’ abrixa: oneview yap &v Kapa xpedv. 


héyer, ToS épyov | ov Sapnod wopevera. 

iy |o@ pév, ws 6 Mts pav €rouos av 

K|w, otpatdos te Mi up|cdav, Kai revo! ona 
[Aum av ’ArpeiSalw Kai orparod | ad piitore | 


22 opai{ . Je pap. 


ov priv...y' is adversative, (yer... 19 vwxeAds: also in Eur. Or. 800 
not). ye never follows uj immediately rdevpa vwxedH vécy. Wilamowitz calls 
and sometimes the cows Or  Seatean 
words ized: cf. 0.7. 20 parent satbeenireneeeeet 

. Seealsoon but the word never developed this as a 

objects to technical sense. Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 623 
orédos asin rodvd’ trader piow dud’ hudy Myer. 
read éxxexé- Achilles is the typical man of action, who 
rev fr. 145. The objec- _ finds debate trivial, and pjoes \éyew has 
bn is hypercritical, and the proposed the same slightly contemptuous force as 
teration would make érNirys in v.17 the common us Myew (Wilamowitz). 
unintelligible hag aes inactive: so Dem. 2. 2 
129 ob7’ oby. Since thetimeof Elmsley 4A’ cabjued’ obdiy roodvres, ik 

's have generally agreed in con- 24 7d 8° buérep’ abrav drodwhexdres xd- 
paralleiclauses,where O@no6e. 4. 9 médovras tds cal xaly- 

by the Mss of Attic writers évous repurrocylteras, 
‘in no degree 


8). Homer has received less strin- a peed is forwarded.’ The local sense 
of obdauol is transferred to the moral 
mowitz argues that ofr’ should be sphere (fr. 106 n.), but it has not become 
hi | the ground that where equivalent to . Soin Eur. Her. 
' negative is strengthened, as here 841 4 Geol ud obdayol and elsewhere, but 
7 y stand in the in 0.7. 908 the ordinary meaning is 
The suggested rule is possible. The passive sense of ropeverOax 

, when he says that 0/3" ap in Ad. 1254. Cf. fr. gr4, 324- 


pyoets 7 ee [oi Kabypevos 20 





Tid 


oby follow- 2 dpgs we was printed in the esifio 
far: cf. O.C. princeps, but Schubart has since reported 
008’ ofy idew. In that the is insufficient for that 
where of8é reading. It seems to follow that the 
should pre- —_ insertion of « was an error, and that dpare 


read of8’ here.— should be adopted, as ‘a re by Hunt. 
24 is echoed in Eur. /.4. 815 ra rer 
an objection: ‘Arpaddr pi pdrwe pedd<iuara. This is 
. Eur. Phoen. not so much imitation as involunta 
ies reminiscence, and there are several simi- 
lar instances, such a» 2S. Med. $33 
> GAN dere rads xedviv oorphpor alter 
| \jgarros §= Acsch. Zhe. 61 od 8° Gore rads nedvds 
. dlaxorr, . For other examples see 
oxeddur 8 br’ towed’ obdiy elye = Haigh, 7ragic Drama, p 13s 


Bes 
S20 


7-2 
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The metres of the choral ode present.) ~--— — ba. ba. 
hardly any difficulty :— veww~- vee enhopl. Archil, 
-ven-y ye Alcaic. quatern. -~- ~-~- -- cr ia. ‘sp. (cf. Ad. 
(enhopl.) 197, 400) 
---~ »--- pherecr. ---~ yoy glycon. 
verve vee paroem. (enhopl.) ---~~ -~-- Alcaic. quatern. 
~-- ~ vee pherecr. (enhopl.) 
-~- ~-~-=  lecyth 
col. ili 


restant tantum personarum nominum hic illic ves-— 
tigia, ita tamen ut orvyouviiay a versu undecimo usque 
ad vicesimum et fortasse latius pertinuisse ostendant . 


143 
¢ 4 Pd , , 
as vaodviakes vuKTépov vavednpias 
TrHKTpos amevOdvovaew ovpiay Tpomw. 


143 Pollux 10. 143 vauvtixd 6 oxedn 7 yap wot axpiBerrépa Tis queépas ra 
KdXot...rndadia wARKTpa, ws Lopokd7js év mehayodpopotat, bia Tas THY dorpwv o7, EL 
"Axardy avddbyy ‘as... Tpdrw.’ woes. 6 dé X pourmos aedwv viv Sob” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the igioe “vuxrimnoels’ elev (Stoic. vet. 
Greeks did not sail by night, seeing that /*. 111 p. 202). Strabo 757: the Sidonians 
the use of the stars for the purpose of became skilled astronomers largely in con- 
navigation was attributed to Palamedes — sequence of their enterprise in nocturnal 
(fr. 432). Butif the sky was clouded it navigation. q 
was necessary to lay to, and the sailor’s 1 vavkAnplas. Campbell is probably 
dread of night became proverbial. Aesch. _ right in concluding that the word is a 
fr. 193 (Cicero’s tr.) mavem ut horrisono here for a shif: see n. on Eur. Hel. 151¢ 
Sreto| noctem paventes timidi adnec- ris 5€ vw vavxdAnpla | éx riod’ drnpe x00- 
tunt navitae. Suppl. 777 pret | oda ds; But we must not lose sight of the 
tixrew vdé KuBepyanry copy. Theogn. possible alternative: ‘pilots of a voyage 

1375 OABtos borts...00K olde Oddagoay | ovdé by night.’ There is in any case ; 
ol év révTw vit émiotoa wédex. Here the  pleonasm in the combination of vacgiial 
point of the comparison is lost, but we Aaxes and vavxAnpias: see n. on i 
may guess that stress was laid upon the /Phoev. 1549 moda TupAdrouy. 
risk run by every sailor at night, even 2 mdyKTpos is a synonym for the: 
when wind (ovplay) and weather were ordinary ryéadios. They quote Hat. 1. 
in his favour. Or it may be that the skill 194 (@dverac 5¢ bwé Te dO TAHKTPWY, K 
of the nocturnal pilot, and not the danger dvo dvipay dpOdy éorewruv* Kal 6 wev tow 
of his enterprise, was the chief motive of  @Axet 7d whijxtpov, 6 de Ew dOEer. Cf. Sil. 
the simile. See Zenob. 5. 32 od vuxri- Ital. 14. 401 residentis puppe magistri | 
mroeis: éml Tov mh axpiBas Tr rootvtwy. affixit plectro dextram. ; 


EY x 


144 
ov o ev Opovoir ypappar ev TTVXaS EXOV 
vem el Tis OV TapeoTW ds Evvepocer. 


144. 1 wrvyds Toup: mrixas codd. 2 véw’ el res Bergk: drévemor véuec 
codd. | wdpeorw 5s Bergk: wdpeor tis codd. 


144 Schol. Pind. J/sth. 2. 68 7d Opdvocrypaupatwr rrixas éxwy dardvermov 
yap adrévermov dvrl rob dvdyvwit. véuer tis ob mdpeore ris Evvdpmocer’’ 
Dogoxdjjs év “Axaidv cudd\byw" ‘od FT ev  lapOémos &v rH ’Aphry 7d dveme (4 






















-Valckenaer) dyri 700 dvdyrwh* Kai dvelun 
duper <6> Sovxddos [referring to Theocr. 
18. 47 £. ypdupara 3’ dv proup yeypa- 
if bs rap tis dvveiun Awpori* 
w+ “EdNévas elu’). 
.. fragment relates to a muster of the 
eesge chiefs held immediately before 
a eparture for Troy. The number 
aes is to be ascertained by reference 
i of the suitors of Helen, who had 
ned in taking an oath to Tyndareus : 
6 ‘yerh yévoro Tuvdapis xépn, | rodry 
iv, ris éx Séuwv NaBwv | ofyorro 


ah 61). Cf. Ad. 1113, Phil. 72, 
uc. t. 9, Hes. fr. 96, am Te - 
that probably Achilles was found 


be absent. 

lw Welcker thought that 
the hy weg spoken by Odysseus to 
«spa However this may be, the 
_ person addressed appears to be seated on 
high chair for the purpose of taking the 
Yoll: Agamemnon was primus inter pares, 
d is never treated as monarch of the 
haeans, so that a reference to his 
Oy would be out of place. For the 
Homeric @pévos see Ameis-Henze on 
a 332. Herwerden, thinking of a docu- 
‘ment kept in a place of security, pro- 
| posed év déyow.—wrvxds: here metre 
| fequires. or accentuation which is now 
ae ene! ae 3 Sandys on Eur. 
Bacch. Sa f. Eur. fr 1. a éy béXrov 

wrvyais redipew ya 
a ad ns. The te text of Pindar’s 
_ scholias: ek unfortunately corrupt, and the 
bi value of his testimony has been variously 
mated. There is no doubt that some 
f the uses of véuw and its compounds 
styrene into current Attic, and after- 
is w ; became obsolete. The scholiast 
argues that drévequoy in Pindar means 
¢ ‘read,’ se the ground that vduw 
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In Theocritus /.c. the meaning—*‘ to read’ 
to — (strictly, perhaps, *to con over’ 
or ‘spell out")—is certain, and we may 
believe that Parthenius (first century B. on 
a learned poet, is following some su 
authority. In Pindar most editors have 
refused to follow the scholiast, but Bury is 
inclined to adopt davavyeiuor with Tyrrell, 
who be for our line dydvecuor ef ris 
ov ds Euvduorery, But they have 
omitted to point out that the Greek for 
recitare or recensere is dvavéuecOax: Hat. 
I. 173 ¢lpoudvou 38...7ls dort, xarahéter 
éwurdy unrpoder xal ris unrpds dvaveuéerac 
ras unrépas. The schol. on Ar. Av. 1289 
held that dwevéuorro glanced at the mean- 
ing dveyiywoexov. To this should cor- 
respond véuerOar citare, answering to 
véuew ‘to mark off, put down, register,’ 
which we find in the phrase vlnew Wpo- 
oraryy: cf. Polyb. 6. 47. 8 rae dOAqray 
Tods un) veveunuévous, ‘unlicensed athletes." 
So xaravéuw in Aeschin. 1. 155 va bets 
Karavelunre els 3,7 elas as rag 
Tivapyxor, ib. 159. It is ible t fore 
that we should read ven, and make ~ 
sentence interr ive (‘won't you ca 
over...?’), Pec od i whole, Bergk’s 
véu’ ef rus accounts better for the facts, and 
particularly for the interpolation of dré- 
vewow (see cr. n.). We should render 
accordingly: ‘mark off eet our list any 
who are not present.’ Madvig, who 
restored veyeis, interpreted it similarly 
(‘dinumerabis’). J., however, an 
véue, ‘it is simply “ ive us,’ *te., “let us 
hear.”’ So also Ellis, criticizing ‘Coe 
bells rendering ‘observe.’—ob wdperrw. 
These words are suggestive of a muster- 
roll: see Tucker on Aesch. Cho. 695 
wapotcay bis Lar and Headlam in C. 2. 
XVII 246. (see cr. n.) seems to be a 
necessary correction, unless the corruption 


Ip. 147 vduee’ dvaywooka. lies d Tucker (C.A. Xvit 190) 
Kes. vépw dvaywiokw) pro dwévene, rit waperrs; tis Evra 
< ioaedne icf. Epicharm. fr. 224K.) are wover; But that surely would be too 
in the same sense by other poets. abrupt. 
145 
eKKEKM@TEVTAL 
46 Hesych. dexexdenras 6 é¢l cdr and tg ge dEtprura 
tor ee mm dtfprvras = <xdwass> to complete the gloss. Nauck 
Zopoxdijs Xd thought that the aot verb xecuwewras 
Pivrde Musurus). Meineke ought to be substituted, but the fondness 


dxxexdwevras, referring to 





of Sophocles for verbs compounded with 
de ent with slightly intensive force makes 


102 


the suggestion unnecessary: see on fr. 
524. Meineke thought that xexwrevra 
orparés was taken from a tragic poet, 
and so Wecklein. The question re- 
mains whether éxxexwmevrat meant ‘is 
provided with oars,’ or ‘is equipped with 
weapons.’ In favour of the latter, see 
on Eur. He/. 1128 povdxwiros avnp and 
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cf. Timoth. Pers. 155 cwWapéxwaos EN\dy. © 


But of course the other meaning, which 
Hesych. recognizes (II p. 460 kex@mwnras* 


H vais), is perfectly legitimate, if required 


by the cantext. See also Boeckh, U7 
kunden, p. 


inscription Tév fvy@v Kexdmnvra P. 


146 


éricevova bar 


146 Hesych. 11 p. 162 értéevoiaPat’ 
papriperOa, mopeverGar. Lopoxdjs ’Ax- 
aay cvdrdbyw kal Aicxtdos Kpjooats (fr. 
120). 

- The. inference to be drawn is that in 
one of the passages cited émigevoicGa was 
equivalent to papriper@a, and in the 
other to mopeverGar. For the first (=¢o 
demand good offices), which arises from the 
host. becoming bail (so to speak) for his 
guest to his fellow-countrymen, cf. 
Aesch. Ag. 1319 émigevoiua Taira 8 ws 


Gavovpévyn. FewoddKos and Eewodoxew are 


said to have been used for wdprus and — 
paprupeivy by Simonides or Pindar: see — 


Apollon. ex. Hom. s.v. and Etym. M. 
p- 610, 42. The other meaning is ap- 


parently Zo be on one’s travels, or to 


sojourn abroad. It occurs in Isocr. é. 


6 7d wh mpérew émevodcbar Tois TH 


xovros, Arist. fol. 4 (7). 6. 13277 13, 


Etym. M. p. 47°, 47, and is based upon — 
the phrase émi févns etvat, for which see — 


O. C. 184, 563, Eur. Andr. 135. 


147 


ETLOELOVENS 


147 Hesych. 11 p. 167 émiceovons” 
émixedevopévyns. amd Tay Tas hrias ém- 
xardvtwv (émtxahévrwv cod.: corr. 
Musurus, xad\wvrev Naber). ZodoxdAfs 
*Axady ouAdNyy. 

The action of a driver encouraging his 
team by slackening the reins and shaking 
them over the horses’ backs is familiar 
to everyone: see Z/. 711 of P dua imros 


duoxdjoavres tvlas xepoiv | cewway, Eur. 
i. A. 151 wddw elodpua, cele Xadwods. 
The transition from émiwelev jrias to 


émielew twa is illustrated by Eur. Or. 
255 un “wiceé wo | ras aluarwrods Kai 
dpaxovrwoas xépas, 76. 613. The coinci- — 
dence of the latter with émgifew is — 


accidental. 


148 
EvpBorovus 


148 Hesych. 111 p. 172 EvuBddous- 
Tovs dia Tav wrapyov olwrvicuods edeyor. 
avetiGevro dé obra Ajunrp. tives 5€ Tas 
bia Tis Phuns ywouevas pavreias, ds Pidé- 
xopds not (FHG 1 416) Arjunrpa edpeiv. 
Logoxdjs “Axaidv audrd\byy (aUdroYor 
cod.). The first part of the gloss recurs 
in Phot. Zex. p. 311, 1, Suid. s.v. fup- 
Bédous. 

EipBodos, properly an adjective to 


olwyés in the wider sense, was the name ~ 


given to anything capable of significance 
as an omen which a man might encounter 
in moving from place to place. Aesch. 
Prom. 502 «Anéddvas 


Av. 719 dpyuw te voulfere ravd’ bcamwep 


wept pavtelas Staxpiver’| ohun yy’ dpiv — 


épvis éorl, mrapudy 7 dpviOa KaXeire, 
EvpBorov dpyw, gwrhv dpyvw, Gepdmrovr 


291, who gives from an — 


te dvoxplrovs | — 
eyvwpia’ abtots évodious Te cuuBddous. Ar. — 
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Spy, évoy Bprw. There the schol. gives be observed that Hesych. and the schol. 
_ a definition : EduBodov Spyw gnoly, éwecdh Ar. call wrapuds a case of sbuBodor, 

Bé\ous éwolouy Trois pra tvvayrGryras, although Aristophanes keeps them apart, 
‘a €& dwaryrioceds Ts rpoonualvovras, and = and that Heayoh: seems to identify guy 

then proceeds in words identical with the and cvuBoXos, although all the ancient 
’ first part of Hesychius’ note. In Xen. authorities distinguish them. The ex- 
_ mem, 1. 1. 3 it is implied that eiufotx planation is that the classes into which 
| are derived from of dwayravres. Several omens are divided are not mutually 
ae) _ are given in Hor. Carm. 3. 27. exclusive. A speech (@juq) might be at 





bs So, to stumble on leaving the house —_ once ominous in itself, and also cbpuSoXos 
was ill-omened: Tibull. 1. 3. 19. The if addressed to or heard by the person 

eagles and the hare are called Sd:0v répas — whose fortunes are affected. 

s cipBota in Aesch. Ag. 104. It will 
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4 : This was a satyr-play, as fr. 153 proves. It is probable 
_ that the satyrs were themselves represented as unsuccessful 
lovers of Achilles, and as filled with indignation in consequence. 


' Wilamowitz thinks that Achilles was the pattern of the 
| Athenian vais xaos, and that Phoenix (see fr. 153) was his 
_ maidayoryés'. Another character appearing was Peleus (fr. 150), 
ho may have warned Achilles that the sports of his boyhood 
ust soon be exchanged for the life of a warrior (fr. 156). 
felcker inferred that the scene of the play was laid in the home 
f Peleus at Phthia, but the cave of Chiron on Mt Pelion is 
much more likely haunt of satyrs, and is clearly indicated by 
e lan of fr. 154. It was moreover in the cave of Chiron 
that Pra met Achilles and fell a victim to his beauty. The 
Story was related by Antisthenes in his well-known work entitled 
Heracles (Eratosth. catasterism. 40 p. 264 West., Procl. in. Plat. 
‘Ale 1 p. 98 Cr.), and was doubtless taken by him from older 
" sources: cf. Ov. Fas?. 5. 381 ff. It may therefore be conjectured 
" with some confidence that the arrival of Heracles was an episode 
» in Sophocles. There is some authority for reckoning Chiron 
_ himself as a lover of Achilles (Dio Chrys. 58. 4 1 p. 130 Arn.); 
but that tradition is less likely to be early. The case of Patroclus 
> must be left doubtful. Aeschylus in the Myrmidons (TGF p. 44) 
| represented Achilles as the ¢paorys, and is followed by many 
te authors (¢,¢. Philostr. epist, 8, Martial 11.43. 10). But Plato 
Symp. 180 4 rebukes Aeschylus as guilty of a perverse error 
the ground that Homer makes Patroclus the elder (A 7387), 
nd does not hesitate to call Patroclus the ¢pagrijs: so also 


. D Aristarchus (p. 187 Lehrs). No inference should be drawn from 
_ Phil. 434. 


"Observe that, according to Apollod. 3. 175, Phoenix was cured of his blindness 
Chiron. Wagner s that this may have been the motive of the presence 
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It is generally admitted that the play of Sophocles is referred 
to by Ov. Trist. 2. 409 est et in obscenos commixta tragoedia risus, 
| multaque praeteriti verba pudoris habet. | nec nocet auctori, mollem 
gui fecit Achillem, | infregisse suis fortia facta mods, 


149 
‘\ ‘ , Pe > 4 4, 
TO yap voonpa TovT ehiwepov KaKov* 
Exoun Gv avTd m1) KaKas aTELKdoa. 
oTav tayou pavévtos aifpiov xepow 
KpvaTadov apracwot Tatdes evTayn, 
Ta TpaT Exovow oovas ToTawwious: 5 
> c \ ¥ 4 > ~ 
Téhos 8 6 yupds ov draws ady Oédet, 
ovT €v XEpolv TO THypa ovpdopov pmévew. 


149. 1 7d yap véonua Dobree: épwros yap voonua SMA, vdéonu’ Epwros cod. Paris. 
1985 | épiuepov Arsenius: é¢juepov codd. [quod tamen Hense silentio negare videtur] 


3 xepow cod. Paris. 1985: xepciv SMA 


4 raides ebrayi Campbell: radiaicayy S, 


moadiais dyn (dyn A) MA, maides doray Salmasius, ra:diaés xdpw Blaydes, ratdes 


evayh Elter 
v. infra | érws M 


149 Stob. flor. 64. 13 (IV p. 460, 
7 Hense) DodokdAjjs év ’AxurdAEws épacrais. 
‘épwros yap...mpolera.’ There is an 
allusion to the passage in Zenob. 5. 58 
(Paroem. 1 p. 144): 6 mais tov kptoradov * 
émi trav pyre Katéxew Suvapévov unre 
peOcivar Bovtouévwv 7) Tapoimia elpnrac 
péuvnta airs LopoxNijs "AxtAdEws épac- 
rats, Cf. Plut. de garrul. 12 p. 508 D 
womep of matdes tov Kpioraddov ore 
karéxew ovr’ ddiévac Oédover. 

1 The reading of the Mss (see cr. n.) 
appears to be due to the intrusion of a 
gloss. The cod. Paris. (Gaisford’s B) is 
as usual interpolated.—Nauck retains 
épjuepov, which is flat: he formerly pro- 
posed dvijuepov from Mosch. 1. 10. J. 
thought épiuepoy clearly right—‘an at- 
tractive evil, but an evil still.’ There is 
probably an allusion to Sappho’s descrip- 
tion of Love as yAuxtmcxpov daudxavor 
bpmerov (fr. 40): cf. Anth. Pal. 5. 133, 
Plut. gu. conv. 5. 7. 2 p. 681 B Hdorjs 
adynddve peueyuevyns, hv abroi yAuKbmreKpov 
évoudgovew, Theogn. 1353 mixpds xai 
yukds éort kal dpradéos kal darnv7s (Epws). 

2 The asyndeton is unusual and has 
provoked suspicion. Blaydes conjectured 
éxouw’” av airo & od Kax&s (or Exo 8 
avr’ av uy Kax@s). This is better than 
Nauck’s éxow 6 dv, adopted by Meineke. 
In the next line the asyndeton of the 


5 morawlovs cod. Paris. 1985: mor’ éviovs SMA 
7 wiyyua Gomperz: xriua S, xray’ dovupopov MA | fort. wéver 


6 sq, corrupta: 


explanation (Kuehner-Gerth 11 344) is 
natural.—py Kak@s go together, fe [) 
kaxy in Trach. 722. 

3 ail€plov: see on fr. 117. Blaydes 
would import xv@évros from Phil. 293. 

4 dorayy, z.¢., ‘not trickling,’ hard- 
frozen. ‘The only objection to this 
reading arises from the ordinary use of 


doraxtos, etc., as = ‘‘not merelytrickling,” 


—‘‘ gushing” or “‘streaming.” Eur. /. 7. 
1242 dordxrwr wdrnp bddtwv. O. C. 1646 
dvraxti (Plat. Phaed.117C). Ap. Rh. 3. 
804 ra 5 (tears) eppeev, dorayés aitrws.’ 
(J-)- With Hense I accept Campbell's 
evmayh, which was independently pro- 
posed by Nauck. 

5 Td mpara adv., as in fr. 966.— 
motatvious, ovas, as in Ant. 849, Aesch. 
Prom. 102. 

6f. It is generally recognized that 
these lines are corrupt, although no satis- 
factory remedy has been produced. J. 
was inclined to accept Meineke’s xpuuds 
for xuués, comparing fr. 507 and Eur. fr. 
682, 3, but in other respects to defend 
the text. He construed of6’...0éXec as 
‘will not consent to one’s letting it go,’ 
with an ellipse of ts as in ZZ. 697 (n.). 
But, even if wats were the subject, érws 
ag7 in place of dgiévar after Oé\ee would 
be quite impossible Greek: there is no 
analogy to. the examples collected in 





a ea ae 


sae 


a ey 





















odw. § 572, or more fully by Hale in 
s. Am. Phil, Ass. XXIV 158. For 
is reason Meineke suggested odr’ agle- 
Géa and Kock réXos 5¢ xpupois 080" 
mais ddidvac obr’...cuppépew OédeL. 
ilar ions are Apelt’s o6r’ dze- 
Tp a Hense’s poe adrwob va 
8 007’ dwocraicia 


“hile that Zenobius’ 
per dear pointed to of’ érws 
or’ é¢ pediévar. Herwerden 


thet some words must have fallen 
xpuuds <otx dvacyxerds ré\e | 
. (in C. R. 
preferred that the first line 
s houlc tédos 8 Be vv 000" 6 wails 
fr Ae vv 008” 6 
a exe holding rightly that xe is 
m by the construction. He points 
mut that the indirect deliberative and 
‘ b tafinitive after fx are combined by 
hocles in At, 428, Ant. 271. There 
seo objections to this. view (1) that 
| change to the singular (6 wais) is 
d, and (2) that éxe does not fit 
followi line. With Dobree’s @uués 
xuuds) in the sense of ‘desire,’ we 
I continue 068" érws app op’ Exe, 
“Wreating v. 7 as a separate clause (sc#/. 
7" But it has also occurred to me 
‘the corruption may have been from 
origina rédos 8 6 xupds oby Srws 
i, 066’ «xré. It is true that in 
woe where the idiom chiefly occurs, 
tse et bly paenete the — 
od t Al. ws that Sophoc 
el ng obx Srws, and 
“es not ecuenan delinaee of early 
fe to prove that dAX’ ob« )( 0634 was 
nmsable in the a With 
. Sig Mei but I cannot help 
c that oiugopos here meant 
ed together (cl Xen . Cyneg. 8,1 eed 


: de ie aaa 


Steck ts is 
arly attractive in wth connexion. 
, on the other hand, recommended 
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olrw 52 (ottrw ye Gesner) Meineke: offre SMA 
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ovrw Se Tous épavras avTos tpepos 
Spav Kai 70 pn Spay Todddkis mpooierau. 


9 mrpogiera: Meineke: rpotera: 


— davupopor xpareiv. 

ag ‘And thus desire 
then pleads with lovers at once to go on 
loving and to abandon their love.’ So 
J., who remarks that dpavy=dpay, as 
épGrras indicates (Martin conj. épar re 
cal wh: so Kock with rods #8avras dd-yos 
iuzépov preceding). For the use of dpa 
in — of a repetition of the leading 

see on Eur. Phoen. 516. wpooleras, 
when used in the sense of ‘attracts’ or 
‘ wins over,’ does not appear elsewhere to 
be accompanied by an infinitive, but 
follows the analogy of such verbs as 
wel8w and rporpérw. For the use of the 
articular infinitive as complement (dpar 
cal re ph Spay Meineke), where the 
simple infinitive would be expected, an 
idiom characteristic of So les, cf. 
Trach. 545 76 8 ab Evvoxedy 798" duod ris 
av yuri | dbvacro; Ant. 78 70 8e | Big wokrrGr 
Spay ipuw dutyavos, tb. 1106 pods mer, 
kapdias 8 étieraua | rd dpav, Phil. 1252 
GN’ ob8é roe op xecpl weOouar 7d Spar. 
For the co-ordination of the simple 
infinitive with the articular in the same 
clause cf. E/. 265 xdx ra&vdéd wor | NaBeir 0’ 
duolws xal 7d ryracda dda, inf. fr. 
188 n. For the adverbial use of abros 
(= a Phil. 119, 1330 HH. o 
jectured rod y' ép@rros in v. 8 (/. / 
XXIII 272), and, if that were accepted, the 
use of wpoclera: would be parallel to 
Eur. fr. 893 

The following rendering is taken from 

J. (with slight modifications): ‘ This 
distemper is a joy mixed with pain. Here 
is no bad image of it ;—when the frost 
hath come in bright weather, and children 
seize a sulid lump of ice, at first they feel 
a new delight; but at last the melting 
mass cannot be dropped, and hs their 
treasure will not rest packed firmly in 
their hands. Even thus desire often 
urges lovers at once to persevere and to 
desist.’ Love, J. adds, is the piece of ice, 
beautiful at first sight, which cleaves to 
the soul that has once admitted it; and 
at the same time causes such pain that 
the lover often wishes that he were freed 
from it. 
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150 


tis yap pe pOxOos ovK emerrdrer; héwy 
pakwv TE, TUP, Vdwp. 


1 émecdpec coni. Herwerden 


150 Schol. Pind. Mem. 3. 60 diw- 
Kouévn yap vm’ adrod (z.e. Thetis by 
Peleus) peréBaddXe ras woppas dré per els 
mip, oTé 5é€ els Onpia’ Oo Sé Kaprepjoas 
mepiyéyove. mept dé Tis merapoppucews 
avrijs Kal Lopoxdijs pyoiv év Towidry (fr. 
618) Kal & ’Ayxidd\éws épacrais ‘Tis 
yap...Udwp.’ 

1f. tls...o%K=mas: see on fr. 959. 
4.--émeoraret. If the reading is correct, 
we are obliged to assume that émicrareiv 
is used in a sense otherwise unexampled 
(=40 beset, visit), but corresponding to 
that of émuriva (Trach. 1170 boxOwv 
Tov épecradtav enol, O. T. 777 mplv por 
TUX Tod Eréorn) ; and that it is followed 
by an accusative of the person attacked 
on the analogy of such cases as O. C. 
942 ovdels ror avrovs...dv éuméaco fos. 
Otherwise the best correction is Her- 


I5I 


[n Oris b7d Indéws AowWopynbetoa Karédurev adrov. | 


151 Schol. Ap. Rh. 4. 816 Dopoxr7js 
5é év "AxidAdEws Epacrais pyoiv bd Ipdéws 
hodopnbeioav Thy Oérw karadireiy abrév. 
The extract is repeated in schol. Ar. Vad. 
1068. 

Dindorf should not have combined fhis 
notice with fr. 150. It is interesting to 
find the story of the quarrel between 
Peleus and Thetis vouched for by Sopho- 
cles; but he is not the oldest authority, 
as it is said to have been described in the 
epic Aegimius (fr. 2 K.: see Bethe in 
Pauly-Wissowa 1 963). The schol. on 
Apoll. Rhod. z.s., giving the epic version, 
says that Thetis used to test whether 
Peleus’s children were immortal by plung- 
ing them into a cauldron of water; and 
that this proved fatal several times. When 
it was the turn of Achilles, Peleus stopped 
her. So Lycophr. 178, who makes 
Achilles the seventh child, a@’ érra 
tmaldwv pevarw srodoupévwn | Modvov pnré- 
youray éfadviavra omodév. Here it will 
be observed that the child is burnt in the 
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2 téwp <re> coni. Mekler 


werden’s éwegdper (Eur. Phoen. 45 n.) 5 
but, as the metre is not entirely satis- 
factory, Nauck, who formerly 
éwegrparevero, suggests tis ydp we <Tis 
pe>...émefdper;—Aéwv xré. For the 
metamorphoses of Thetis in her s 
to escape from Peleus see on fr. 
The particulars here given co 
to Pind. Mem. 4. 62 mip 6é <r 
Opacupalxdvwv re edvrwv | dvuxas 6& 
Tarous dxudav | kal dewordtav cxdoas 
ddévTwv | &yauev xré., and to Apollod. 3. 
170 ywouévny 6€ dé wev wip bré be Viwp 
éré dé Onpiov. Jebb on Zrach. to remarks 
that similar powers of transformation are 
ascribed to other sea-gods, such as Nereus 
and Proteus ; and that they must be taken” 7 
to symbolize the unstable character of the” 
element. q 


4 
p 





fire, not thrown into the water ; and this 
is the usual version. Other authorities 
say nothing about the elder children 
Apollod. 3. 171 as dé éyévynoe Béris € 
IInéws Bpédos, d@dvarov Oédovea Tovhoa 
ToUTO, xpipa IImréws els 7d. > ip eyxpup 01 
Tis vuxros Epberpey 8 Fv airy Ovnrov 
matpgov, uel hucpay dé Exprev dupes e 
IIn\evs dé Emirnpnras Kal omaipovra 
maida lid émt rod rupds €Bénoe* Kai Oéres 
kwhvdeica Thy mpoalperw reheat, vA , 
Tov watda dwokurodca mpds Nynpyidas Sxere 
In Apoll. Rhod. 4. 783 ff. Hera pleads 
with Thetis to afford good passage fe 

the Argo: she had given Thetis the best 
of mortals for a husband, and held up the 
wedding-torch with her own hand; moi 2 
over, it is fated that in the Elysian pl in 
Medea shall be wedded to Achilles, * who 
is now being tended by Naiads in the 
home of Chiron, though he longeth for 
thy milk: help, then, thy future daughter, 
and Peleus himself; why is thy wrath 
so firmly rooted?’ Thetis accordingly 























ff.) appears to Peleus, and gives him 
certair Soya but warns ne not to 
disclo resence to his companions. 
ee exe, ate Cont sg ean &’ Hrd 
Aeyéws éxdhuoas (863 f.). 

n she beees him in great distress, for 
he had never seen her since she left his 
wedded couch in anger, when Achilles 
wa eo en. ee 





s rm , by & cnn bvarduere elewtyee 
6: oralpovra ia proyds’ Hee 5° 


"AxAAniov 


‘Schol. Pind. Nem. 6. 85 obx 
wapadpouts 3e fiKnorov elwe 7d dépu 
} "Axi\\éws...ddX' Sri lécairepov rapa 
Oa Kareoxebarro. dixpouy Gore 
Bio alxuas Eyew Kal mg Borg (dere) dood 

Sone dmepydfecda. Kal Aloyidos 

] (fr. 152) * kdwaxos lat xduaxos 
ywe Sowerigr ll i= Lopoxdjjs éy 
x 5 ros.” 
= It ‘ generally admitted that something 
is Aopen with the tradition, and that the 
text exhibits a conflation of two fragments, 
he first of which ends at r\a«rpor. The 
poaky was first observed by ee 
0 claimed v. 1 a8 alone belongin 
Sophoc Dobree, however (accor in 
io Nauck : for I cannot trace the ieee 
vf spread denied that any _ of 


” | Sophoclean. k 
e to the same is cibasehiels as Heal 
rset 2, 3 did _ as 

Suphocles ast 
so the reference to Tele 
tbat are from a mele 


m its them as 
5 of his ee (PL 


= 


LG it < 
on Eur. /. & 210 Was 


} Toiten rele to the double 
ot i re joes not seem to 
ca the passages quoted 
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déuas, Hé7’ dvecpos, | BF A’ Tuer dx peydpoo 
Gods, cal doj\aro révrov | xwoaudyy’ mera 
8 ofr: waNicovros tker’ dricaw. There 
are two or three touches here, which show 
that Apollonius and Apollodorus are 
following the same original. The schol. 
on Ar. Nud. 1068 seems to be conflating 
two different stories. It is obvious that 
the burning of Achilles in the fire is a 
doublet of the better-known legend of 
Demeter and pomapne. the brother of 
be tolemus: see Hom. 4. Dem. 231 ff., 

Allen and Sikes’s n. on 239. These 
kms $8 have recently been explained as 
recording a rite of infant initiation, 
whereby the child’s hold on life is supposed 
to be strengthened : see W. R. Halliday 
in C. R. xxv 8 ff. 


152 


ars Sixdoropov mhaxtTpov" 
WTuxXou “ya ddvvar py Apixov 


Sparos. 
152. 2 sq. vw fpecxov "Axiddetov Bergk (fpecxor iam L. Dindorf) 


by the scholiast, viz. Aesch. fr. 1g2 and 
the Little Iliad (EGF p. 41) fr. 5. 

lf , any striking instrument, 
whether fointed as here, or not: cf. Eur. 
Alc. 128 dbBodov wrhijxrpor wupds xe, av- 
viov. (For the form of the thunderbolt 
see the representation given in C. A. 
Xvit 276.) Ar. dv. 789 alpe w\ijeTpor, 
el waxed, of the cock’s spur. 

2 Slrrvyos does not occur elsewhere 
in Sophocles : see on Eur. PAoen. 1354-— 
pov is banished from tragedy by most 
critics, at any rate from dialogue: see 
Trach. 38%, Aesch. Eum. 634, Eur. Andr. 
1136. Some still maintain it in lyrics: 
Tucker on Aesch. Cho. 620, Theb. 440. 
The fluctuation of the scribes is undoubted, 
and scholars are divided on the question 
whether vw should be replaced every- 
where in Pindar. The gr pe of the 
Pacans (see 6. 115) shows that the doubt 
existed at an early date. Bacchylides has 
par only at 10. tf tm ov is intransitive 
in Hom. P 298 pace 8 iwwoddona xépes 

wepl dovpds dewey, and has consequently 
xor (see cr. n.), perhaps 
rightly, But dejpuor is transitive in 
Euphorion 40 whevpd re cal Cdpyee 
ong ~e iviow &ypu, and in Alex. Aectol. 

Parthen. 14 A per xaddr Gpieer 
ov. 





"Pelion that Achilles was reared by Chiron dépua, BAémos: Bréuua, see Blaydes on 
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153 
A A wD € ¢ “ > , 
TATAl, TH Taoly’, WS Opas, am@eras. 
153 6p 0’ anecd. Bachm., épd0’ anecd. Par. | dwédecav anecd. Bachm. 


153 Schol. Ar. Vesf. 1021 = Phot. When the satyrs inclined towards the 
lex. p. 369, 4 matdixd* érl Ondecav kal love of women, Phoenix taunted them 
dppévav epwuévwv rdrrerac 7 déés...kal with treating their necessity as if it were 
év rois ’Axi\\éws 8 épacrais djd\ov ws a matter of choice.—warat here expresses — 
obrws (scil. ért trav dppévwv) égeiknwra:. scorn: more often it is used for simple 
ériddvrwy yap te Tov caripwy els thy astonishment, asin Plat. “gg. 7o4C marat 
yuvatkelay émiOuuiay gyolv 6 Potvé ofov Aéyess=‘ you don’t say so!’ Eur, 
‘wamai...admd\eoas.’ See also Suid. s.v.,  Cycl. 572 wamat, copdy ye 7d Ebhov Tis 
Bachm. anecd. 1 p. 324,16, Cramer anecd.  duméhov.—Blaydes conjectured wy épas for 
Par, IV p. 173, 9. as opas. F 







“a 


154 ’ 
od 8, & Svaype, IIndwwrikdv tpédos 
: 154 Bpédos Athenaei C, Eustath. 


154 Athen. 401 D ZogoxdAjs wey yap curious coincidence with the account in~ 
év “AxidNéws épacrais éml xuvds érage Apollodorus (3. 171) may be noted: 6 6é 
robvoua (scil. obarypos) dd Tod cis dypeveww, _—(scil. Xelpwv) NaBwv abrov Erpede omddy- 
Aéyeww Sod 8 ...7pépos.’ Eustath. Od. xvas \edvTwv kal cvdv dyplwr Kai dpxrov — 
p.. 1872, 12 Zogoxdfjs ‘av &’...8pépos.’  vedots kal avduacey “AxiA€a «re. In 
From Athen. also are drawn the state- the well-known description of Pindar 
ments in Gramm. Herm. p. 320andanecd. (Nem. 3. 43—52) we find xdmpous 7 | 





Par. 1V p. 245, 20 (A. Kopp, Seztr.  évatpe, but also that the speed of Achilles - 
. Excerpten-Litt. p. 159). was such that he slew stags dveuv kuv@v. 

mAvwrixdy. In fr. 1069 Achilles is | Nauck thinks that Steph. Byz. p. 521, 10 
referred to as hunting on Mt Pelion, and = Aéyerau Kal xryrixdv Imdcwrexdv refers to 
it is highly probable that the allusion is this fragment. Cf. Stat. Achill. 2. 410.— 
to this play. It was in his cave on Mt — For rpépos: Opéuma, like dépos (fr. 11): 


after he was abandoned by his mother Ar. Mud.. 1176. 
(fr. 151): see Eratosth. catast. 40. A 


155 

4 4 Lal , 
yocons pelican TH KaTEppunKOTL i 
155 werlooy Ellendt: pedlioons codd. 


155 Schol. Soph. O. C. 481 #5uros, dative (or less commonly the acc.) of the’ 
peNoons] bdaros cal wédiTos* dws yap roU ~= flowing liquid: Eur. Zyo. 16 gébvm 
motovvTos TO motovpevov’ kal év ’"Epacrats  xarappet, Bacch. 142, Hom. X 149 etc. 
SyAooons...KaTeppunKkdre.’ The corruption of wedooy to weAlooys is 

Nauck says ‘versus corrupti medelam __ hardly to be wondered at. The correction” 
desidero.’ But forthe silence or hesitation occurred to me independently, before I 
of previous editors, I should have thought found that it had been made by Ellendt 
that the remedy was obvious. Campbell, and Blaydes. Wecklein also (Serdin. 
who half-heartedly suggests yAGocay or philol. Woch. 1890 p. 656) proposed 
yAdoon, thinks that the text may be ‘yAdooar uedioon, comparing AZ. 9 dpa | 
construed, ‘with honey from his tongue.” ord{wv idpar. Herwerden’s remedy 
But yAdoons depends on the verb, and yAdecons wéduoo’ bon Tis Eppinké cot, after- 
it is strange he should not have observed _ wards improved to pé\uooa ofs Kareppinx’ 
that petvy and its compounds require the éo, is unnecessarily violent. The same 



















ak sug to Gomperz’s yAdeons 
éppim xara. The meta- 
was familiar: cf. weN-ynpus, peXi- 
os. In Homer of Nestor (A 248 
IluMwy dyopnris, | ro xai awd 
“tel expt yAuklov péevy abd4), who 

person described here: Eur. 
Bac 7d Necrépeov et-yhwocor 

for péXos) ...d0ln Gebs. Poets 
compared to bees: see 


156 _cipetob, fe, Then. p 


Sopechat te ayer dpacrais’ ‘5 


é Fay. ape ge Tolro yap kara pera- 
; rod yev dpevor, Tod 
é ads 7d @, 


wy 9 has been naturally ed. 
4 67 & 0’, and beck 
». p. 287) évdiv0". The latter view, 


—an alternat: would be & 8 | drdds— 
is atractive, as applied to A les put- 


Aéyxas now. 


ébupdrov 
w vel dquels 
mm P- 203 «al é 


va 474: TO the 


pres rokbras Bd 


1 worep 
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Jebb on Bacchyl. 9. 10. Theocr. 1. 146 
wHijpés roe wéderos TO Kadov créua, Odper, 
yévaro. Sophocles himself was called 
the Attic 1g (Suid. 5.2, : cf. schol. Ar. 
Vesp. 460), and it was said of him 
Lopoxdéous rod wéderi 7d orépa Kexpopévou 
(vit. § 13). Xenophon, whose speech was 
melle dulcior (Cic. or. 32), earned the 
same appellation (Suid. s.v.). For 
béNooa=péd see on fr. 1064 MBavos. 


156 
6 8€ &F dmrois appakw ‘Hdaicrov réxvy 
ed | een pect “ise vel bok bop pay | réxvy Dindorf: rexvirov 


ting on the armour for Hephaestus ; 
but ¢vdiva is regularly followed by the 
ace., and Lobeck can uce no better 


ot than Quint. bicary dv ivrea. 
ekler s ddodrd” -—dppatiw. The 
adj., which occurs also in Ant, 251, is 
eat well suited to the neut. S9hos ; but 
of ‘metaplasm’ is beside the 
See on rir. Hel. 1301 dpoydds 
ashy, Phoen. 1024. Jebb on Trach. 930 
dupimhijys pacydry. 
véxvy: abstract for concrete, of a 
work of art. So O. C. 472 _pariipds 
claw, avdpos eS xerpos réxrn, and in Latin 
Hor. 4 pn + yt nex me silice 
—— aut Parrhasius protulit aut 
nad tar eed. quoted in 7Aesaurus 
73, 9M. This use of réxry _agpeag ! 
a prevailed in artistic circles, as it 
common in later Greek. 


157 
oppdtwv amo 


wo | Neyxas Casaubon: duparorddoyxa cod. | fnew Nauck: pyow 
Dindorf 


Bd eta adrov pu ae Ast 
7t yuvaixds Supa Trois  danlieer 
Aristaen. ¢f. 1 ter tre rai 
rav Tow ‘ usacus 

sere vier | «ior rt 8 xal 
éri pos ddeter, 
his conj. (= cr, 1.) 
dquels applied to the dpdweros in Poll. 5. 


71. R. Ellis preferred duparwr wédy | 2. 
Inow, modified by Blaydes to wé@ow | Tyee 
Noyxas. 
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The plot of the play is entirely unknown except in so far as” 
a conjecture may be founded on the references to Talos': see 
the nn. on frs. 160 and 161. I believe that fr. 162, which Nauck — 
hesitates to attribute to Sophocles, was also an allusion to the 
brazen giant. 

The, only mythical incident connected with the name of 
Talos is that which relates to the home-coming of the Argonauts — 
and is described in Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1638—1688: cf. Apollod. 
1.140 f. When Jason and his comrades desired to land in Crete, 
they were prevented by Talos, the brazen warder, who according 
to certain authorities had been given by Hephaestus to Minos, 
and whose duty it was to make a circuit of the island three 
times a day for the purpose of protecting it from strangers. 
Talos pelted the ship with rocks, and the Argo was obliged to 
sheer off. But Medea undertook to remove the obstacle, and, - 
after invoking the destructive Keres, swift hounds of Death, to 
visit his eyes with destruction, made use of all her magical skill 
against the enemy. The result was that Talos struck his ankle 
against a pointed rock, and burst the cvpey& which contained his” 
supply of vital energy—é« 8€ of ixap | TyKopév@ ixehos poriB@ 
péev (1679 f.). Fr. 161 suggests that this narrative may have 
~been the central incident of the Sophoclean play. Talos is 
rationalized in [Plat.] A7zmos 320. ; 

The evidence that Daedalus was a representative title of 
Hephaestus is slight ; but, though it is not universally admitted, - 
there are insufficient grounds for contesting the identification : 
see C. Robert in Pauly-Wissowa IV 1995, Malten 20. VIII 360, 
and Bury on Pind. Nem. 4. 59. In Eur. Her. 471, where 
Kirchhoff, Dindorf, and Nauck retained Aasdaiov, Wilamowitz 
accepted Hermann’s daidadrov. If we assume that Daedalus- 
Hephaestus, as the artificer of Talos, was a prominent personage 
in the play, there is the more reason for admitting the suitability 
of a satyr-chorus in view of the cult-fellowship of Hephaestus - 
with Dionysus, and of his association with the donkey and the 
phallus (Malten w.s. 356, Gruppe, pp. 245, 1306, 1311). 3 







1 Robert merely says that the Daedalus ‘auf Kreta gespielt zu haben scheint’ — 
{Pauly-Wissowa IV 2006). Wagner suggested that the plot was similar to that of — 
Euripides’ Cretans. : 
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wre Nicole 


db Dopoxhijs &v Aadddy 
eM gquertaw thy 3° fa yxadxevrg wed.’ 
_. The question between the 
forms MAAw and dda, for AG (€iANG 
_and the aspirated forms are to be reject 
for reasons given Rutherford, Nav 
Phryni p. 89 f., is not easy to decide. 
is no epigraphic evidence, and that 
f the Mss is worthless; for even the best 
yacillate, and Jebb’s inference (Ant., p. 
251) in favour of \\w is weakened by the 
ct that R does not support Mr<« in Ar. 
762. Cobet was emphatic in advo- 
ng TAAw, brushing aside all the in- 
ces of «f\Xw as mere blunders of the 
es: see Misc. Crit. p. 272, where he 
ums up his earlier discussions. Ruther- 
1 thought that the error rica (for 
reiga) the genuineness of ef\A\w. 
But surely the converse error is equally 
established. Kuehner-Blass (11 413) 


69 Pollux q- 117 drei 34 Kal rods 
ous réxrovas “Omnpos (Z 315) xahei, 
ré r I Nar wwe 


often means very tittle (Rutherford, 


tion, ie ).—The muse is the 
f of the buil of verse: Pind. 
na te €& dba Kod\aberdr, | réx- 
* ola copol | yh ero koper. 
i Meyapiwe rékroves Kipww 
Ag 4 the i Ar. £q. §30 
es ehradduur Guswe. Ar. Ran. 1004 


is 


BAIOAAOQZ 
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ier péev ciow r6vd’ axadkeitw 7édy 


at Dre per (eideT wey vel ei\MQuer Diels) elow van Leeuwen: é\Anuerpow 
., TA\ouuer elow Nauck, eidrjooudr ce Nicole | rév 3° fa yadxevr@ cod., 795’ dxad- 


follow a good grammatical tradition 
in distinguishing [\\w fo wrap from 
e0\Aw fo drive: see Simplic. on Arist. de 
caelo 231” 22 7d 5é DdAoudvnw efre bia rod 
t ypdporo rd Sedeuévny Snroi—elre did 
Tis & TPObyyou ypddaro, cai obrws eipyo- 
pévny Sndoi, ws cal Aloxidos & Baged- 
pas (fr. 25). Unfortunately, this does 
not help us here; for although the mean- 
ing is clear—‘he confines him with fetters 
no smith has forged’—, we cannot tell 
whether the verb should be so written as 
to conform to the literal sense of wédass 
or not. I write f\\«, but without much 
confidence.—-dyadxedr@ iSpy. The same 
oxymoron (dyaAxebras wédas) is applied 
by Aesch. Cho. 491 to the duglSdnorpor 
in which Agamemnon was ensnared by 
Clytaemnestra, and by Eur. fr. 595 to the 
constraint imposed by aldws. 

R. Holland interpreted 1™’\X\ew of forcing 
an entrance into the island guarded by 
Talos. I should rather have guessed that 
the line referred to the labyrinth, which 
enclosed its prisoners with a new kind of 
compulsion. 


159 


TEKTOVapXoS movTa 


wrupyécas phyara ceprd, referring to 
Aeschylus, implies magniloquence. Mil- 
ton’s (Lycid. 11) ‘build the lofty rhyme’ 
has familiarized the metaphor in English. 
In Latin condere carmen and the like 
were common: see 7hesamrus IV 183. 
The view of R. Holland that Daedalus 
in these words was invoking the assistance 
of the goddess in the building of his flying- 
machine seems improbable. Nauck un- 
necessarily suggests rexrorovpyés on the 


. Strength of Hesych. tv p. 138 rexroreup- 


yin" dpxerdxrwr. Ellendt renders * qui 
arti fabrili pracest’; but the Muse could 
not be described as the patroness of 
carpenters. 
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160 


[wapdavus yédws | 


160 Schol. Plat. rep. 337 A dvexdyxacé 
Te pada capddviov]...Lyuwrldns dé (fr. 
202 A, PLG Ill 524) ard Tddw Tod 
xarkod, dv "“Hoaoros édnucodpynoe Mw 
pur\aka THS vHcov Tonjcacba, <div> 
Eupuxor dvta ros weddfovrds Pyotr Kara- 
Kalovra dvatpety. dev amo TOU ceonpévat 
iu tiv = pAbya Tov oapddvidy §=dbyot 
AexOFvac yéAwra. dpuolws cal Dogoxd7js 
év Aaddd\y. 

It is a legitimate inference from this 
passage that Sophocles introduced Talos 
as preventing intruders from entering 
Crete by consuming them with fiery 
heat, and also that the phrase capddnos 
yé\ws occurred in connexion with the 
grimaces of the scorched victims. Being 
constructed entirely of bronze he was 
able to make himself red-hot in the fire, 
so that he could destroy with his embrace 
anyone who came near him. For the 
isolated and obscure phrase capddvos (or 
gapdévios) .yéAws, which occurs first in 
Hom. v 302 meldnce 5¢ Ouug | capddviov 
pada Totovy, two derivations were current 
in antiquity. One of these referred it to 
the island of Sardinia, where a plant was 
said to grow so bitter that, when tasted, it 
caused convulsive spasms and involuntary 
laughter (cf. Pausan. 10. 17. 13, Tzetz. 
Lycophr. 796, Serv. Verg. Zc/. 7. 41 etc.): 


the other simply connected the adjective 


with oeonpévat. The first derivation, 
although it has influenced the spelling, is 
clearly fictitious; but the second may 
contain an element of truth (Adam on 
Plat. /.c.), although Monro considered 
that the phrase must be traced either to 
a proper name, or to some foreign— 
Egyptian or Phoenician—word, which 
had become proverbial. It is furthér to 
be noticed that the phrase is not always 
employed in the same sense; for it is 
applied not only to the sinister smile of 
vindictive triumph (Hom., Plat.), but 
also to the forced smile of the sufferer 
(cf. Cic. Fam. 7. 25. 1: the distinction 
made in Tyrrell’s note cannot be main- 
tained). It appears from. the text that 


the latter was the sense in Simonides and * 


Sophocles. But the other evidence affect- 
ing Simonides does not agree entirely 
with the schol. Plat. Thus Phot. /ex. 
p. 500, 24=Suid. s.v. capddvis yédws.... 





y 


Lipwvlins 6€ rov Tadrwy rov HpatorérevKrov — 
Lapdoviovs od Bovouévous weparGoar rpds 
Mivwa els wip xabadd\dpevorv, ws dv xah- 
Koiv, mpooreprifduevov (|. mpooorepvifoue- 
vov) dvaipely émtxdoxovras. The words 
ot Bovdovévovs and the introduction. of 
Zapdoviovs are unintelligible. Bernhardy 
(on Suid.), who records other conjectures, 
suggests. the omission of of: I would 
rather omit Zapdoviovs altogether as the - 
blundering addition of someone who- 
wanted to bring in Sardinia at all hazards, 
as if émexdoxovras were not enough, and 
read rods BovAouévous for ob BovAopévous. — 
The result would tally with the text, but 
it is impossible to regard the account of 
Zenob. 5. 85 as anything but a deliberate. 
attempt to conflate the two etymologies: 
Liwwvidyns 5€ Pynoi rov Taw mpd ris els 
Kpijrnv adigews olxqoa thy Lapdw Kal 
moddovs Tav & tatty diadGeipa, ois 
Tedevravras cernpévat, Kal éx Tobrov 6 
Lapddvios yékws. The matter is of some 
importance not only because Bergk rests — 
the version of Simonides upon the state- 
ments of Phot.-Suid. and Zenob., and 
neglects altogether the more trustworthy 
evidence of the schol. Plat., but also as_ 
affecting our estimate of the credit due to 
these authorities,—and more particularly 
to the source of Zenobius. Although — 
Sophocles is mentioned only by the schol. 
Plat., the natural inference is that his ac-— 
count of Talos was similar to that of — 
Simonides. It should be added that — 
Apollod. 1. 140 says of Talos, who is” 
introduced in the course of the story of — 
the Argonauts: of 6¢ brd ‘Hgalcrov Mi- — 
vou Sobjvar, ds Av XadKoUs avip. a 
It is worth while to notice that the 
explanations already quoted by no means — 
exhaust the ingenuity devoted to the 
elucidation of capddvios yédws. Thus the 
schol. on v 302 also explains it by refer- — 
ence to Talos, whom he describes as the © 
watchman made by Hephaestus and given — 
by Zeus to Europa to punish anyone — 
landing in Crete. mndévra yap els wip 
kal Gepualvovra 7d orHOos repimTiccer at — 
avrovs' wv Kaopévwv, Exetvov ceanpe- 
vat. As in the text of Homer, the — 
laughter is that of the avenger. Sardinia 
was brought in by Timaeus (FAG I 199), 
who tells a strange story of the old men © 










































ing at their 
: piness by Demon 
HG 1 380), who speaks of the most 
ndsom ives and the old men over 
coy Srmpessige to aga 8 ord ae 
at their own courage. other - 
of Timaeus (schol. Lycophr. ma 3 
1 199), describing the sacrifice of 
men, makes their sacrificers laugh, 
ile they beat them with*clubs and 

st them over the precipice. [For the 
nee of this story to ‘ Aeschylus’ repi 
av in Zenob. 5. 85 see Crusius, 


’ buried alive and la 


t 
1G 


61 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1638 6 
dri rod cpupod cipvyya elxer ven 


— 
7 


; | Too 
xoudeny. aipryé be ey dat sae 
eluapro redeuTijoa e 
dv Tardy. 5é Tédwr riv pidaxa 
rod Mivw rpls uév dv tyépg wicay rep- 
ops eth ie ieiiew 7 a ec 
Be Swhy i” rolrov év rg 


The scholia were edited from the 
Laurentianus by H. Keil in the second 
me of Merkel’s Apollonius (1854). 
are in the sudbscriptio to be 

ved from Lucillus Tarrhaeus, Sopho- 
and Theon: for the course of tradi- 
‘tion see Wilamowitz, Zin/ettung, p. 186. 
The text as given in Wellauer’s edition 
the so and Paris. often 


, but not 
divergence. 


he 


fae: 
/ 


: 


much important Dindorf 
:F quote the above extract from Brunck. 


162. 


‘The sense may be rendered: ‘well, it 
inly isn’t a beetle,—not one from 
ny R. Holland thinks that 
made by Talos of Daeda- 
away; I should rather 
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Anal. crit. paroem. p. 148.] Clitarchus 
preferred the derivation from ceanpéra, 
explaining that it was the custom of 
the Carthaginians, when sacrificing their 
children to Cronos, to place them in the 
arms of a brazen idol, with a heated oven 
burning beneath (schol. Plat., Phot. etc.). 
There is a special treatise by L. Merck- 
lin, entitled Die 7alossage u. das sardo- 
nische Lachen, Petersb. 1851, which I 
have not been able to see. For the 
assumed identity of Hephaestus and 
Daedalus see Introductory Note. 


161 
[Tadw eipapro redevtrHo at} 


For éy Té\w Brunck substituted éy Aa- 
ddAw, but this is probably one of the 
cases where the name of a leading 
character was substituted for the title of 
the play: see fr. 125. 

It has beén suggested in the Intro- 
ductory Note that the story of the death 
of Talos as told in the Argenautica may 
have been a leading incident in the play. 
Apollod. 1 140 describes the cipeyé thus: 
elxe 52 pM Ba wlay dwd abydvos xararel- 
vouray adxyp opupay, card dé rd rage ris 
PreBds HAros Sejpacro xaxods. He "der 
three different versions of the death of 
Talos, none of which agrees with that of 
Apollonius: (1) he became mad through 
the magic potions of Medea; (3) Medea 
promised to make him immortal and drew 
out the nail, so that all his vital fluid 
(ixdp) escaped; (3) Poeas wounded him 
in the ankle with an arrow. 


162 
GdN’ ovde péev 8%) KavOapos 
tov Aitvaiwy <ye> mavTws 
1 ofdé V: of cett. 


2 ye addidi 


suppose that it was a comment on the 
appearance of Talos himself.—Jebb on 
O, C. 312 Alrvalas dri | wedou BeBovar 
thinks that the Alrvaios udéyiwrot xaréa- 
pos of Ar. Pac. 73 was not a mere joke on 
the Aetnacan breed of horses, but an 
allusion to a species of beetle actually 
found there. The evidence seems to me 
to point in the opposite direction, and 
also to indicate that the joke in the time 
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of Aristophanes was a somewhat musty 
one. If not, it is odd that the four illus- 
trations quoted by the scholiast are all 
of a comic character; that, if everyone 
knew that there really was an Aetnaean 
beetle, Plato the comic poet should have 
thought it worth while to say that it 
was reported to be bigger than a man 
(fr. 37, 1 610 K.); and also that the 
Sicilian Epicharmus (fr. 76 6 Ilvyuaplew 
Aoxaryds éx Tar KavOdpuv | Tay pefdvwyr obs 
gpavrt ray Airvay éxe.v) should mention a 
report that there were big beetles on 
Aetna. The remaining passage is Aesch. 
fr. 233 Alrvatés éort xdvOapos Big mrévwv 
(or movév), from the satyric Zicudos 
merpokuvuioTHs. In any case, there is 
nothing to justify Nauck in questioning 
the authenticity of the fragment. On 
the other hand, I see no reason to dis- 
believe the repeated statement (Hesych. 
I p. 88 etc.) that the Aetnaean horses 
were a big, as well as a good breed: see 


163 


Sa ee TU 


also. on fr. 672. The starting-point of 
cancers was probably xavOwv: Greg. 
r. 2. 24 Alrvaiov kavOwva * rov wé-yav.—— 
ar ovSt piv Sy rejects an alternative, — 
as in £/. 913, Ai. 877, Trach. 1128 ddX’ 
ovde ev Sn Trois y’ ép’ quay épeis. I have 
added ye partly for obvious metrical rea- 
sons, and partly because it gives to Alr-— 
vatwy exactly that slight stress which 
seems to be required: see Zrach. l.c., Ar. 
Nub, 126 ad’ 008 eyo wévro wecav ye 
keloouat, Plat. Symp. 197 A xal per 5H 
tiv ye Tav Swwv mwolnow,—The penulti- 
mate syllable of Alrvalwy was probably 
shortened: ef. fr. 956 n.—mdvrws more 
often precedes the negative,—‘certainly 
not’ rather than ‘not anyhow’: but cf. 
Ar. Pac. 1147 ob yap oléy 7’ éori wavTws 
olvapivew tiuepov. Herwerden deleted 
the word, thinking that its proper place 
is only with héyer (dicit omnino). Dindorf 
conjectured dAX’ ob uév 5% xdvOapos obros, 
coll. £/. 103. 


yopyadwv 


163 Hesych. I p. 442 yopyddwy* adud- 
Swy. Aadddw Logoxdrjs. zbtd. yopyldes* 
al wxeavides. Zonar..p. 448 ~yopyddes- 
ai déorrowa. 

The adj. yopyés appears originally to 
have meant ‘flashing’ (Eur. Phoen. 
146 n.), but the transition to ‘fierce, 


~ terrible (to look at)’ is easy: cf. Topys, 


yopyoms. Some modern scholars have 
used this evidence in support of their 
theory that the Gorgons were originally 
sea-nymphs (Gruppe, Gr. AZyth. p. 1864) 


164 
exepOnv 


164 Hesych. 1 P. 201 éoépOnv: 
éseBacOnv, hovxaca, yoxvvOnv. Zogo- 
kAjs Aadddp (Palmer for adady). 
Phot. /ex. p. 19. 7 éoépOnv: 7d éoeBa- 
oOnv. Zopoxdys. Choerob, zm Theod. 
p. 489, 21 (p. 20, 23 Hilgard) onneov- 
peda mapa Dogdoxde? kal rapa IUddrwrr 
(Phaedr. 254 B) 7d écépOny Kai 7d ce- 
pbecioa. égéBdnv is erroneously adduced 
from Sophocles in Cramer, anecd. Oxon. 
Tv Pe 338, 17- 

This is the aor. of the deponent o¢Bo- 
Hat, and so is gepOetoa, which is used 


« 
w 


(Roscher, Zex. 11 1694); but it is suf-— 
ficient to say that the epithet i is naturally — 
applied to the miraculous beings of sailor’s 
stories. Gruppe (p. 12099) suggests a 
comparison with the Haliae, who fe fought | 
with Dionysus against Perseus (Pausan. a4 
22. 1). In Lycophr. 1349 7 waNiuppwr 
Topyds is supposed to be Hera. It should’ 
be added that Gorgo is often mated with | 
Poseidon. 


4 
: 
; 
who dwelt on the shore of the western sea _ 
j 
j 


at be 


(RRC he hal lia Jeanie 


absolutely in Plat. Phaedr.=in adoration 
(cf. Porph. vet. Plot. 12). A similarly 
isolated form égeBic@nv occurs in O. CC. : 
636 dyw ceBicbels. The later éveBdoOyy, ; 
recognized above by the grammarians, is_ 
attested by A. P. 7. 122 [v@aydpns ri 
Técov Kudmous éoeBdobn; The use of the 
so-called ‘passive’ form with an active — 
meaning is actually a survival from the 
time when this aorist form was associated — 

with the active voice: see B n, Gr. 

Gramm. § 150. For other ilstrations 

see on fr. 837, 2 depyOévres. | 
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the question raised by this title and its relation to the 
us see the Introductory Note to that play (p. 38). Of the 
fragments attributed to the Danae fr. 165 alone is significant, 
ind that, while agreeing well enough with Jacobs's assumption, 
ms to be decisive against a solution which otherwise might 
deserved consideration, that the Danae was parallel in 
onstruction to the Dictys of Euripides, and was concerned with 
h Serko For Wagner, who adopted the last-named 
iypothesis, failed to show that the words of fr. 165 have any 
ppropriateness in the mouth of Polydectes, to whom he would 


16 


5 
— obk of8a Tiv onv meipav: ev & éeriorapa, 
ToD adds vTos ros eya SidAAvpat. 


a8 repay riv waida 'Arrixol, rapdfwr dia- 
he same words occur in Suid. s.v.reipa, 0elpww “EXAnres. So the noun in A./. 
10 has place of é 3’, 12. 251 pba uly dvrimpbowra piAfjpara 
may be taken to come «al ra mpd welpas| dyouer. For thy 
ween Acrisiusand Danae, oy cf. Z/. 1110 ob« olda ri chy K\nbiv™ 

| épetr’ rd, Ai. 799 ove 
wpaiw, Alayros 3° 00 
reply: ‘I know i yap” x’ n.), Ss 

iy on apt ¢ 
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yovowrt phrwv Kadpodioiay dypav 
B  ybvoe: scripsi: ydroor cod., ydvor re Musurus, yorty re coni. Nauck 
Hesych. 1 p. Agdpodicia Aypa: xal «dwpawar ard ror 
«Nis Mardy syn kypar dase get ne derived from pelts 
pd. (82 cod.: corr. Musu- see Hesych. 11 p. 409). Sérara: 5¢ cal 


ré pdixe. Love raw cvav bt rd ~~ phrase dgpodkola dypa is 1 to else: 
es elas 7d ne wpds owrovelay. where, but without any light being thrown 
| 8—2 
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on the obscurities of Hesych.: Bekk. 
anecd, Pp. 472, 22 dppodila dypa: of 
mépdixes, did 7d Tos OnpGvras TH Ondela 
émiBovrevovras aipeiv abrovs. Eustath. //. 
p- 1183, 19 Aéyerar dé, pacl, Kal addpo- 
Oicia a&ypa Kaba mépié, obrw Kal cis* Kal 
yap kal 6 xolpos KaTwopephs els adpodlora, 
Macar. 2. 70 dppodicia dypa* émi Trav 
épwrt aducKkopévwr. 

The proper inference to be drawn from 
the difficult text of Hesychius is that 
Sophocles used the phrase d¢podiwia 
dypa without clearly specifying in the 
context to what class of animal it applied. 
Some commentators held that partridges, 
‘which of course (67 appears to be used 
ironically) are suitable for purification,’ 
must be meant, because their uxoriousness 
is made a snare to entrap them. But 
Diogenianus, if he was Hesychius’ ori- 
ginal, argued that the partridge must be 
excluded, because, though a pig or a 
sheep might be sacrificed for the purpose 
of xa@apuds, a partridge could not. He 
concludes that the pig (or possibly the 
goat) is the animal intended. It is surely 


implied in this statement that the context 
in Sophocles was concerned with a sacri- 
fice of purification, although the words — 
relating to it are not quoted. The sexual 
propensities of the partridge are men- 
tioned in Arist. Aist. am. 1. 1. 13, Qe Qe 23 
and in Ael. mat. an. 3. 5, 16; 4. 13 7s 
19. Cf. Plin. 2. 4. 10, 33. 100—I02. — 
The pig was the victim most commonly 
selected in purificatory rites: cf. Aesch. — 
Eum. 283 xabappots 7AG0n (scil. ulacwa) 
xoipoxrdvos, 762d. 453, and see Stengel, 
Kultusaltertiimer®, p. 145. At Tanagra — 
Hermes freed the town from a plague 
by carrying a ram round the walls on his 
shoulder (Pausan. 9. 22. 1). 

yovoirr. I prefer this to yévov re (see 
cr. n.) as more likely to have been cor 
rupted to yévo.ov, especially with wjwy — 
following. I cannot follow Mt. Schmidt's — 
argument that the words yévotov pidwy — 
ought to be rejected altogether; and his — 
transposition of the words of 6é,..apud-— 
{over so as to follow aipodew abrovs does 
not yield a satisfactory sense. R. Ellis 
conjectured yoveia. 


— 
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fn, wive, pépBov 


167 Antiatt. (Bekk. anecd.) p. 97, 32 


4H dvtt rot §90c...ZopoxAjs Aavdan ‘iH, 


mive, pépBov.’ 

No doubt the sentiment was ‘Let us 
eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.’ It 
was a commonplace of proverbial philo- 
sophy. Theogn. 1047 viv mév mlvovtes 
repmwpeda, Kaha AéyorTes* | aooa F erect’ 
éorat, Tatra Oeoior. wéXe. Eur. Adc. 788 
eSppawve cavrév, rive, Tov Kad’ juépar | 
Blov Aoylfou abv, Ta & Adda THs rixns. 
fr. 196. Athen. 530 B, from the epitaph 


ee 


of Sardanapallus: éo@e, wive, waite’ ws 
Ta&\Xa Tovrou ovK dia. Hor. Carm. 1. g. 
13. Sen. controv. 2. 6. 3 comvivae certe 
tui dicunt: bihamus, moriendum est. 

So often in the Anthology: see 4.P. 11, — 
56, 57, 62.—For the imperative ¢ see 
Jebb on Ant. 1169 xal $9 Tépavvov oxijp’ 
éxwv, and cf. Eur. fr. 826 60’ édrldos $F. 
Cobet points out (W.Z. p. 524) that (0c — 
isa late barbarism due to the false analogy © 
of or7Ot. Py 


oS oN 


~ 


ui 


> 
ye 
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avOnwepov 


168 Hesych. 1 p. 203 dvOrpepor" 


. <TH>aonmepoy huepa. Lopoxdrjjs Aavdy. 


Brunck restored avOnuepdv (avOhuepov 
Schrevel). The error is an early one, as 


it is implied in the alphabetical order. | 
av@nuepdy occurs also in Aesch. Pers. — 
459- | 
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169 
Bpdxworov 


ntiatt, anecd.) p. 85,18 115. Pind. Jsthm. 5. § eb 
ayn men es ig he Bards, oros, and Eur, Suppl. P78 ex a 


396 The usual prose form ‘ 
spd: a 0 Beaver ap ate te Bpaxtraros. . i course 
gays and the ad in 0.C. 












170 
Sedaiporicpévor 
) Antialt, (Bekk. anecd.) p. 90, 31 _ the conception of daiyur or 
r Logoxdijs Aavdy Sedamo- rixn ovyyeris "e's owpare (id. fr, — It 


dyri rod x 81 K.). It is ible to sa 
wiferOar is elsewhere fo be pos- hocles semana, the partic 

ssed: cf. Plut. gu. conv. 7.5.4 p.706D the explanation y m 
bere yap of Tobs dauovifouevous oie if pyr to py 

ror m1. rd ypdupara wpds aid- a case as the translation y © such 

Tot comer Nor is its meaning Blaydes conjectured that re@ewpévor 
ssentiall t in Philemon fr. 191 (‘dedicated’) should be restored for rede- 


mi 
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rom the title and the three extant fragments it is clear that 
Siscus represented the god as an infant in his cradle, 
ven then providing for his worshippers the miraculous gift of 
= 1. It was a satyr-play; and the scene was perhaps laid in 
he fairy-land of Nysa, the home of the nymphs who were the 
urses of the god, on the shore of the Ocean stream: see note 
we en: of the recent data, which were unknown to Welcker, 
bb necessary to recall his guesses concerning the 
the play. The | The infancy of Dionysus as the nursling of 
is ibed in Hom. 4. 26. The subject was often 
ele in wor ks of art: see Gruppe, p. 1435,. In Ap. Rhod. 4. 
$ ry Maeris, the daughter of Aristaeus, received the child 
om Hermes at her home in Euboea and gave him honey to eat. 
lus, who was probably the speaker in fr. 171, ap 2 as ap 
dian of the young god = in Pind, fr. 156 6 Sapevr)s 
‘0s, | bv Marewyovos 2&6, Naldos dxoiras | = ft 
however Schroeder's text). Diod. 4. 4 describes him as 
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Tmaiaywyos and tpopevs of Dionysus. 
restored for Avoyvavaxos, is parallel to the ‘Hpaxd/onos of Theocr. © 
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The title, now correctly 


24: see Crusius in RA, Mus. XLVIII 153. 


171 


4 ‘ > an , ~ 4 
oTav yap avT@ tpoodépw Bpaaw 8180vs, 
‘\ en / > > ‘ Lal »” 4, 

THY pia pb evlds Wyrada, Kavw éper 


THY XElpa Tpds <TO> Harakpov Hdd Siayehov. 


ATA: 


171 Lex. Messan. f. 283 rv. Wnragpae 
(Yirapas cod.) ody Tg tT TopoxdHs Acovvei- 
oxy ‘ drav...diayedOv.’ 

Silenus is probably the speaker: see 
Introductory Note. 

1 mpordépw, of offering food, as in 
fr. 502. 

2 tiv ptvd p’: for the double accusa- 
tive see Phil. 1301 wées me, mpds Oedv, 
xetpa (with Jebb’s n.). 

3 Blaydes’s addition of the article is no 
doubt correct, for usage indicates that the 
neuter is used substantivally. H., who 
made the same correction independently, 
quoted Herond. 6. 76 7d @adakpoy Kxara- 
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2 ry pivay ebOds Pirapae cod. 


3 70 add. Blaydes 






yooau and Athen. 507 C doxelv yap fin Tov 
Tl\drwva Kopaovnv yevouevov eri rhv Kepa- 
Nov avarnijcavra To pahakpoy KaTacKapt- 
gav. Add fr. 314,359 ravou 76 \etov pada- 
Kpov hdovy mervas. It would hardly be 
satisfactory to take mpds padaxpéy as acc. 
sing. masc. with d:ayeh Ov, although mpos 
often follows verbs expressing emotion 
(Zrach. 1211, Kaibel on £ié. p. 1098). 
For the ridicule attaching to baldness cf. 
Ar. Nué. 540 and the passages collected 
by Jacobs Anth. 1x p. 423, and Mayor 
on Juv. 4. 38, 5.171. Blaydes’s further 
conjecture 76éws yeNGr is altogether need- 
less. 


e 
woGev mor advTov wd 
® ¥ eg 
nupov avOos avias ; 


492. 


172 Phot. ed. Reitz. p. 82, 18= 
Bekk. anecd. p. 385, 23 dAvrov dvOos 
dvias: ei Oédois elweiv éwi (Nauck conj. 
mept unnecessarily) Trios mpdyuaros 6 Avmns 
dmadddtre, otrws dv xpicao ws Kal 
Lopoxrijs év Tw Arovvoraxg carupixg (To 
carupix@ Phot.) él olvov mparov yevoa- 
Mévow TaY Kara Tov xopov caTipwr- 
‘wbdev...dvlas’; Sov 5é 7d pervdprov 
modTiKov dyav yéyove. pera yap Tis 
GrAns évapyeias Aehunévyny exer rHv épun- 
velavy kal weOvovow apudrroveay. det dé 
Tas Nboets THs Eépunvelas apudrrew ois 
vonmact Kai uh odlyyew, Kal undamod 
civdecnov mapariBévar, aN’ axhparov Thy 
iow gpuddrrew. According to Reitzen- 
stein, the extract is ultimately derived 
from Phrynichus (fr, 162 de B.). 


1 sq. dde ebpov vulgo 


Campbell joins d\vmov dvias, leaving 
dv@os isolated and in defiance of the order 
of the words. 
by strangely interpreting the grammarian 
as imputing to 
looseness of expression,’ whereas he 
actually says that ‘the style is abrupt, 
though clear’: see e.g. Demetr. de eloc, 
193 da Tobro 5é kal Mévavdpor broxplvovrat 
Aeduuevoy év rots rreloros. ‘The purpose 
of the note is mainly to illustrate the 
transferred sense of d\vmros, which a few 


lines above had been glossed by 6 pip — 
The words of Soph. are not — 


AuToUMEVOS. ire not 
easy, and Nauck thinks dv@os corrupt, 


proposing dxos, but the resulting sense ~ 
Tucker conjectured G\@os — 
_ (= ¢dppaxory), which is approved by — 


is weak. 


He accounts for the latter — 


the poet ‘an inebriate — 





A li aaa 
AS 














es, and Wei rian. I would render 
ie ier mnt with 
Uf. 249) 


das th is eg Saaw te vallel t to 
introduce pavias en for 
a _ One may suppose that the satyrs 
d Siaasgeochar tie flavour of the wine, 
ut least until egies effect. 


eS 7 Hesych. 11 p. 335 Owxels* 
5 peOvedels.  Lopoxdijs Arovu- 
10K “6 Cf. Phot. ex. p. 99. 13 Buydels 


‘h : familiar use of Odpat, Swphrow 


2 . £198, Ach. 1134, Anacreon 
ag tera which was 
by ts as noe 
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is adapted from Bacchyl. fr. 16 J. yAuxei’ 
dvdyxa cevoperary kuNixwy Oddwpot Oupdy. 
For the commonplace to which d\vrov 
points see on fr. 758. There is not 
necessarily any reference to the result of 
excessive wine-drinking, as in Pan 

fr. 14 K. wdoas 3° éx xpadlas dvlas dvdpar 
dhardfa | rwéuevos xara wérpow’ bwép 
pérpov 5 xepelwy, and often in the comic 
poets: see the collected in 
Athen. 36 A foll. The metre is an 
acephalous Glyconic (Telesilleum) fol- 
lowed by a Pherecratean : 


A---~ ~——_—~S = 


-—~—— ~ 


For Ww. — halous cola in Sophocles 


-~—— = 


We have in fact see J. White in CZ. Q. Itt 300. 
the same as here in eae “does not always a in the 
. ¢ arm. 3. 21 tu lene tormentum details (see Soph. cant. p. 83), but the 
io admoves | plerumque duro, which principle may be taken to be established, 
173 
buy Beis 


the origin of this word and its relation to 
Odc0a: (Ltym. M. p. 461, 1 OBobu 
Aéyourw ol Awpitis 7d ebwxeieOar, Aesch. 
fr. 49) are alike obscure. Cf. Epicharm. 
fr. 136 K. Owrodueda* 6 Leds dvappia. 
Aleman fr. 24. 81 Oworhpid O dy’ drawei: 
ef. Hesych. 1 p P- 335 Owarhpa® ebwyn- 


plain ria. See also Hesych. s.07. ye 
; ‘eoums to arise pen a sui tly Oda, Odcacda, Owhiwa, Powbels, Ovw- 
it metaphor. @wy@els was con- eis. [In the last two — M. Schmidt 
a "by Ahrens ee 1h) with Pa would restore @wy@els, but there may have 
Oiryw: cf. Hesych. 11 p. been also a form @wéels.] ” . Af. 
ras. +o Sng ert hae p. 460, 31. Eiym. Gud. p. 2 It 0 
suv. rBOayphvon, xarOazai. But YS ebwxolmar. 
SOAOTIES 









The Dol 
jer the | 
, Aodotrec ct dvaccwy. 


Pin quoting the 


were a Thessalian tribe, whom Peleus put 
ership of Phoenix: Hom. I 484 vaiov & doyarujy 
Pindar mentions him as the leader 
¢ Dolopians i in war (fr. 184), although, as Strabo (431) points 
passage, their presence at Troy is not 

| Iliad. Another link with the Achilles-story 
found in the fact that the inhabitants of Scyros were also 
opians (Thuc. 1. 98, 2). So Tzetzes, Antehom. 175 és X«ipoy, 

v vacov, Avxoundeos dary. Building on this very slender 
ition, Welcker (p. 140 ff.) held that the Do/opes and the 
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Phoenix are alternative titles ; that the subject of the play was 
the fetching from Scyros by Phoenix of the young Neoptolemus, 
against the wishes of Lycomedes and Deidamia; and that the 


first. eixéy of the younger Philostratus follows the Sophoclean 
tradition. 


without giving any fresh reasons. Inasmuch, however, as there 


is now good cause to believe that the mission of Odysseus and — 
Phoenix to Scyros was the subject of the Scyrians, Welcker’s — 


guess concerning the character of the plot of the Do/opes has 
no longer any probability. 
heroic legends, except as explained above, and only two 
possibilities seem to be open. Either Dolopes was, as Welcker 
thought, a secondary title to the Phoenix, but with a plot relating 
to the earlier adventures of that hero’; or, if an independent 
play, it may have been concerned with the concealment of 


Achilles in the palace of Lycomedes, and his discovery by the — 


Greek envoys. 


Fr. 174 is too insecure a prop to support the 
latter alternative. 


174 a 


b} A ¥ , , ¥ 
E€VVQALOS EL?) Spameruw oTeyyv EX @v 


R. Wagner (iz. Vat. p. 224) agreed with Welcker, 


The Dolopians have no place in — 


174 Phot. /ex, p. 36, 12 evvaios* éyxe- 
Kpusmévos. Lopoxryjs AdroYuw ‘evdvatos.., 
éxwv.’ So also Etym. M. p. 393; 44, 
where D alone has dpazériv, the others 
Spamérnv. Cf. Hesych. 11 p. 227 evvatos- 
Rayws. Lopoxdrjs Addroyr.  KarryxHs 
(xarerrnx@s Nauck), I p. 507 Spouatos 
Aaywss* 6 év Spduos adioxdpuevos* edvatos 
dé 6 év Koln. 

evyaios was applied to the hare in 
her form )( dpouatos, with which cf. 
Aesch. 4g. 123. So mr@xa daywdy in 
Hom. X 310 etc. Valckenaer conjectured 
that A\ayws immediately preceded edvatos. 
Naber proposed em for ety, but the 





thats 





q 
7 


; 


context may just as well have required — 
the third person. —Spamériy , =a 


run-away home,’ is one from which the 
occupant is continually shifti 
transference of the epithet c 


For the | 
Phil. 208 © 


avda tpvodvwp, 2b. 695, O. C. 1463 KTowos — 


dudBoros, Az, 611 xepdmAaxtor Sodrat, 2b. 
55 moNtKepwr dovov, Eur. Phoen. 660, 
1350 (nn.). 
Tov Biov Tov Spazrérnpy is not parallel, since 
there life is supposed itself to be changi 

Ahrens suggested that the fragment 
described the outcast condition of Phoenix 
when an exile. 


175 
Xapevvn 


175 Cyrill. ex. ap. Schow, in Hesych. 
p- 781 xapevrd’ 4 ert ys Katdxdors. 
Kal 70 Tarewdv Krwvldiov xauetvyn. Lodo- 
kd\js Addoyr. Bachm. anecd. I p. 412,. 


28 xapetva’ rarevh cal edredns KAlvn, 
<i> xaiorBds. The word had already 
been used by Aeschylus (4g: 1541) in bans 
figurative sense. 


1 See Introductory Note to the Phoenzx. 


A. P. to. 87 dv wy yed@uer © 
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The subject of this play is indicated by the title’, and was 
ived from the narrative of the Cypria, as appears from the 
itome of Proclus (EGF p. 19): xai diamperBevovtae mpds 
¢ Tpd@as tiv ‘EXévny cal ra etypata admaitovvTes* ws Sé 
ovxX UIijKovaay éxeivor, évtai0a $1) Teryouayovow. According to 
'Proclus, the embassy was subsequent to the landing on the 
‘oast of the Troad, and to the deaths of Protesilaus and Cycnus ; 
t Apollodorus (efit. 3. 28) and the scholiast on the //iad 
presently to be quoted make it precede the departure from 

Tenedos. R. Wagner (Zit. Vat. p. 197) conjectured that the 
_ latter was an innovation upon the version of the Cyfria made by 
yphocles himself. The embassy of Odysseus and Menelaus 
has already been mentioned in the Introductory Note to the 
Antenoridae (p. 87). They were entertained by Antenor on 
that occasion, as he himself explained to Helen (Hom. [ 205 ff.): 
yap Kai Se0p6 ror’ HAvOe dios ‘Odveceis, | cet Ever’ dyyedins, 
abv dpnipiry Mevedraw: | rods 8 éym éFeinoca Kai ev peyaporcr 
“GirAnca. In spite of the support of Antenor, the mission was a 
failure, Paris actually bribed Antimachus to recommend that 
/the envoys should be put to death; but from this danger 
' Antenor succeeded in rescuing them (A 139 ff.): 6s (se. Avtipayos) 
mor évi Tpwwv dayopi Mevéraov dvwyev, | ayyedinv edMovra adv 
— avribew ‘OSuciu, | 0801 Kataxteivar pnd ekewev ay és 'Ayacors. 
| The occasion is identified by schol. A on Hom. T° 206: ape rod 
atpatedaa tovds”EXXnvas eis Tpoiay rOov mpéa Bers ‘Odvecevs 
ise) Mevércos amattobvres EXévny, év ols (@ conj. Nauck) raw 
fi) avrovs we bBpews Siwkavtrwv povos ‘Avtynvap Eeviter 
he vos. bre yap é« Tevédou érperBevovto of mepi MeveXaov, 
rote ‘Avtrivwp 6 Ixetaovos imedekato avtods Kai Sodopoveia Bat 
wAXXovtasécwcev. Thescholiast’s words need not be taken to 
refer to a secret assassination; they may simply point to the 
"treachery of slaying an envoy. Such also appears to be the 

“intention of Ovid's at Paris et fratres et qui rapuere sub illo | vix 

Wentere manus...mefandas (Met. 13. 202 f.). According to 
Johannes Tzetzes (Antehom. 154 ff.), who includes Palamedes, 

‘Acamas, and Diomedes in the number of the envoys, these 
) €vents occurred before the gathering at Aulis. In the rationalized 
count which Herodotus received from the Egyptian priests, 
hen Menelaus and his colleagues arrived at Troy on their 


ty 


” 
an 


A play with the same title was written by Timesitheus, who is only known from 
hotice in Suid. s.v. 
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mission, they received the answer that Helen was not there - 
(2. 118). For the poem of Bacchylides see p. 89. 

Engelmann (Archdol. Stud.,, Berlin 1900, p. 16) found al 
representation. of certain characters in this play on a vase 
belonging to the Vatican Museum (Arm. 294), and identified | 
them as Helen: and two of her attendants listening to an 
interview between Odysseus and Antenor, which took place at 
a temple close to the sea-shore. He concluded from fr. 177 that 
the embassy arrived after Helen had reached Troy, and referred 
fr. 176 to Helen or one of her women overhearing the Laconian- 
speech of Menelaus; Welcker! had previously inferred from | 
frs. 176 and 178 that a meeting took place between Helen and 
Menelaus; and that Helen, when her surrender was refused, 
being now desirous of returning to Greece, contemplated suicide | 
as her last resource. 

The connexion between fr. 180: sel the events outlined above © 
is not at all obvious; and it does not seem possible that the 
strife between Calchas and Mopsus, and the former's death after 
his defeat, were narrated in the play as having already occurred. 
We must rather infer from Strabo’s statements that the prediction — 
of his death was either mentioned by Calchas himself, or used : 
against him to counteract the effect of his own prophecies? 

The tradition ran that, after the capture of Troy, Calchas, 

who had accurate foreknowledge of the disaster impending for. 
the Greek fleet, refused to return home, and, accompanied by 
Amphilochus, the son of Amphiaraus, who was himself possessed — 
of prophetic powers (Cic. de div. 1. 88, Pausan. I. 34. 3), after a 
period of wandering, settled with his followers in Asia Minor. 
The details of the contest with Mopsus are variously recorded, 
but all accounts agree that Calchas died from chagrin at his” 
defeat. The preponderance of authority names as the place 
where the two seers came into conflict the Ionian city of. 
Colophon, which contained the precinct and oracular shrine of 
the Clarian Apollo: such was the version of the epic Vos?2*, of 
Hesiod (fr. 188), and of Pherecydes (“HG I. 94)% A variant, 
recorded by Servius on Verg. cl. 6. 72 on the authority of 
-Euphorion, the Alexandrian poet, locates the contest at the 
shrine of the Grynean Apollo near Myrinain Aeolis. Herodotus, 
however, in agreement with Sophocles, preserves the tradition of 





u 
b 
; 
‘ 
. 


1 In Nacher. p: 293 he referred frs..176 and 177 to the threatening speech of the 
Achaean envoy. . 

2 Similarly Welcker, p. 123, and Wagner, Zpit. Vat. p. 239. The story has 
been fully discussed by Immisch in /iré. f. PAil. Suppl. XVIl 160. 

3 The mention of Tiresias by Proclus is an error (AGF p. 53). j 
_ 4 The two latter are quoted by Strabo 642: see also Arolbs epit. 6. 1 
Lycophr. 424 ff., Conon 6 
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rt] t in Pamphylia (7. 91: so Pausan. 7. 3. 7, Quint. 14. 
69). ~ Callinus (ap. Strabo 668) endeavoured to reconcile the 
onflic cting statements by the supposition that Calchas died at 
slaros, but that his followers in company with Mopsus crossed 
he Taurus, and either remained in Pamphylia or scattered in 
‘directions. It would seem that these are the aetiological 
z aces by rival sanctuaries, which attest the successive 
migrations of Greek settlers. 
i Argument to the Ajax (p. 3, ed. Jebb) mentions a play 
ec dprayyn, as belonging, together with the 
, Aechmalotides, and Memnon, to the Tpwixr mpay- 
ac the assumption that this play is meant, Nauck 
d that it had been confused with the ‘EXévns dpmayy of 
F the poet of the Middle Comedy (11 320 K.). On the 
hand, Welcker (p. 158 ff.) had no hesitation in supposing 
ha i the subject was the recovery of Helen by Menelaus from 
1e pepe of _Deiphobus during the sack of Troy’, Whether 
Helen’s rape’ was a loose mode of referring to “EXévns araitnots 
} 24 easy to decide ; but, if a play so entitled had an indepen- 
lent existence, I cannot believe that it dealt with any other 
itter than the seizure of Helen by Paris*. Ahrens and Wagner 
ight that the “Edévns dpmayn described the conflict which 
; Peetroy after the return of Paris from Sparta, when Antenor 
id his party vainly advocated the surrender of Helen. But it 
$ improbable that Sophocles wrote a second play so similar 
n it: Scope to the “EXévns dmrairnots. 
He n’'s view Comes soc. phil. Lips. I 247) that this was a 
yr-play proceeded on the assumption that Aristides, in the 
ssage quoted in the Introductory Note to the ‘Edévns yap, 
te to the “Erévns arairnais. 


176 


Kal yap xapaxrip avros év yhwooyn Ti pe 
puaevepet Adxwvos dcpacbar déyou. 
2 al rev A 2 xpornyopd AMT | dpuaoar CT, dpudou A, 


é ‘Schol. Eur. Phoen. 301 ol yap Mah poregg to Lopox in EXévqs dwacriee 
aE, édddow (se. al f Mboyou.' 
“ye Tie warpow loyfor drixnew "Neatk says ‘locus nondum emendatus,’ 


her, and Pay Seg yo yoy from the town to him ne the 
magic power, and at the rec ‘eas Thetis. 





évO40’ HKomev. 


and various attempts have been made to 
improve the text: (1) Herwerden, who 


intended to suggest—karmyopet, which 


1 
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formerly proposed éoppécOau for douacba, 
now also with Gennadius restores atrédev 
yAwoons in v. 1; (2) Hermann conjectured 
abrés, Gomperz tpavdés, Mekler adda- 
Tos, and Blaydes d\Xos (with dv yAdoons) 
for avrés. The words are not altogether 
clear, but are defensible, if év yAwooy is 
taken after écu@o0a: ‘the very ring (of 
his words) persuades me to scent a trace 
of the Laconian speech in his talk.’ For 
Xapakrrip cf. Hdt. 1. 142 Xapaxriipes 
ywoons téooapes, Ar. Pac. 220 6 yotv 
xXapaxThp nucdamrds Tav pnudrwr, and for 
the metaphorical use of éouaéo@ac Ar. 
Lys. 619 Kal pddior’ dogpaivouar rijs 
‘Inmiov rupavvidos, Nub. 398 Kpoviwy 
é6fwy. H. thinks that the choice of the 
word tapnyopet was suggested by—and 


belongs to the vocabulary of the Physiog- 
nomists: see his n. on Aesch. Ag. 283. 
He adds that in Hom. IT 213 Antenor 
describes Menelaus’ manner of speech on 
this occasion: #roe pep Mevédaos CN oe 
xdbnv ayépevey | waipa wey add pada 
Avyéws, Eel o} rodtmvOos, | 00d" dpapap-— 
roems in contrast with Odysseus, whose 
words were like a shower of snow. . 

Tucker on Cho. 561 uses this passage 
in support of his view that differences of 
dialect were actually reproduced on the 
age see however on Phoen. 301. 

Ty eee Archiéologische Studien, 

p- 17, infers that Helen or one of her 
bee ee hears Menelaus speak, and 
recognizes him as a Laconian from his 
accent. See also intogacrey Note. 


177 
yuvaika & e&€hovres 4 Opdooe yevur 
TE WS TOD pev Ewrov ypadiots évnupmévors. 
ye yp ep 
177. 2 éwdov] éddov C, aiddrov F, atfodov O 


177 Erotian gloss. Hippocr. Pi 7Z7s3 
Opdoce:...éore 5é dxdet. ws Kal otere 
év “Edévns admairice dno ‘-yuvaika.. 
évnupévors ” 

1 M. Schmidt proposed yuvatka 6é 
fnrodvres (or 6’ é&arrodvres), comparing 
Ar. fr. 451 1 507 K. yuvatxa 6) fnrodrtes 
For O@pdocecf. fr. 1055 (n.). 

2 This corrupt passage has been 
emended in various ways, but the true 
reading appears to be beyond recall. 
(1) Hermann (frac, Eur. Hel. p. X1x): 
xpwiovs’ Ewhov ypagidlas évnupérvnr, 
muliere politi, quae pingendo vexat mar- 
cidam genam penicillis incensam, i.e. 
rubentem ope penicillorum. But évyu- 
uévnv in the sense of zzflamed is very 
harsh ; the usual word would be évrerpiu- 
uévyv. Welcker, agreeing generally, 
preferred to keep yp. évnupévors, and held 
that €wAov must not be pressed too much. 
Hartung extracts the same sense but 
reads éyypdgo.w aiuacw (‘mit ange- 
maltem Blut’), comparing <Avzs. 528 
aiuardey pé@os. Ahrens, following Her- 
mann’s explanation, thinks that the 
couplet came from Antenor’s speech: 
‘shall we retain a woman like this?’ 
(2) Nauck conjectures tpwrof Mevédew 

yeaBiors évnumévors; MevéXewy had pre- 
viously been suggested by Bergk, and 


ypaBiows by J. G. Schneider. H. modified 
this proposal by reading rpéorov_rather 
than Tpwrod (J. P. XXIIl 272). For the 
‘craven’ Menelaus see his note on Aesch, 
Ag. 125. Blaydes’s riv rod Mevehéw 

dpriws jpracpuévny is far from the original 
and weak in sense. Helen is described 
as threatening or attempting to burn out 
Menelaus’ eyes with a lighted torch: H, 
compares Hygin. fad. 122 Electra uti 
audivit id, truncum ardentem ex ara 
sustulit, voluitque inscia sorori Iphigeniae 
oculos eruere. Prop. 3. 8. 7 tu minitare 
oculos subsecta exurere flamma! For the 
word ypdBiov see Athen. 699E, where 
Seleucus is quoted as giving the following | 
explanation: -ypdBidy éorw 7d aplywov 7 
Sptuvov Edrov, 6 tepteOacpévov Kai Kare- 
oxipévov éfdmrrecOar Kai paivew rots 
ddovropotow. The phrase ypaBiows évnpu- 
wévos has high crobability, but the 
meaning given to the context is less 
attractive. Helen with a lighted torch 
recalls Verg. 4enx. 6. 518 flammam media 
ipsa tenebat | ingentem, et summa Danaos 
ex arce vocabat ; but it would not be easy 
to work that idea into the traditional 
text. (3) R. Ellis in C. R. 1X 105 
proposed dcrobv 6 Ewdov ypagrdlors éverp- 
Hévots, as a description of a woman 
picking her teeth with a stylus. 

































| 1478 Schol. Ar. Ey. 84 fore yotr 

dd Lopoxdous Edévys ‘éuol...dvegpnulas.’ 
tives 56 acw ri Lopoxdijs epi Oenoro- 
KMéous roiré gyno. wevdovrac 5é° ob yap 
m@aviy. Suid. s.v. vow: (after 





; yucroxhéovs yap Odvaros 
and the authority followed 
y Suidas simply drew an inference from 
the text of A hanes. The origin of 
the story about Themistocles has now 
meen traced to the misinterpretation of a 
ftatue in the market-place of Magnesia : 
tee in eta Bt agen 
oa hono ur Barclay . atp.1 '; 
_ Nauck ts this fragment amon 
those of sa origin, although he 
" admits that it seems to belong to the 
Bdérysdrairnos, But eed capi 
‘in definitely assigning it to this play: the 
fidence is quite as good as “ have in 
Tost cases, and the words are entirely 
mitable to Helen's position. The play 
} s yduo is out of the question. 
 alpa raipaoy. For the belief that 
I's was tee gen and the 
sible explanations its origin see 
Neil on i lee ro’ shag eo"! Iv 
P1755 ruppe, p. 877). ing 
to one Gonion of the story, Aeson the 
father of Jason was driven Pelias to 
‘Suffer death in this way (Apollod. 1. 143, 
4-50). H. Johnson in C. 2. xxv 


= “4 Nis “BA drarhoes. 
ef c dvaxpoveras, ie. dvaxacrifas cf. 
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178 
guot S€ Adaorov alwa rav¥peov meiv 

‘ 0 ie em ~ “~ PR , 
Kal py “mi mrevov Tavd’ exew Svadnpias. 
1 ratpeov riety Suid., Ar.: radpou y éxmeiv schol. Ar. 


2 wy 'xi 


171 suggests that alua ravpou = menstrua, 
on the strength of radpov* 7d -yuratxeior 
aldotov Phot. 

2 ve (see cr. n.) would be impossible 
in this context, and, although rAelw might 
be adverbial (J. quotes Plat. PAiled, 45 € 
el whelw xalpovew ol opddpa vocodvres ray 
byiawivrww, rep. 417 BR wokd wheiw Kail 
paddov Sedidres rovs Evdov 4H rods twber 
roXeulous), the combination of re rhelw is 
hardly to be tolerated. Blaydes recom- 
mends kal uh ‘re wrelw...dvegnulay. I 
prefer to read éxl m)eiov in the sense of 
any more, making 7@vd’ masculine with 
probable reference to the Trojans. 0. C. 
1777 und’ dwt whelw Opiwov éyeipere is now 
explained as a case of tmesis: no doubt 
rightly, unless there too we should read 
mieiov. [This correction has been antici- 
pated by Wecklein, who suggested ‘wi 
mreiov rdcd’ (or rhvd’.,.dvegnular), but 
finally preferred ‘wi w\elw xpévor on the 
ground that efor is not tragic (cf. fr. 774 
and Aesch. ers. 793). H., who had 
arrived at the same conclusion, points out 
that éwi whéow is frequent in Thucydides, 
eg. 1. 65 Srws dri whéow 6 ciros dvricxy 
‘may hold out longer’; so Hdt. 2. 171, 
gs. 21.] Cobet (Coll. Crit. p. 200) well 
remarks: ‘dvegnulas Exew dicitur sensu 
passivo, ut alriay tev, droua, brawor, 
Sg far, et similia his alia complura.’ 

or the ambiguity of such expressions 
contrast péupw fyew in Eur. Aelid. 974 
with poupar Eur in Soph, Ai. 180, and 
see the comm. on Pind. /st/. 3. S4- 


179 


dvaxacriler 


Bekk. anecd. p. 393. 20 draxerife’ 
dvawoblfa, dxxérre if éyebrra). Phot. 
ed. Reitz. p. 124, 28 dvaxacrifea’ drawe- 
Bite, dvaxéwra. Lopoadin 4¢ areaBei cal 
derireiven, Suid. dvaxarife. draro- 
difa, eyxbwra. draxacrifer Lopoahie 
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7d dredew kal avrirelvev. The evidence 
of Photius and Suidas leads to the con- 
clusion that Sophocles used dvaxa:tifew 
in the sense of azrecOeiv, and that there is 
some confusion in the order of the words 
as given by Hesychius. The words 
kuplws...trmov (cf. Dion. H. ant. Rom. 
5. 15 ol trrot..,érl rots driaBlos dvioravrar 
moot xal rovs émiBdras avaxaticavtes 
amrogelovra) indicate that Soph. recognized 
the metaphorical sense of which there is 


180 


[rdv Odvarov rod Kdhyavros eis Tapdudiav peradéper| 


180 Strabo 643 of dé rov Kddyavra 
gacw amrobavey ird NUTs Kal KaTd Tt 
Abyrov. Eyer & aird Lopokxd7s év ‘EXévyns 
Gmrairhoe, ws eluapuévov etn arobaveiy, 
bray xpelrrovi ‘éavrod pdvTer wepTvxy. 
otros dé Kal els Kidcxlay perapéper TH 
pw (sczl. of Calchas and Mopsus) «at rov 
Odvarov rod Kddxavros. Cf. bid. 675 
Hpicav wepl THs pavriKfs 6 Te Kddxas Kal 
6 Méwos: ravrny Te yap riw épw pera- 
pépovow vio, Kabdmwep kai LopokNjs, els 
tiv Kidttklav, kadéoas éxeivos abriy Iap- 
purlav TpAYiKaSs, kaOdmep kai Thy Avkiav 
Kaplay kal riv Tpolay cal Avdlav Spvyiav. 
Kal Tov Odvarov 5¢ Tod Kddxavtos évraida 
mapadiddacw &drdo Te Kal DopoxA7js. 

- The various versions of the story 
relating to the death of Calchas have 
already been discussed in the Introductory 
Note. We learn that the distinctive 
point introduced by Sophocles was the 
change of scene for the prophetic contest 
from Claros to Cilicia. On the other 
hand, in schol. Dionys. Perieg. 850 
(GGM 11 454) Mopsus leads the emigra- 
tion to Cilicia after the death of Calchas, 
According to Hesiod (fr. 188 Rz.) Calchas 
propounded to Mopsus for his solution 
the question how many figs were growing 
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The character of the play is clearly illustrated by Ari 
II p. 399 Dind., where he is speaking of hypocritical thetorici 
el i dé Tus avTOV. mepl THS eyxpareias Suadeyopevav arravTeKpv TTC 1 
axe, evOpurra Kat oTpeTrtous, éxBadXdovat THY YAOTTAV @oTrep G 
véXews TO Sigos {alluding to Eur. Andr. 629: 
Lys.155). avtnv pév yap édv iSwor tv ‘EXévnv,— 
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a good example in Plut. Demetr. 34 
ws pn mwodw dvaxaricavra _ Thy , 
doxonas...rapacxeiv, Cf. Ant. 
kpupy kdpa celovres, obd" dxo fvy@ | 
dixalws elxyov. The explanations dve 
dige. and éyxérre: no doubt refer to the 
usage found in Lucian Lexiph. 15 dvay 
Tigo Tod Spbyou 7d pov, of checking 
way of a boat. In late Greek dvayar 
is often the equivalent of refrenare (Phryn. 
pracp. soph. p. 32, 8 de B.). 


_ 


on a certain tree, and his calculatior 
of the number proved to be absolutely 
correct. Pherecydes (7HG 195) he 
the problem as concerning the size of the 
litter of a pregnant sow. Other accour i” 
(see Strabo 643) mentioned both probler 
stating that Calchas propounded the rt -- 
to. Mopsus, and that it was answered 
correctly ; but that, when Mopsus si 
mitted the former to him, Calchas fai 
in his reply, and died of grief, as the 
oracle had foretold. Further variations 
on the same theme will be found in 
schol. Lycophr. 427 and 980; but i i 
impossible to trace the particular v 
adopted by Sophocles. Pausanias (7. 3-7) ) 
states that the Pamphylians were of Greek 
origin, being descended from the com- 
panions of Calchas who arrived there in 
that country after the fall of Troy. — 
the’ geographical laxity, by which P 
phylia and Cilicia are Coaticad or id 
fied, we may perhaps com 
Supp. 560 (530). cal &” dpav RB 
Tlaudivwy re diopvuéva, with Tuck 
note. For the common identification 
the Trojans with the Phrygians see J 
on AZ. 1054. 


eportec 


cf. schol. ‘Aa 
“EXévnv a | 
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Oepe pev odv orroiav érroince Mévavdpos tiv Ppvyiav, TO 
bv7t Twaididv arodpaivover Tods catipous tod Lopowdéovs. The 
yrs, then, were excited with passionate desire at the sight 
telen’s beauty. 

__ According to the version of the Cypria (EGF p. 18), after 
landing at Sidon (Hom. Z 290) and taking the city, Alexander 
at sailed to Troy, where he completed the celebration of 
his nuptials’. But, as Welcker remarks, the scene of the satyr- 
‘play was much less likely to be at Troy than before a shady cave 
‘or near a babbling brook. I should conjecture, therefore, that 
‘the action of the play took place at Cranae, of which Homer 
s as the first resting-place of the lovers : 


bre ce mpdrov Aaxedaipovos && éparewijs 
érheov dpratas év rovtorépoc. véecow, 
vncw & év Kpavan epiyny prornte cai edvp (T 443 ff). 


Pausan. 3. 22. 1 identifies Cranae with a small island off Gythium 
in the Laconian gulf; but Strabo 399 and Lycophr. 110 under- 
stand Homer as speaking of Helena, the rocky island stretching 
alo g the E. coast of Attica (Eur. He/. 1673 n.). 

__ Welcker suggests that the dance cxomos (taiv drocxorovvTwy 
‘7 cxjpa) was suitable to the occasion: see Aesch. frs. 79, 339. 
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( Pivots 6 ethan. @pdoe ae 
paaw addous éLepwdles oyy. 


76 Cc, speaking of dpwd ‘dwaldevros dy wis dy érépous rasdebonas ;’ 

inferior quality, says that ‘Being uninstructed, how can you in- 

ucle metaphor applied ¢pwés, struct others?’ He took it therefore to 

the tree’s name, to the fruit: mean ‘Since you are yourself worthless, 

yauy tpomixGs rg those instructed by your conversation 

tov xapwiy éxddeoer, turn out worthless too.’ 

Se fete ba coeopead ty Beaoah, Sekoelghheser cad 
. runck, Schweighiuser 

-sellers Ellendt; and Meincke’s ve ( Theoer* 

Kal poxOnpa rar cixwr P- Vii) is practically to the same effect : 

tu ignavae et inutilis caprifici instar aliis 

and so dplx' dwéddoro, ut item ignavos et inutiles se t 

(fr. 128, 11 343 K.). —_oratione es.’ He omitted Axpeior 

stath LEOOds Se qunting aren y dis as an interpolation. On the 

_Athenacus, says: 5n xai other hand, Casaubon renders: ‘tu cum 

roy 


&vda sis nihili et insipidus, ad come- 

ap op évépart, FB acy tere alios verbis increpas, 

b¢ wam ignavos et insipidos’; and this 

vinua, tuow re is the view of Cobet (¥. Z. p. 289), 
n. 


on fr. 183. 
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who, deleting dxpetos, explains by the 
paraphrase PaiAos wy dddous expavdlfes, 
‘worthless yourself, you make out others 
to be worthless, speak disparagingly of 
others.’ 

H., however, shows that the true 
meaning has been perceived by Stephanus 
alone of previous writers: ‘nam 6 épuwés 
quod ipse non habet, aliis tribuit,’ ze. 
Jungeris vice cotis, exsors ipse secandt, 
you fertilize others by precept like some 
Nestor: see Isocrates ap. Plut.. mor. 
8388. Similar is a proverbial line of an 
old man marrying (Paroem. 1 p. 390) 
yépwv épiwds edppavets rods yelrovas, 7.¢. 
avros dxpetos wy, dAXous wHeARoEs. For 
wild figs were proverbially useless (hence 
Spohn restored épwol in Theocr. 15. 50 
for the épcol or épecoi of the Mss). But, 


182 


VEVWTAL 


182 Ltym. M. p. 601, 23 vévera (so 
FMV: vévwru vulg.) 7 Kata cvyxorhy 
TOU n awd TOD vevdnrat...7) dd TOD vévwrat 
KaTa ovoToNjy. Eat. yap vO phua tpirns 
augvylas ws (kai F, which Nauck prefers) 
mapa Lopoxnei, olov ‘Edévys yduw vérwrat. 
Hesych. 111 p. 148 vévwrac’ év vg exer. 

Cf. Anacreon fr. 10 6.8’ bWra vevwuévos. 
Lobeck (Path. El. 11 p. 114) hesitated 
whether vévouat or vévwuar should be 


183 


dpoodyyau 


183 Claudius Casilo rapa rots ’Arrt- 
kots pyropar (nrovmeva in Miller’s Mélanges 
de litt. gr. Pp. 397: dpoodyyar pév ol 
cwparopidrakes, ws LopoxA7s EXévn<s> 
yaw cai Tpwirty (fr. 634). The same 
appears in Phot. ex. appendix p. 674, 21, 
with the omission of Zopox) fs. 

Sophocles does not appear to have 
used the name correctly, as according to 
Hdt. 8. 85 it was the title given to the 
King’s benefactors: cf. fr. 125. Priam 
a rs in tragedy as an oriental despot 
(heath, Ag. 926), and the customs at his 
court are those of the later Persian empire 
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though useless in themselves, they wei re 
useful for impregnating the cultiva ed: 
see the Dictt. s.vv. épwdgw, pnnxb0perros, 
or Stein on Hdt. 1. 193. The pro 
aveplvaoros el in Zenob. 2. 23 is differenth 
explained. 

The reading in the first line is ei 
defective or interpolated. Porson, hold 
the former view, conjectured ére 
épwods <ws> adxpeios <atros> 
Casaubon’s abrés av dxpihuos is impossi 
Scaliger inserted wayred@s after épuds 
a stop-gap. On the other hand, Cob 
ejected dxpetos as a gloss, and Meinek 
as we have seen, suspected the wh 
phrase dxpetos dy és Bp@ow. So far as 
the language goes, neither dxpefos nor 
Bp&o.s is open to suspicion in tragedy, 
and és is quite no “3 


written in Sophocles and Anacreon ; 
as Nauck says, vévouat is an incredibl 
form. For the Ionic contraction of on 
w see Weir Smyth’s Jonic Dialect, pp. 1 
267. In the verbs it is limited to 6 
and voéw. There is no other ce: 
example of this contraction in trage 
but Dindorf read xdmiBS for cdriBoa 
Aesch. Pers. 1055. See also Jebb 
Ei. 882. 


(Eur. 7ro. 1021). See Dissen on Pi 
Pyth. 1. 33. H. inferred from 
fragment that the scene of the play 
at Troy, and that the wedding of H 
to Paris was celebrated after her ar 

there. He quoted Proclus’s epitome of 
Cypria (p. 18 Kinkel): cal mpocevex 
Liddu 6 "AddEavdpos aipe? riy wodw* 
dmomevoas els "IXcov ydmwous Tis “ENév 
émeréXecev. Aesch. Ag. 707 7d vung 
pov pédos éex@drws Tlovras, | duévaror, 
Tor’ émrépperev | yauBpoitcw deldew. - 
however, Introductory Note. 
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mavov 


arabe lex. 377, 22 wavéy* rirdels, paci, xara ueraBodhy rob @, olov 
sa nctitege i ath oxnuaricbévra =‘ wavoixov dfavres pdya.’ (Tr. fr. adesp. 

(oxnuariot Naber), kara jw rob §~=—-: 160.) Meineke corrected dfavres to dyav- 
@. Lopoxrjs "Edévns yduy. The same _ res, but was scarcely justified in his con- 
derivation is given by Eustath. //. p. clusion that Eustathius and Photius were 
24 wavbs drd rod galvew cxnua- referring to the same passage of Sophocles, 





















ETMIFONOI 
EPI®YAH 


The Epigoni of Sophocles was one of his most famous plays ; 
there is consequently a presumption that, when the title 
ale % alone is quoted without the name of an author, the play 
of me and not that of Aeschylus is meant. The inference 
me strengthened by the following considerations. It was 
tomary in the fourth century, when the tragic art was 
clining, and the age of the actors had ‘dekedad to the age 
ff the poets, to reproduce the plays of the famous dramatists 
f the earlier period ; but it is well known that the practice was 
fo ‘ the most part confined to the lays of Sophocles and 
Euripides, whereas those of pao a s were considered too 
old-fas ioned and obscure for the purpose (Haigh, 7ragic Drama, 
Pay Hence, when we read of the actor Andronicus, with 
1om Demosthenes studied elocution, having scored a success 
in the Zpigoni (Athen. 584 D), we are justified in concluding that 
t he line quoted from that play 
me matdwv, troiov elpnxas Aéyov; (Tr. fr. adesp. 2) 

ocles, We arrive at the same result from Cic. de 
gon oie 18 idem Andriam et Synephebos nec minus Terentium 

ium quam Menandrum legunt, nec Andromacham aut 
Antiopam aut Epigonos Latinos retciunt: immo Ennium et 
Pacuvium et Accium potius quam Euripidem et Sophoclem legunt. 
ince we know that the Andromache of Euripides was adapted 
yy Ennius, and the Antiope by Pacuvius, the inference is almost 
that the Zpigoni of Sophocles was adapted by Accius. 
ilarly, when Cicero (7usc. 2. 60) reports: Cleanthem (1 607 
+» P. 328 PRS Sco sues ttaay sisset, versum ex Epigonis 
‘audisne haec, Amphiarae, sub terram abdite?’ 
3), we understand at once that the reference is 
to the Epigoni of Sophocles', 
i = ‘Wilamowi de orum entis, Gerti 1893, 26, 
“argues hoo nae Sao ~~ ee 
ae 
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The direct evidence bearing on the plot of the Epigoni, scanty 
as it is, is sufficient to show that the central incident was th : 
murder of Eriphyle, followed by the first beginnings of Alemaeon’s 
madness. All the authorities lay stress on the command giv etl 
to his sons by Amphiaraus, when forced by Eriphyle’s treacher ry 
to join the expedition of the Seven, that when grown to manhooc 1 
they should exact retribution from their mother: see Apolloc 1. 
3. 62, Diod. 4. 66, Hygin. fab. 73. | But Asclepiades? (Scho. } v 
Hom. » 326, FHG ut 305) reports this in the form that Alemaeo: 
was forbidden to join the expedition of the Epigoni until he h ae é 
put his mother to death ; and Alcmaeon was said to have fulfilled 
the behest. Apollodorus, on the other hand (3. 86), makes € 
death of Eriphyle subsequent to the return of the Epigoni, stating 
that Alcmaeon was moved by the discovery of his mother’s seco 1d 
act of treachery in accepting the peplos from Thersander, the son 
of Polynices, as a bribe for persuading her sons to join th e 
expedition, and was also instigated by the oracular command o 
Apollo. From these facts Bethe inferred the existence of tw 
epic versions in the Epizgonz and the Alcmaeonzts ; in the former th . 
murder occurred after, and in the latter before the expeditiall 
(Theb. Heldenlieder, pp. 129, 130 ff, 135 ff: see also Gruppe, 
p-.537). Welcker (p. 272) had no hesitation in holding th 2 
in Sophocles the murder of Eriphyle preceded the expedition of 
the Epigoni; and treated the account of Apollodorus, which h 
regarded as damaging to the character of Alcmaeon, as 
work of some later tragedian. This is as may be; but it would 
be idle to suppose that, if we see reason to place the expedit - 
before the matricide, we are thereby compelled to accept all t 
details in Apollodorus. Indeed, his story (3. 81) is intrinsice ly i 
absurd and dramatically impossible. If Alcmaeon was alee 
convinced of the binding force of his father’s command, how cot 
he possibly postpone its execution to await the doubtful i issue © 
the siege? ‘If I return safe, I will kill my mother’! And vy 
Eriphyle so favourably placed as to be worth bribing? What at 
inducements had she to offer which could have the slightest effec 
upon a determined enemy? Or, if she could persuade him te 
spare her life—if only for a season—surely she needed no bi 
to make her undertake the task. The whole account is nonsens se, 
unless we suppose that Alcmaeon was mot yet aware of his fathe: 
command. On the other hand, Welcker’s view has to meet t 


1 The work of Asclepiades bore the title rpaywdodueva, and it might seem natura 
to ascribe his version to Sophocles without more ado. But the character of his book 
does not warrant the inference that he abstracted existing plays: see Wenzel | 
Pauly-Wissowa 11 1628. i 
. 2 Immisch, however, contends that Apollodorus followed the 4/cmaeon of Euripides, 
and finds in fr. 70 a trace of the discussion between Eriphyle and her son. is 
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difficulty that, if the Erinyes assailed Alcmaeon at once, he must 
have become incapable of taking the supreme command. After 
‘the death of Eriphyle his first object would have been to procure 
expiation ; and, if any weight may be given to the fragments 
of Accius’ Efigoni, it appears that after the matricide Alcmaeon 
“sought to appease the offended powers by lustration and sacrifice: 
‘see fr. IX apud abundantem antiquam amnem et rapidas undas 
Inachi, X nunc pergam ut supplicits placans caelitum aras expleam. 
Since the Argives are described as eager for war (fr. 111), it might 
t b ol. that the siege and capture of Thebes took place 
during course of the play—a possibility not lightly to be 
fFejected, for which the Swpflices of Euripides provides an 
adequate parallel. Nevertheless, Ahrens and Ribbeck (p. 496) 
‘agree with Welcker as to the time of Eriphyle’s murder, and 
‘the latter suggests that the Furies postponed the execution of 
their vengeance until their victim should have finished his 
‘appointed task. We do not elsewhere find them so obliging’. 
mmisch (/ahrb. Philol. Suppl. Xvi 180 ff), who takes the 
Same view, is not justified in supporting it by fostea as used by 
Hygin. fab.73(Alcmacon memor patris praecepti Eriphylen matrem 
jam interfecit. quem postea furiae exagitarunt), Equally un- 
convincing is his suggestion that Alcmaeon was healed of his 
ess by Apollo forthwith, but that it subsequently broke out 


TF 
i) ~Sil, 


___ It is highly probable that a dialogue between Alcmaeon and 
Adrastus, ehisther of Eriphyle, took place after the catastrophe, 
and that the incipient signs of frenzy showed themselves at this 
point. Since it oe been shown that the Zpigont of Sophocles 
yas the best-known tragedy dealing with the story of Alcmaeon 
and Eriphyle, a peculiar significance attaches to the inclusion of 
Alemaeon by Antiphanes (fr. 191, 1 90 K.) in a list of famous 
dy mwadw 
elon tis “Adxpéwva, kai ta radia 

4 mdvr evOds elpny’ bre waveis arréxtove 
a Tiv pnrép’, ayavaxtav & “Adpactos evdéws 
shee wadev 7 drecoe 
' There is therefore good reason for following Ribbeck in 
signing Tr. fr. adesp. 358 to this play: see p. 69. 
(oR egitimate reconst Sophocles—and in this 
Siicsceds raaleioant lends ar jathontion to ar cheekthen are several 
agments which might be — particularly those relating to the appearance 
‘Of Amphilochus (fr. tv: cf. Apollod. 3. 86, Pausan. 1. 34. Demonassa (fr. 1X: 
Jef. Pausan. 3. 15. 8, 9. §- 15). By a brilliant conjecture in fr. xvi Bergk introduced 
‘a reference i Gisas, the scone of the decisive battle fought between the Epigoni and 
the Thebans (Pausan. 9. 9. 4). 


=a 
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A difficult and important question remains: was Welcket 
right in identifying the titles Epzgoni and Eriphyle?. Or, 
other words, is this a case where the name of a leading character 
—for we cannot say that Eriphyle was more important than 
Alcmaeon—has been substituted for the original title? A prima 
facie case may be made in favour of separation: there are se ety 
unambiguous references to the Eviphyle; there is no evidence 0} 
an alternative title; and the familiarity of the title Epzgonz wou d 
have been against its displacement. On the other hand, there i z 
much force in Welcker’s contention that the tragic death of 
Eriphyle must have been described in the tragedy which bears 
her name, and there are several undisputed examples of a mistake 
arising in the course of the tradition through the substitution for 
the title of a name taken from the text’. On the general 
question see Introduction, § 1; but this is not a case of 
isolated error. Rather we should have to suppose that th 
double title. was introduced originally by the grammarians te 
distinguish the play of Sophocles from the less familiar ar 
differently constructed work of Aeschylus ; and that subsequenth { 
the anthologists cited only one of the two titles. Fr. 198 might 
seem to be decisive in Welcker’s favour, but, as it is not quoted 
from the Eriphyle’, there is no reason why, if the occasion 
required, it should not be transferred to the Apigonz. Therefore 
_ we can only say that no other solution of the difficulty seems so 
probable as Welcker’s ; and his identification has been according 
accepted in this edition. Jacobs preferred to suppose that 
Eriphyle related to the earlier expedition of the Seven, that it 
comprised the quarrel of Amphiaraus and Adrastus and 

intervention of Polynices, and that the death of Amphiaraus 
(cf. fr. 958) was described at the end of the play. This theory 
cannot be disproved; but is it likely that such a play would have a 
been entitled Eriphyle? 

There is an obscure reference to the play in Philodem. 
de mus. p. 87 To 8 éx Tév "Exreyovev HEROS (brroypagouer UK 
an avetépav addy Siavotav, adr Edpev os ovTOS ela peTa TIS 
emicnuacias Tov xeueSorpagov) pvOinov cor. Cf. tid. p. 
Tluvdapo ye ypadev (y eypadero Usener) * TO-KOLVOY TLS AOTOV in 
evdia TuBels.” Kal TO Lohoxdéous ev Tots ’Exrvyovors... The context 
shows that the opponent against whom Philodemus was arguing 
brought forward certain instances in which music exercised @ 
soothing influence. The object therefore of the ode in the Epigo 
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1 The problem is none the less puzzling, when we find the titles Zpzgoni a 
pik 443 also ascribed to Accius. Ribbeck (p. 489) takes the same view as Welcker. 
ee Haigh, 7ragic Drama, p. 399. 
* This point is overlooked by Bethe in Pauly-Wissowa v1 462. 
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ters, and 


eineke 
wap’ airg (sc. I'va8alry) xal rod 
ie Kedeborros Tiv Trdbauray 


mpoava- 
*ONbueve waldun’ Edm ‘rotor elpnxas 
grin es 
2 to oc ve 

in the In’ Note. 


ae peat wretched, correspond - 
g to drow, is used adjectivally, in the 


authorship of Sophocles 
admitted ; le Nauck, p. 837. 


my 7h ion os 
(Siae tuthbele colt of Ampbierses, 


Plat. pee. Por t p. 35% 
a Ndsipewrions 
0.” Pit 


Sveskes, ‘eb 
ard of this fr. 
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to compose the strife which had arisen between certain of the 
a probably, as Immisch has pointed out (Ph#/o/. 
r4 554), the reference is to the altercation between Alcmaeon 
d Adrastus after the matricide. 


185 
dddpeve Taidwv, rotov eipyKas ddyov; 


same way as the epic odAéduevos. It is an 
inversion of the historical development to 
suggest, as some have done, that the 
participle bore an active meaning. ‘The 
usage does not recur in Sophocles (subject 
to a ible reservation in’ regard to 
Ant, 840), but is found in Aesch. Prom, 
413, Suppl. 855, and several go ably 
Euripides: cf. Ae/. 232, 385, 

a Bag bo aed ot 1253, Her. pers 
(Wilamowitz). —For itive genitive 
raléwv see on Eur. wie sn 


186 


ott), was Oropus (Frazer, Pausan. U1 
oe was ell known, Cf. £7, 836 ff. 

axr’ "Audidpewy xpucoddrocs | 
all gc apy 7 yuraixay* cal viv bd 
yalas...rduyuxyos drdgca (with Jebb’s 
nn.). Observe that the a | to a 
chthonic power is illustrated by the fact 
that Cleanthes struck the va with his 
foot : see ef Teche tei Awe h. Cho. 314, 
Headlam in C. &. XV1 53. 


187 


M. dvd poxrdvou yuvaiKds Spoyeris épus. 
od fs avroxeyp ye patpes a éyeivaro. 


to ~S 4 see Introductory Note. 
révov, Aushand-siaying: cf. 
Pind. th. 4 292 Aapnde 7’ Cre ye 


varkaw ardpopivwr, 

2 ig in reference to pan 
see Jebb on Ant. fs — 
dydvaro, Zi, 261: cl. Ad. 1172 ie Sr 
bs o’ éyevaro, Eur. Or. 29, &l. gba, 
Aesch. fr. 175. 
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188 ee 


prret yap 7 SvoKheva Tous pbovovpevors 
vikav é7 aioxpots 7% ‘mi Tots Kadots mhéor. 


188. 2 4770 (sic) A, #’m yp. A? 


188 Stob. flor. 38. 27 (III p. 713, 11 
Hense) Logpoxdéous "Ealyova (so M: roid 
avrod émlrrova A, S omits the name of the 
play). ‘ pure.. whéov.’ 

This difficult fragment awaits elucida- 
tion. Campbell, who remarks that the 
words are unmeaning in the absence of 
their context, adds that the general sense 
seems to be represented by ‘He who 
acts honestly is better able to live down 
calumny.’ This may well be the right 
track; for envy is said to be powerless 
against a good man: Eur. fr. 814 p@dvov 
ov céBw, | POovetcOar dé OédAoww’ dv én’ 
écOdots, Democrit. fr. 48 Diels uwuconévwr 
pratpwv 6 dyads od moretra Néyov. The 
meaning of our passage will then be the 
same as that of an anonymous writer 
quoted by Stob. flor. 38. 39 pOdvos 6 xara 
Tov evdokimedvTav Emi Tots KadAloTots 
dpyav kal ampaxtGv* tev 5é dyabGy Kal 
olwy Te Texéev Tt Tap’ EwuTav xpnoTov ovdX 
dwrera, ‘When men are attacked by 


189 


> wn 

@ Tav ov ToAunoaca Kal Tépa yuvy, 
, »¥ > > »¥ 292 »¥ x 

Kaklov GAN’ OvK EaTLV OVS EaTaL TOTE 

yvvaikds, €l TL THA ylyverat Bporots. 


189. 


189 Stob. flor. 73> 51 (IV p- 5575 7 
Hense) Zopoxhéous "Emtyovor (ériyovot 
om. aa @® wav..,Bporois.’ 

think that Campbell was right in 
iets yur} to yivar (see cr. n.), but 
do not print a comma after répa as he 
does. The nom. is used because the 
words are an exclamation rather than an 
address: cf. Hom. A 231 dnuoBdpos 
Baowred’s, érei obridavoiow dvdooces, and 
see Monro #. G.? § 163. —kal tépa is a 
frigid hyperbole, but is perhaps excusable 
on the ground that ¢ way od ToAUHoACA 
is virtually identical with & wdvroduos, 
*O thou who hast been wicked beyond 
all measure.’ For the connotation of 
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envy, disgrace is wont to prevail, if their 

deeds are evil and not 
POovovpévors is thus the dative of thea 
person interested, and with vxdy used — 
absolutely does not differ pera fro’ 7 
the dativus iudicantis (of mental i st 
only) in Ar. Av. 445 maoe pce ; 
kptrats | kat rots Oearats maow. Tuck 
wished to substitute veety for mxay an 
Wecklein dvcvoa for dtoxdea, but 
either case the interpretation of the lin 
is hardly less obscure, and in the form 
there is the additional objection 
verkely does not occur in t ly. Blayd ; 
proposed jjxew for vcxay.—For the omis- 
sion of the article with aicxpois, — ; 
has the effect of emphasising xadots 
way of contrast, cf. Eur. Phoen. 495 ie 
kal cogois | kai rotot padrous &vdix’, oe 

€uol doxe? (n.), 2b. 1258 vixns Te ofjua Kal 
Td Tay hoowpérww, El. 1351 olow & Savor 
kal. ro dixasov pidov év Bdrm. See in 
on fr. 149, 9- 


3 7 el (jee M) re codd. 


mavro\mos, a very strong word, s 
Headlam on Aesch. Ag. 228. There 
a similar but less patent hyperbole in 
El, 1187 ddacra pédea Kai wépa | raboica 
oév Téxvov bral. So Jebb takes O. C. 
1745 ToTé wev Gmropa, Tore 5” brepHev. 
wav roduav cf. fr. 567 n. The we 
have not unnaturally been sus 
(1) Meineke conjectured -yurjs, treat 
vv. 2 and 3 as a separate fragmen 
(2) Nauck required something like & de 
Toujoaca Kal devaey wépa (cf. Dem. ; 
73, Ar. Av. 416, Thesm. 705); (3) Ste 
mueller proposed wépa Adyov. But the 
text is probably sound. 

3 e& rT xré., ‘among all the sorro 











s.’ _mijua logically bel 
iaeteck clans: bal'is sirrscaed 
is. The common reading is 


‘o- Schol. Soph. O. C. 378 rodXaxod 
yos. Kot hoy fare care wai é 


Orneae, Midea, and Tiryns: 
378, 1387 with “hap n. on the 
the reference to 


i 


Ee 91 Stob. e/, 1 1§- 27 P» 189, 22 W. 


"Epiptdy. ‘ydOoo’...wrhéov.’ 
wy xeotew. have os 
$ conjecture as being on the whole 
of the defective text. 
to have been made inde- 
L. P: 1s), and 
hsmut 





aa idee? 46 tecdonce tyne” 
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Geods éwicrara: | riuais ceBifar, Hobe 
Tyo’ dweppépa. Trach. 8 ruppeiwr Sxvov | 
Gdyuorov elyov, ef rs AlrwQXis yur}. Jebb's 
objection to the superlative ignores the 
development of the idiom, which has 
outstripped its logic. See also on fr. 87. 


190 
. TO Kothov “Apyos ov Katoukjoovt ert 
190 karaxhcorr Blaydes: xaroxjoarr’ L (xarouwhoavra m. pr.) 


this scholium requires correction. — 
« . The aorist (see cr. n.) is 
unsuitable to @r, and I have very little 
doubt that the future should be sub- 
stituted : cf. Eur. Hel. 57 rd xX\ewdr p’ 
éri kaTroixhoecy rédov L 1b. 1244, 
Andr. 858, Suppl. dd gs is conjecture 
has been anticipated by Blaydes. For 
the critical difficulties affecting the 
uotations of the scholiast see the n. on 
T. 242. 


IgI 


hdoo’ é&v Kevoiow avdpdow ry €xet, 
Lee Adyot aAvover trav Epywv méov. 


191. 1 & Kevciaw Jacobs: é& olow L | drdpder L | Gc Brunck: Gees L 


i’v vdoxow, Kvitala), Wecklein, retaining 
Exeus, reall yrdooy od roiad’ dv. 

2 b6rov. On the assumption that & 
olaw is retained in the previous line, 


Blomfield to substitute ¢xei. 
But it is quite un to read Srwv 
(Wagner) or bros (F. W. midt), since 


brov may very well follow a personal 
antecedent: see conan a fa 

elpww rdyalod peifor h... ove eye 
nee dvdpas ob eréptw word. Hat. 9. 1 
bxou 82 dxdorore yivoro, Trodrous wapehap- 
Bave. fr. 314 374 ff. (n.)—For the senti- 
ment, w is sufficiently common, ef. 


0.C. 1 Noyou rov Blow owov- 


Robcvor, Ppbenua 52 | ¢ ‘i fpryor, 
cox rols Meyou, Owr se ead Bar.). 








‘proached old age.’ 


“MpoonKer. peel. 


192 

omov dé pay 70. xpyor chevbépas héyew 
efeort, vuka © ev moheu TO. xelpova, 
Apaptiat oddddover THY TwTypiar. 


1 7rd xphor’ Reisig: Ta piiora vel 7a piora codd., répurr’ Wyttenbach, 7 
3 duaprias S: aduapriarts MA 


192, 
Ager’ Blomfield 

192 Stob. flor. 43. 7 (IV p. 2, 17 
Hense) rod avrod ([following fr. 84] 
SA, Dogoxdréous M) “Epipddn. ‘ Srrov... 
ocwrnplav.’ 

1f. Reisig’s conjecture (see cr. n.) 
appears most appropriate to the context. 
Cf. Phil. 456 S1ov 0 6 xelpwv Tayabod 
eigov obéver | KamopBlver TA XpnoTa x 
devhds kpare?, | Tovrous éyw Tovds dvdpas ob 
orépiw moré. Observe, however, that 
here the neuter 7a xelpova is not used for 
the masculine, as 7a xpnord is there. 
The schol. on. that passage refers to Hom. 
A 576 érel ra xepelova vixkg and to Hes. 
Op. 193 Braye 8 6 Kaxds roy dpelova 
pra, and the former of these quotations 
is certainly echoed here. Homer’s phrase 
became proverbial at a later date: Niceph. 
Chumn. ap. Boisson. anecd. nov. p. 68 
mdeovecret & buws év TovTW Ta xeElpw, Kal 


193 
ynpe mpoonkov sale thv evOvytar. 


193 spocjKov Gaisford: mpoonxéytws A, mpocdvrws M, mpocdvros vulgo, rperbo~ ‘ 
tws Nauck | esduulay Dindorf: eddnyutav codd. 


193 Stob. for. 117. 3 (IV P 1055; 
4 Hense) Lodoxdéous "EpiptdAn. ‘yipa... 
ebpyutav.’ 

This is a difficult fragment and involves 
the questions, (1) how the second word 
is to be read, and (2) whether evdnulav 
is sound. (1) Brunck printed yypws 
mpogévros, but Dindorf reports him as 
favouring mpooyjxev, which was adopted 
by Hartung. But ype mpoorjKwy can 
hardly mean “having reached’ or ‘ap- 
Bergk praposed 
mponxwv. Recently Nauck’s mperévrws 
has won some acceptance, but, although 
mperovTws and mpoonkévTws were synony- 
mous words, it is improbable that at any 
period the former would have been ex- 
plained by the latter. The indications 
are rather the other. way: see. Etym. M. 
p- 690, 21 mpocfKoy* 7d mpérov, Suid. 
Blaydes’s rapoixév has 
no probability. For these reasons I prefer 


_ Gaisford’s mpoofxoy as an acc. abs.: for 


its use in tragedy cf. Eur. Suppl. 472. 
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Misos d-ydans, kai €xOpa pidias. Theodor. 
Metoch. misc. 58 p. 341 Kalrou ri 2, 
el Ta xelpw, Kara Tov Néyov, del wiKG, Ka 
wdon Kpdoe Tov évavtiwy Tay dvuvTonr 
baddov alcbavdueda ; _xpnerés and x 
are both employed in the political 01 
social sense to express the opposition ot 
the conservative and democratic parties, 
and the neuter plural might be ap plied te 
their respective policies :. Eur. Or, 773 

adr’ bray xpnorovs Ad Bwor (sc. ceria 
ol modXol), xpnota Bovdebovo’ del. 3 
Grote, Hist. iti 45, Neil’s Zguites, 
p- 202 ff. But os the meaning may be © 
quite general.—Herwerden unnecessarily - 
suspects év méAec on the ground that after 
brov it is tautologous, and proposes éy 


ie 
4 
a 
oi: 


2 


yous. But the paratactic redundancy - 
is idiomatic: see Jebb’s Appendix <7 
Oz. Ci 434- 


(2) edpyulay cannot mean ‘silence’ ; ia 
last thing that was expected from the old 
was to refrain from speech. If, on the 
other hand, we translate ‘good name,’ 
there is not much point in urging an old © 
man to be careful of his reputation ; and ~ 
there would be no inducement for the © 
anthologist to include the line under the — 
title dre 7d Yipas dvewaxOés xai moddjs 
aldods dtvov  oiveows dmepydferat. We 
expect something that is relevant to the 
general defence of old .. Fe Wie 
Schmidt’s edBovAiay and etvpvbulay ha bs 
very little probability; and I thin 
Dindorf’s eb@vutay is far better, both for 
palaeographical reasons and in point of : 
sense. Old age is not burdensome, if ii 
is borne with composure: cf. Plat. 

329 D dv wév yap Kdousor Kal ebxodor so 
(sczZ. odvOpwrrot), Kai Td ‘Viipas wer ples éc 
érlmovov’ ei dé uh, Kal yhpas Kal ve : 
xarern TS ToovTY cupBalver, a ; 
fr. 53, 11 159 K. a 


— 


Stob. Cae, tut 1, 3 








the inst of wealth. It is explicit 
in Theogn. 317 ris dperijs rdv ®Xolror, 
ére 7d why Euredov alei, 
: adore Dros fy éxe. The pos- 
is a gift of gous: see on 
the ions quoted by 


Saha P. XXII 276, especially 


195 Stob. . 7 (ill p. I 
dla "aSipi'? 


Hense) LopoxXijjs is "Bpuphy. 
similar line is quoted from Menand. 
i at 3 dein ror hy roe 


be remembered that 6 
se 0's tan Ty Fon Gat | in common 
ch the line was not clearl 


n. For the of 
mn, For. Scary elas be 


) Log Sepstata 1g Pare cd ee 863, 
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194 


dperns BéBara & cioiv ai xryces porns. 
194 dvns Naber: uéva: M 


Eur. Zl. 941 } yap dots BéBaros, od ra 
xpjuara. Sophocles, one may think, 
would have been on the side of Pindar 
with his contempt for d:daxral dperal 
(Ol. g. tor) rather than on that of 
Socrates : contrast Critias fr. g Diels é« 
mederijs ®Kelous } picews dyaol. In later 
times the Stoics discussed the question 
whether virtue once acquired could be 
lost.—PéBarar. The only other instance 
in tragedy of the fem. termination appears 
to he Eur. Z/. 1263. Blaydes proposed 
to substitute Séfacn. 


195 
avipav yap éoOdav orépvoyv ov paddowerat. 


The present ¢ is more akin to Or. 
1200 (referring to the cowardly Menelaus) 
kal vw b0xd...xpbvy pardiav orhdyxvor. 
otre yap Opacis | ofr’ Adximos wépuxe. 
I cannot therefore agree with Nauck, 
who would — obx a&\Adooera: after 


Naber one. ®: + Schmidt. If any 
5 > engn aee necessary, it would be better 
to adopt Wecklein’s ion that the 


line was inte tive; but the tradition 
indicates that the subject was 

The figurative = of orépror, as applied 
to the emotions, is ge to Sophocles : 
see 7rach. 482, O. C. 487. 


196 


par Ovnros ov Bein TUN, 
rss TO fers édmis ovdéev apedet 


€t ; 


vention : Aesch. Supp/. 102 lawra 8 (sc. 
Lets) Arlidwe dg’ inperipywr wrardder 

. But the best illustration of the 
text will be found in Dem. 18. g7 dei dé 
rods dryabols dvipas dyxeipely wey dracw 
del rots Kaho, Tie dyaGay tpofardo- 
pdvous st gig a o dy , Mth 
bcdg . Ri (p. 491) thinks 
that’ or a the words “ ‘Alcmaech 
surrendering himself to his fate; and 
Immisch, comparing Accius fr. vi gus, 
nisi genitorem ulso, nullum meis dat 








" mwdnxrixdy Te SoKotvTwy dpav. 


_ 5.0. ’Apyelous dpgs. 
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finem miserits, infers that in this play 
Alcmaeon was acting according to the 
direction of the oracle, and not merely 
in execution of his father’s behest. The 
sense is grievously marred by Nauck’s 
punctuation (adopted by Dindorf and 
Campbell), who makes the question end 
at TUxy, puts a comma after dewdy, and a 
full-stop after pede? Hence, inasmuch 
as v. 2 then becomes contrary to fact— 
for hope is often serviceable in danger— 
Bergk and Kock conjectured érov 76 
Getov, and F. W. Schmidt ézov 7d dewdv 
évéreo’, ovdév wpedet. The reason for 
this mistaken criticism is that @peXety is 


197 
a 9 > . 7, 
KLVELS UTVOV LaT POV Vvooouv~. 
197 ded" exeivns codd. : 


arene: 


197 Clem. Alex. stvom. 6 p. 741 
AdBos 5 av éx mapaddhrov...Hvpuridov 
bev éx rod “Opéorov (211) ‘& pidov Urvou 
bédynr pov, érixoupov vécov,’ Lopoxdéous 5é 
éx Tis "Epipddns ‘ daredO’ éxelyns tarvov 
inrpov vécor.’ 

The text is corrupt, but it is not easy 
to decide between Valckenaer’s de\6 * 


~ éxeivns Urvos larpds vécov, and Nauck’s 


drehOe* Kwels Urvov iarpov vocov. The 
latter quotes Eur. Bacch. 690 € tarvov 
kwetvy déuas, and objects to éxelyns—on 


198 
Kat yap “Apyelous Opa 


198 Prov. cod. Athoi in Miller, 
Mélanges de litt. gr. p. 363 (11 46) kal yap 
*Apyelous 6pB* Kal atry Zogor\elov éotiv 
lau Belov wépos* memolnrar yap exe?’ Epuptn 


(wepupudf, cod.) mpds 'AAkpwalova A€youra 


‘kal yap ’Apyelous op@.’  wéuynrar ravrns 
Arekts év MuAwOpp (fr. 153, 11 353 K.). 
Proverb. Append. 3-35 (Paroem. 1 423) 
kal ap ’Apyelous dpas* arn Dopdkdevos. 
wenolyrat yap "Epipvdy ™pos "Adxualova 
Aéyouta ‘xKal.. 60.” elpnrat 6€ éxl ray 
éxTevas mpos otvody BXerbvTwv kal xara- 
ot dé én 
T&v els KNorhy Urovoounévew * Kwpmdodrvrat 
yap ’Apyetou éri KXor7, domep kal Logo- 
K\jjs (a manifest error for” A\egts, accord- 
ing to Crusius) éxpjcaro. Hesych. | 
p. 272 Apyelous 6p&* mapouuddes. Suid. 
mapoula él rev 
drev@s kal xaramdyktixds dpavrov. 


’ 
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supposed to require a personal o' objec 
but Tucker tule ell shown (C. 2. XV 
197) that this is not the case by quoting 
Eur. fr. 274 7d yap émvenés pede? Tas 
Evygdopds and fr. 714 mdodros wee! 
deepest : 4 - 
1 ixy, ‘heaven-sent doom.” 
Sophocles is fod of this use of Get 
which is illustrated on fr. 6 he 
meaning of Oe0d wdnyh (fr. 961 n.) is 
similar. For the general sense, a 
necessity of submitting to the div “ 
ordinance, see on fr. 585. , 
2 16 Sevév is used as in fr. 351, 0. oa 
722 Td dewdv odpoPetro. h 





corr. Nauck | inrpév codd. 


the ground, I suppose, that to particularize 
is beside the mark. For sleep as . 
soother of pain cf. Phil. 827 "Srv" 656vas 
ddahs, “Lrve & adyéwv. Orph. 4. 85. t 
Abel dvowépmve, xérwv delay Exov 
dvdmavow, | kal mdons AUwns lepdy rapa 
pbOcov epdwy (al. éprwv). Wilamor 

(Eur. Her? 1 p. 138) plausibly infers 
the reference is to Alcmaeon asleep 
the stage, and that here, as in the Ove 
and Heracles of Euripides, sleep 

introduced as succeeding a fit of madn 


Crusius (Analecta Critica, p. 151) €x- 
plains that the comic poet quoted the 
words of Sophocles with the addi 
mapa mpocdoxlay of rods P&pas or so. 
thing of the kind, so that dpyetos be 
the meaning of gavepds (cf. dpyés). 
points out that Aristophanes had alse 
spoken of ‘Argive thieves’ with the same 
intention: Suid. s.v. "Apryetoe popes * éx 
Tév mpodHrws movnpay * ot *Apyeior ¢ 
Kory Kwnwiodvra. “Apioropdyns. *Ava- 
yopw (fr. 57, 1 406 K.). The verbal play 
is of thesamekind as fois Kuirrptos (xéarpeos 
kaxv "Idtds (iA), Saiuov Atveros (al ys) 
and a number of others: 267d. p. 
That this use of dpyés was possible is 
shown by one of the derivations given tc 
"ApyecddévTns, 2.€. TpavGs dmropawopuevos 
(Hesych. 1 p. 273). Thus, the two 
explanations in Prov. Append. 3. 3: 
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elpnrat d¢...0t 5¢...) are adapted respec- _ tragic emotion. org be was conscious 
vely to the quotations from Sophocles of having betrayed the expedition of 
Alexis. The same critic (Pi/ol. Adrastus, and the appearance—real or 
616) refers to we Aristo- apaiited 08 the Argives was calculated 
K. to fill her with terror. Ribbeck, p. 494. 
iév w’ dpav. Bla: compares Ar. thought that Eriphyle implored Alemaeon 
653 brrdas » put forward to to stay his hand, declaring that she could 
in a cry of pain. : see an Argive army hurrying forward to 
: words were spoken by Eriphyle to intervene in her favour; but this inter- 
nacon, and were famous as having pretation is excluded by the words rév 
! the culminating point of a karaw)yxrixdv Tt Soxodvrwr dpiv. 















_ The reading "Ipis in Athen. 646D, preferred by Casaubon, 
Brunck, and Boeckh as the title of this play, is now exploded. 
Welcker (Wachtr. p. 313), quoting Plat. rep. 379 E Oeav Ep re 
cal ogee 81a @éwitds te wai Aros, conjectured that the subject 
was contention between Zeus and Poseidon for the hand of 
Th This strange blunder is reproduced by Dindorf without 
iny intimation that Welcker had confused Themis and Thetis : 
cf. Pind. /sth. 8. 27 Zevs br’ adi @érios ayralcs 7 Epioav 
Nocedav yauy. 

_ I would rather suppose that the “Epis was a companion- 
play to the Kpiow, and that its subject was the strife 


ai >. 


between the three goddesses at the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis. See Proclus’s abstract of the Cypria (EGF p. 17): 
‘mapayevouévn S& "Epis ebwyovpévav tav Gedy év trois Undréas 
yapors veixos epi KadXovs éviatnow AOnva” Hpg ai ‘Adpodity, 
at pos" pov év"18n kata Ads mporrayiy id ‘Epyot mpos 
riv Kpiow aixrté. The golden apple which Eris dropped 
on the table with its inscription ‘A gift to the fairest’ is 
mentioned § a number of the later authorities (collected by 
Waser in Pauly-Wissowa v1 465), and several critics have 
Merred that it was an addition to the original story. Though 
mitted by Proclus, the apple appears in the very much 
iated account in Apollod. efit. 3. 2, and there is nothing to 
that it could not have been mentioned in a satyr-play 


Sophocles. It is obvious that the marriage of Peleus and 
“Thetis was an occasion on which a chorus of satyrs might very 
well have been present, and the fragments, so far as they go, 
the idea of a banquet. Two considerations which make 
our of this conjecture deserve to be stated: (1) the 
ency with which épis, especially in conjunction with «pices, 


1 See Gruppe, p. 66s. 
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appears as a fixed term for the quarrel of the three goddesses, as 
in the Argument to Colluthus, aprayy ‘“Erévns: thy ths “Epibos 
ovyxvow Kal épw rept Tod unrov. Cf. Eur. Hee. 644 éxpiOn 8 ép 
av év 1\Sa xpiver tpiccas paxapwr | raidas avnp Bovtas. Andr. 276 
tplrwrov apua Sayover | dywv (sc. Hermes) 76 eaddburyés, | Eprde 
otuyepa KexopuvOuévov evpopdias. Hel. 708 Gedy tpiacav Epis. 
L.A. 183 “Hpa Uadrabds 7 épuv Epsv | poppas & Kumpis eoxev. 
2b. 1307 xplowv émt otvyvay épiv Te KaddAovds. Isocr. 10. 41 
yevopuevns év Oeois Tepl KadXous Epsdos, is AréEavdpos o Iprapov 
KaTéaTn KpiTys. There is very little doubt that to this list should 
be added the passage of Plato quoted by Welcker, seeing that 
Themis is mentioned in the abstract of Proclus as taking counsel 
with Zeus: see Adam’s note. (2) If "Epis is to be taken as a 
personification, the incident in question is much the most famous 
affair in which she was engaged}, : 


199 
éy® 5€ TeWao ad mpds itpia Bree. 
199 rewwoayav A: corr. Musurus 


199 Athen. 646 D trpiov reupdriov orl Kotrov dpgev. So perhaps Ant. 30 
Aewrov did onodmov Kal pédcros ywhuevov,  eloopGo. mpds xdpw Bopas, For t 
pvjpoveter abrod...LopoxAfs “Epidi ‘éym... cf. Anacreon fr. 17 hplornca mév Irplov 
Bdérw.’ hewrod puxpdv darox\ds.—Kaibel questia 

eg Urpta BAérw, ‘cast a longing eye whether the generally accepted correctior 
on the cakes,’ isa less contemptuous form of Musurus (see cr. n.) is sound. I 
of the Aristophanic mpds raiira xexnvws certainly not convincing, but noth 
(Nub. 997). Cf. Plat. symp. 181 B mpds better has been suggested.—Ah 
7d diarpdtacba wovov Bérovres. Blaydes thought that Aphrodite was the speaker, 
on Ar. Lys. 427 quotes Eur. fr. 162 and that she was bored with Athen: 
-dvipds 5 dp&vros els Kimpw veaviov, sage counsel. ; 
Theocr. 13. 12 o8@ 66x’ dprddexor uv pol 


= 


r- 
+2 


200 
EVWPOS YapLou 


200 ydpos cod.: corr. Nauck 











200 Hesych, 11 p. 237 edwpos ydpos. 
ZopoxdAyjs “Epidit. Froc wpios (wpatos 
Nauck) 4 é6Alywpos. otrw yap éyovst 
Kara dvrippacw, ws 6 airds év Ukupiats 
(fr. 561) xpirac rw edwpid few. 
~~-Nauck pointed out that the interpreta- 
tion éAlywpos, although wrong in itself, 
shows that yduov and not ydmuos is the 
correct reading. An example of edwpos 
in the sense of ‘neglectful’ is quoted from 


1 When the above was written, I was unaware that the same view of the cont 
of the “Eps had been advocated by Bergk (de frag. Soph. p. 10), as well as by” 
Ahrens, who threw out the suggestion that possibly “Eps was an alternative title t 
The latter identification, for which there is little to be 


the play known as Kplots. 
said, was also approved by Wagner. 


Euphor. fr. 102 o06€ ror edwpor Ovéwr. — 
Hesych. also mentions e¥wpos as 
epithet of yi, z.e. % Ta wpaia Exovea. 
For the genitive depending on the ad 
cf. Eur. Hel. 12 éret & és 7Bnv 
@palay yduwr (n.), and for further i 
trations of similar genitives Kueh 
Gerth 1 371. Pierson on Moeris p. 426. 
For kar’ dvri¢pagw see on fr. 116. 






& 
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201 










play piav 


ntiatt. (Bekk. anecd.) p. 108, jet oxdgos, and see Phot. /ex. p. 244, 21. 
* dvri rod xara play. Lopo- Ar. Nub. 1288 wéor widow rdpyipmor del 
Ks’ : ylyvera:. Antiph. fr. ro, 11 15 K. pettor 
It must be assumed that this was a metfov. Catull. 64. 275 magis magis incre- 

oquialism for ‘one by one,’ or ‘one érescunt. Examples from modern Greek 
.’ Brunck compares are adduced in the authorities quoted by 
otk drexouhOnuev bcov Thumb, die gr. Spr. in Zeitalter d. Hel- 
padov wadov in Eur. lenismus, p. 128. 


EPMIONH 


_ The plot of this play proceeds on parallel lines to that of 
Euripides’ Andromache. Our authorities for the contents are as 
follows : Eustath. Od. p. 1479, 10 Lopokrijs 8¢é, paciy, év “Epusovy 
iaropet év Tpoia dvtos ére Meveddov éxdoOjvar thy ‘Eppsovny vzrd 
‘rod Tuvddpew to ‘Opéorn: elra tborepov ddaipebcicay avtod 
Piva TH Neowrod\éup xara thy ev Tpoia vroayeow* avrod be 
Thv@ot dvac vd Maxatpéws, dre Tov AmrodAw Tivdpevos TOV 
Tob TaTpos oa peda amroxatactivat avis avrny T6 ‘Opéatn: 
Eby at Tov Ticapevor hepwriuws ottw Kd\nOévta Tapa ioe 
pera pévous ticw, eet 6 rathp ‘Opéotns éricaro tods doveis Tod 
1yépvovos. The schol. on $ 4is identical in substance, though 
anguage is somewhat different, and the clause pene ttn 
and all that follows Ticapevdv are omitted. But id Tuvdapew 
is given in the Mss in place of bd Mayatpéws, which is restored 
by Dindorf. The only other allusion to Sophocles in relation to 
‘this subject occurs in schol. Eur. Or. 1655 which, after some 
remarks concerning Euripides alone, proceeds as follows: 
“Depexiidns noi (FHG 1 94) rept raibwov xpnopoy aitodvta Tov 
Neorrérepov dvaipeOjvar: érrei Neorrorepos “Eppeovny yapet thy 
 Meverdov, nai Epyerat eis Aedods epi waibwv xpnoopevos’ ov 
“yap aire éyivovro €&"Eppssvns. Kai opev ata rd xpnaornpiov Kpéa 
japrdtovras Tovs Aeros, ddaipetrar Ta Kpéa avrous, éavrov be 
4 paxaipa. 6 be tovtwy lepers (airov dé xreives Maxatpevs 
Geren tapes wai conj. Leopardi) xatopicoe avrov urd Tov 
TOU 


j_- 









shale 

















| yew. Tatra yevearoye? wai Lohoxdrgys. It is not 
all clear what meaning should be given to the cryptic 
utterance in the last sentence; but I cannot agree with Welcker 
 (p. 220 ff.) that we are entitled to assume that Sophocles 

lowed the account of Pherecydes in-respect either (1) to the 
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motive of Neoptolemus in visiting Delphi’, or (2) to the orig 
of the brawl with the priests. Welcker makes several oth 
assumptions which cannot be justified: that Orestes plott di 
against the life of Neoptolemus, as in Euripides; that the scene 
of the play was laid at Delphi; that Hermione was forcibly 
carried off by Neoptolemus, and sighed for her former lover 
Orestes, as in Ovid (Her. 8); that Pylades assisted Orestes 
attacking Neoptolemus ; and that Neoptolemus in a dying speech 
directed that Andromache should be sent to Helenus. There is” 
not a scrap of evidence to support these inferences ; and it is far 
better to adhere strictly to the statement of Eustathius, who 
is our only explicit authority. A tragedy upon this subject 1 
also written by Philocles?s who is known to us from seve 1 
allusions in Aristophanes : see schol. on Eur. Andr. 32. The title 
Hermione is also found among the works of Livius Andreas 
and Pacuvius; and several fragments of the latter's play 4 
preserved, and are used by Welcker for the purpose of recon= 
structing the play of Sophocles’. The objections to this method 
have been pointed out in several other cases. i 
The principal facts which emerge from the statement © 
Eustathius are: (1) the betrothal of Hermione by Tynda 
during the absence of Menelaus at Troy. For this cf. Serv. o 
Verg. Aen. 3. 328 hanc Hermionam quidam dicunt, cum Ore: s 
_esset desponsata, post a Menelao apud Trovam admirante virtutem 
Pyrrhi esse promissam: alii dicunt a Menelao quidem apud Hium 
Pyrrho desponsatam ; sed a Tyndareo Oresti morante apud Trotam 
Pyrrho, ut quidam promissam, ut quidam coniunctam tradunt. . 
Ov. Her. 8. 31 me tht Lyndareus, vita gravis auctor et annts | 
tradidit: arbitrium neptis habebat avus; | at pater Aeacidae ri 
promiserat inscius acti, etc. To the same effect Hygin. fad. 123 é 
(2) Neoptolemus was slain by Machaereus at Delphi. This i 
related by several authorities, from whom we learn that 
Machaereus was one of the priests of Apollo : cf. Strabo ‘ail 
Maxarpéos Aecrdod avdpos aVEROVTOS avron, @S pep 0 pd00s, a 
aitouvta Tov Oeov Tod Tatpwov dodvov, ws dé TO eiKds, lt, 





? Ribbeck, Rim. Trag. p. 262, agrees with Welcker, and actually actisitites h 
introduction of the words raira (or ravrd) -yeveadoyei to the operation of this moti 
More to the point is his reference to Diog. L. 1. 119, where Pherecydes ; 
called yeveahéyos. Wagner (Zfit. Vat. p. 2762) was perhaps right in referring t 
words to the genealogy of Tisamenus, as related at the end of the play. 

2 See 7GF p. 760, where it is hinted that the name of Philocles may have ben 
substituted in error for that of Sophocles. 

3 Wagner and Ribbeck make much of Pacuv. fr. I guo tandem ipsa orbitas | 
grandaevitasque Pelet penuriam | stirpis subauxit, as confirming the view of Welck 
that in Sophocles Neoptolemus went to Delphi to enquire how he might becomes 
father. It is manifest that the words quoted do not warrant the inference that h 
been drawn from them. 


fe 
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7@ iep@. Pausan. 10. 24. 4 Neowrdrepov...6 iepeds aréxtewwe Tob 
_AmodMeovos. Tryphiod. 642 faPéov Snrjpova vnod | Aerdds 
dvnp éhacas iepi katéredve payaipy. It is important to observe 
the schol. on Pind. Nem. 7. 62, quotes Asclepiades’ 
ysovpeva (FHG il 303) in support of his remark that 
the poets agree in naming Machaereus as responsible for the 
th of Neoptolemus. Pindar, in his Paean to the Delphians 
118, Oxyrh. Pap. V 47), had given offence to the Aeginetans 
the words apdirdros 82 | woipidv repli tipav | Snprafopevor 
v | &v Tepevet dito yas | trap dudadov evpiv, which seemed 
them to suggest that Neoptolemus was guilty of sacrilege. 
The cause of the quarrel was clearly not so well-known as to 
ave Pindar’s expression free from doubt; and the newly 
discovered scholia 3G various explanations: rot tov Kpedy 7 
Siap ratovtay cuvnbws tov addrAwv édvayépave Kai éx@dve bid Kai 
dvypntat 4) tTav xXpnparev. & diapralwy els éxdixiav tod ratpds 
dvnpéOn. In Nem. 7. 42 Pindar explains that he meant the first,— 
iva xpeav vw trep payas | EXacev avtitvyovT’ dvnp waxaipa: but 
the account of Eustathius, so far as it goes, suggests that in 
Sophocles Neoptolemus was the aggressor. (3) The subsequent 
birth of Tisamenus to Hermione and Orestes, and the deriva- 
tion of his name. It is impossible to feel sure that these 
come from Sophocles: in any case, they can only have been 
mentioned incidentally. For the fact cf. Pausan. 2. 18. 6. 
_ Wagner (Zit. Vat. p. 274 ff.) throws doubt on the account of 
_Eustathius for quite inadequate reasons, and prefers to follow the 
‘guesses of Welcker and Ribbeck to the plain statement of our 
‘only direct authority. He treats Sophocles as the source of 
Apollod. epit. 6. 14, and would accordingly restore bro ‘Opérrou 
father than id Mayaipéws for the corrupt b3d Tuvddapew in 
schol. Hom. 84. Schwartz, on the other hand, rightly considers’ 
that the epitome is drawn in the main from Euripides, but 
contains a single motive taken from the Hermione of Sophocles. 
_ Vater suggested that, if fr. 872 belongs to this play, the plot 
may have been similar to the conclusion of Euripides’ Orestes. 
But, in view of the evidence already discussed, it is clear that 
r. 872 belongs elsewhere. 


1 Pauly-Wissowa 1 2879. 
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202 


> anh , a > , , 
G\N @ Tatp@as yns ayviaiov médov 


202 Steph. Byz. p. 22, 4 ayuda" rémos 
Sn\Gv rhv év rH modec wopevThy 466r... 
7d Tomikov dyuaios. Lopoxdjs ‘Epuovy 


‘G\N’...médov.’ To 6é dyuatos ws dpov- 
patos. 


Meineke conjectured dyutatov, which 
would be in accordance with Az. 859 6 
yijs lepdv olxelas wéSov Zadapivos and 
Eur. fr. 558 & ys warp@as xaipe pidraroy 


203 


yvooTos 


203 Antiatt. (Bekk. anecd.) p. 87, 25 
yrwords’ dvTl rod repos. LDopoxd7js 
“Epucivy. 

Nauck contends that yrwrds ought to 
be written as in fr. 282; but see Jebb on 
O. 7. 361 and the Appendix. He also 
retains kAavord in O.C. 1360. The ques- 
tion of the origin of this intrusive o was 


EYMHAO2 


and nothing is known of any person bearing this name whi 
appears suitable for the subject of a tragedy 
is only in Harpocration that the title appears; for in fr. 2 
Evpndr@ is an emendation for duyr@. The best-known Eumel 
is the son of Admetus and Alcestis, who actually appears in the 
He commanded a contingent in the 
Trojan war (B 711 ff); was famous for his horses (2d. 763 ff); 
appeared as a competitor in the chariot race at the funet 
games of Patroclus (VW 288 ff.), when he received some- 
thing in the nature of a ‘consolation’ prize; and won the 
first prize at the games held for Achilles (Apollod. epiz. 5. 5 
Later he was one of the heroes in the wooden horse (Quint. 
12. 324). Hence Meineke, concluding that he probably survived 
the war, referred fr. 911 to this play. 
’Apuv«o for Edd is improbable. 


Alcestis of Euripides. 


1 Wagner’s extraordinary identification of the hero of this tragedy with the 
Eumelus of Anton. Lib. 18, Ov. Me?¢. 7. 390, requires no refutation. ; 


médov. But no rigid rule can be laid 
down: cf. Az. 135 THs dudiptrov Za 
uivos éxwv BdOpov dryxiddov, Ww 
Bothe’s ayxlaXov has not won acceptan 
See also Elmsley on Eur. Ae/id. 750. 
L. and S. strangely connect this adjecti 
with Apollo ’Ayueds. There is no reason 
to doubt that it simply means ‘provided 
with streets,’ as a town settlement. 












discussed at length by Curtius, Gi 
Verb, pp. 519—526, but his conclusi 
are now out of date. The form in 
where not phonetically justified, must be 
attributed to the working of analogy; ywo- 
ords is thus necessarily later than yrwrdés, — 
although the contrary view was formerly 
held (Blomfield on Aesch. Pers. 403). 


~ 
aq 
a 


Moreover. 


Blomfield’s conjecture 
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204 
> ’ 

aodpivbos 
204 Hesych. 1 p. 79 aluardeaca: they have driven out the conclusion of th 
Apnas’ aluaros xopéca 7d dépv. faluar: clause éy j xré., leaving a gap. It might 
porivar kal xpGoa airé: don yap % be possible to jaianaig éveopet by read- 
puwapla. S0ev xal dodueda, dv j riw don ing éulyvOov oi dpyaio, or even muwibew 
pnvidovre éveope’. Lopoxd7js duhrw. évex@pe. So R. Ellis conjectured ywi- 
Boyd was restored by Musurus; and @wv ris dvaipe?. But, for reasons already 
the corruption of ev to a is frequent in given, it can hardly be doubted that the 
MU Msetes apeiceel The gices.. Sot that i co ocigieelts teeanical veh 
xy a oss that it w igi identi ith 
has been further restored so as to read that of Suidas. See also Suid. 5.0. dod. 
aluaros Goa “Apna...d0ev xal dodpuiv- uvbos. % wiedos, h oxddn’ & als ol 
Gos, év § thy donv...puviPovres Edobovro.  dpxain ddovovro. ox hoary yap Badaveia. 
For that is the form in which the lemma = rapa rd riv dow wider. Similarly 
and occur in Suid, s.v., and Bekk. tym. M.p.151, 52. Ztym. Gud. p. 82, 


45. 

For the derivation of dodyuvdos cf. 
Apollon. /ex. p. 45, 6 doduiw@os. miedos, 
dd rod rhy dow wwibew, 6 dorw édarroir. 
Schol. Hom. @ 450 doduuvfos Néyerar did 
7d puvidew Kal olov ddaviteay riv don 
> piwov. To the same effect schol. 

576. 

ere is no reason why Sophocles 
should not have introduced the Homeric 
doduw0os, although Bergk (PLC 11 
213) is hardly justified in attributing to 
him the words irw 34 mis acd 
puvOov quoted without an author's name 


by Ziym. M. p- 797; 7- 


been accidentally shifted, 
205 
kablehov 
206 Harpocr. p. 104, 18 cadediv... ris dwoxrelyy dv GOs Axew F dv dy 
dyri rod dvedaw 7 t alien ag éxphoavro kaw, and no inference should be drawn 
82 ofrw rg dvéuart Kal és «al from it for the eof Attic prose. In 
év "TMlov — (fr. 23) wat the wider sense of fo overthrow the ex- 
Lopoxdis dv Bdutrw. lex. p. 122, amples are more numerous: vy. lexx. For 
1 kabeddv évns (23. 53) dvri rod «= Sophocles cf. 7rach. 1063 porn we OH 
dvediow fro droxrelvas, Kal nabeire ov diya, At. 517 (moipa) 
Kal Lopoxdijs. xabeirer” Acdov Oavacipovs olxhropas, O.C. 
The gs adh oc from Demosthenes 1689 card we pdrvos 'Atdas fou warpl Evr- 
is actually the text of a law: éddvy Oaveir yepasy. 


EYPYAAOZ 


The play of Sophocles is cited by Eustath. Od. p. 1796 
xara 88 Avoipayov (év Nooros) vids are é& Evdiarmns Qcorparido 
o ee Adpuxrov pact. Lodordijs be ex ris avris 


v, bv 


» §2 
dos 


jadov ieropel, bv dréxrewve Tndépaxos. The story of Euryalus 
is told by Parthenius, narrat. am. 3. After the slaying of the 


10 
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suitors, Odysseus crossed over to Epirus on account of an 
oracular command; and, while hospitably entertained by. Ty- 
rimmas, became intimate with his daughter Euippe, and by her 
the father of a son Euryalus. When the latter had arrived at 
full age, his mother sent him to Ithaca, with certain tokens 
proving his identity. Odysseus happened to be away from 
home when he arrived ; and Penelope, who had previously learnt 
something of her husband’s passion for Euippe, found an 
opportunity to satisfy herself of the whole truth. Accordingly, 
when Odysseus returned, without informing him of the real 
position, she persuaded him that Euryalus was plotting against 
his life, and should be put to death. Odysseus was thus induced 
to slay his own child, not very long before he was himself killed 
by Telegonus. It will be observed that Eustathius speaks of 
Telemachus and not of Odysseus himself as the actual slayer. 
In the concluding words of Parthenius Meineke found a 
senarius tpwels axdvOn tpvyovos Oadaccias, for which see 
the Introductory Note to the ‘Odvaceds axavOordAH&. Wila- 
mowitz, Hom. Unters. p. 191, holds that Parthenius is an entirely 
untrustworthy source for the reconstruction of Sophocles’ play, 
and that we must not accept his authority for the line re- 
covered by Meineke, or believe that Tyrimmas was the name 
given by Sophocles to Euippe’s father. But his scepticism has 
not found favour with subsequent critics: see the authorities cited 
by Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 625. Gruppe himself holds that the 
story belongs to a stratum of Thesprotian and Epirote legend 
which was older than the Ionian epos. Recently, Virtheim 
(Mnem. XX1X 57) has given reasons for preferring the statement 
of Parthenius that Odysseus rather than Telemachus was the 
slayer of Euryalus: he urges that the homicide was used by 
Sophocles as preparatory for the /Viféra, in order to vindicate 
the poetic justice of the sequel, and that Penelope’s vengeance 
would have been incompletely executed unless the father had 
been induced to become the slayer of his son. 


EYPYTTIYAOQ> 


The story of Eurypylus,—of his alliance with the Trojans, 
and his death in battle—fell within the period covered by the 
Little Iad. Ue was the son and successor of the Mysian 
Telephus, and his mother was Astyoche, the sister of Priam. 
Homer (A 519 ff.), in referring to the exploits of Neoptolemus, 
selects as the greatest of his achievements his victory over the 
hero Eurypylus, the son of Telephus, who was slain, together 
with many of his Cetean followers, ‘by reason of the gifts sent 
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_toawoman. The allusion implies a further knowledge of the 
_ history of Eurypylus, and is variously elucidated in the scholia. 
_ For the present purpose it is sufficient to take account of the 
_ explanation attributed to Acusilaus (“HG 1 103). According 
_ to this, Priam, hearing of the power of Eurypylus, sent a 
} message to him asking for his assistance. Eurypylus replied 
_ that his mother would not permit him to render it ; whereupon 
_ Priam sent as a gift to Astyoche the golden vine which Zeus had 
_ given to Laomedon (or Tros') as compensation for the seizure 
_ of Ganymede, and which he himself had received as an heir- 
loom. That this version was ultimately derived from the Lité/e 
| Miad is made almost a certainty by the mention in one of the 
_ fragments (fr. 6 K.) of the golden vine as the gift of Hephaestus 
| to Zeus, and as subsequently passing to Laomedon as the price 
' of Ganymede. Proclus* merely states that Eurypylus came to 
_ the assistance of the Trojans, and, after heroically serving their 
_ Cause, was slain by Neoptolemus. Pausanias (3. 26. 9) gives the 
Little Iliad (fr. 7 K.) as his authority for the statement that 
_ Machaon was one of the Greeks who were killed by Eurypylus. 
_ Another notable victim who fell by his sword was Nireus 
_ (Hygin. fad. 113, Quint. 6. 372). 
| The arrival of Eurypylus, his entertainment by the Trojans, 
_ his departure for the field of battle, and his immediate successes 
_ are the principal subjects of the sixth book of Quintus; and 
_ these events are related in such a spirit as leaves upon the reader 
_ the impression that the fame of Eurypylus as the last hope of a 
_ losing cause (Soph. fr. 210, 76 f.) must have been widely celebrated 
_ by earlier poets whose works are now lost, It should be added 
_ that Quintus, although he mentions Astyoche (6. 136) as sister 
- of Priam and mother of Telephus, says nothing whatever about 
_ the gift to her of the golden vine. On the other hand, it is 
remarkable that Strabo (615 f.) dismisses the story of Eurypylus 
and his Ceteans, and the allusion in the words yuvaiwv eivexa 
Sépev, as riddles in the text of Homer the solution of which is 
past discovery. Nevertheless, he adds, the grammarians give 
a supply of tales in their commentaries which are tedious rather 
convincing. 
Among the writings which Quintus may have utilized was 
the tragedy entitled Eurypy/us, known until recently only from 
the catalogue given by Aristotle (poet. 23. 1459” 6), of plays 
___ * In Hom. E 265 Tros is the father of Ganymede and receives the immortal horses 
= in t. Schol. A g21 accordingly names Tros as recipient of the golden vine. 
i Shenaliens is not cited these details, but there is no doubt that Laomedon was 
) mentioned in this connexion by the author of the Little /liad (supr.). The bribe of 
| the golden vine is in Serv. Verg. Aen. 1. 489 transferred to Tithonus, the father of 
Mi * EGF p. 37. Apollod. efit. 5. 12 adds nothing of importance. 
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drawn from the Little [liad, and classed by Nauck (p. 838) 

among those of uncertain authorship. The fact that Aristotle 
does not name the author is no reason for refusing to attribute 
it to one of the great tragedians, since the Aaxaivas of Sophocles 
and the “OmAw» «pics of Aeschylus appear in the same list ; and 
Tyrwhitt, in his commentary on the foetics, inferred from Plut. 
cohib. ir. 16 p. 463 D that the Eurypylus was written by Sophocles. 
This conjecture has now been completely confirmed by the 
papyrus fragments published as no. 1175 of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (1X 86 ff.). The circumstances of their discovery’, no 
less than the internal evidence afforded by their contents, suffice 
to show that a play whose subject-matter comprised the death 
of Eurypylus was composed by Sophocles; and, if Eurypylus 
was not the title, at least we know of no other which could be 
so fitly applied to it. 

The papyrus is terribly mutilated, and does not permit any 
conclusion to be formed in regard to the development of the 
plot. The only part which is continuously legible comprises 
a dialogue between a woman lamenting the death of a Trojan 
partisan and the chorus who sympathize with her. The former, 
who reproaches herself as justly punished by the disaster, must 
apparently be identified with Astyoche* The dialogue is 
succeeded by the concluding portion of a messenger’s speech, 
which detailed the scene enacted over the dead body of Eurypylus 
after the Greeks had retired, and the despair of Priam at the 
failure of his last hope. In the column which precedes the 
dialogue above referred to, only the concluding letters of each 
line are decipherable ; but it is manifest that it originally con- 
tained the earlier narrative of the messenger, describing the duel 
between Neoptolemus and Eurypylus and its result. The frag- 
ment preserved by Plutarch (fr. 768 N.*), which we have already 
mentioned, portrayed the stern self-restraint of the two heroes 
as they advanced to the conflict, and the words yad«éwv Order, 
with which that fragment ended, are still legible in the papyrus. 
The identification, which was made by Wilamowitz, appears to 
be certain ; for, although the remnants are insufficient in them- 
selves to clinch the argument, the appearance of these particular 


1 See the details given by the editor at pp. 30, 86, of their relation to the papyrus 
containing the /chneutae. It is worth remarking that Weil (Rev. des Et. gr. 11 343) 
had drawn a correct inference from Plutarch’s fragment: ‘II résulte...que Sophocle 
traita dans une de ses tragédies le sujet qu’Aristote désigne du nom. d’Edpérvdos en 
énumérant les drames tirés de la Petite Iliade. La mére d’Eurypyle, Astyoché, cette 
autre Eriphyle, était sans doute un des principaux personnages de cette tragédie.’ 

2 The appearance of Astyoche at Troy is consistent with the legend that she and 
her sisters together with others of the Trojan women were taken to Italy after the 
sack of the city (Tzetz. Lycophr. 921, 1075). 
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ords at the very point where we should have expected to find 
arch’s quotation, is a coincidence too remarkable to be 
_ The position of the remaining fragments is quite uncertain, 
id none of them yields any consecutive sense without the 
_ addition of hazardous restorations’. A few conjectures con- 
_ cerning their order and contents will be mentioned below, and 
need not be repeated here. It should, however, be stated that 
1 the Zadula Iliaca, immediately before the representation of 
the death of Eu lus, there is an unidentified scene in which 
two men stand before an altar; and it has been conjectured by 
Wilamowitz* that one of them is Eurypylus, who is promising 
iverance to the Trojans. Even if he is right, it does not 
follow that a similar scene occurred in Sophocles, but it is highly 
probable that the earlier part of the play was occupied with the 
arrival of Eurypylus and his welcome by Priam. 
The younger Philostratus (imag. 11) describes a painting 
which represented the duel of Eurypylus and Neoptolemus. The 
Qreater part of his sketch is taken up with an elaborate account 
of the shield of Neoptolemus, based upon the famous description 
the eighteenth //iad; and there is scarcely anything which can 
to illustrate Sophocles, unless it be the opening words 
putvUrov cal Neortoréuou wointay buvel yopos Tatpe- 
Te altods dudw Kal Thy yeipa evdoxiuovs Kat’ icydv élvat). 
The new papyrus, as well as that of the /chneutae, is dated as 
nging to the latter part of the second century. 


206 


avrds ale 5 


of the papyrus as many as 107 fragments were published. 
letters and parts of words belonging to three or four 

¥ more successive lines, so that, even where the restoration of a particular 
‘word is reasonably certain, it remains entirely insignificant. In such cases, and also 
where a complete word is —_ but that word is so common that its attribution to 
xcles has no feature of interest, I have not thought it necessary to Hy the 

It is possible, — , it would seem, very probable, that some 

by combination other parts of ae Late may ultimately 
; but that result would not be promoted by their reappearance 

* Lsyllos, p. 43x. 
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14—18 a prioribus discissa coniectura satis probabili huc relata ‘ 


206 Wilamowitz conjectured that this might have been made by another speaker 
and the two following fragments belonged as well as by Neoptolemus. On the 
to a dialogue between Eurypylus and other hand, there are obvious difficulties 
Neoptolemus, which, in accordance with involved in the supposition that the two 
the usage of epic poetry, preceded their heroes met on the stage, since it is abun- 
encounter. The reference to Scyros in dantly clear that Troy was represented as 
y. 8 is thought to favour this view, but _ the scene of the action. 
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207. 4 rovri supra scr. pap.” 


207 It is uncertain whether this frag- the doubt. In v. 2 gov may be gev, and 
ment does not rather belong to the /ch- in any case TyAépou is not certain. 
neutae, The variant rouri (cr.n.) enhances 
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oO 


the raven, but his croak was not 
sarily inauspicious. Cf. Aelian naé. 
1. 48 radrd ro Kal pavrixots 


filch the offerings from the altar. Cf. 
Aesch. Suppl. 759, schol. Ar. Nudb. 52 
"Iwvos Oiorros xépaxa dprdca: xw\iw. See 
however Murray's restoration quoted 


: Kemi Trach. 621. 
is an addition to the tragic 
, but dendciy occurs in Ant. 
Prom. 524. 


above. 
9 ot m 
10 
vocabu 
414, A 
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el 
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209. 


209 Hunt conjectured from v. irf. 
that this fragment dealt with the prelimi- 


11 7 supra 6 scr. pap.” 


naries of the contest. 


210 


Col. i. ATTEAOD 


Jeol 


] 
Inv peraty| pe | 


[dkopm adoddpyta 8 LaBeBdnypl €v 


210. 1 Ty)rAcdo( 
et infra @]npacimo( ) 


) adscr. pap.? et infra ]s 
8 dxoun ddoddpynra ex Plutarchi loco infra allato huc 


5 m]rnvai in marg. adscr. pap.” 


revocavi (dxoum’ ddodépyrd re Badham: éxdurac’ ddorddpynra codd.) 


210. Sf. Seecr.nn. Plut. de cohib. 
ir. 10 p. 458 E kai rov Neowréddeuor 6 
LopoxAjjs kai Tov Edpvvdov brNicas ‘ éxdu- 
mao’ ddoddpynra,’ pnaol, ‘éppnidrnv...d7- 
wv.’ The verses are quoted by Plutarch 
as an instance of angry men refraining 
from the idle fury of words. 

It is not obvious.at first sight how the 
words taken from Plutarch can be satis- 
factorily combined with the vestiges of 
this column, although Wilamowitz identi- 
fied x]aAxéwv ér\wy with the conclusion 
of Plutarch’s citation. Hunt placed 


dxoum’ ddoddpnrd re after drdwv, but 
admitted the difficulty of joining it with 
the remaining traces of v. 10. Hence I 
was originally inclined to keep the old 
fragment separate from the new papyrus, 
relying on the fact that xaAxd@ éwha is not 
rare in tragedy (Eur. Suppl. 1152, Tro. 
573, Phoen. 1359, 1.4. 1260, Hypsip. fr. 
1 col. ii 30). But this solution is excluded, 
when we consider that Plutarch’s quota- 
tion must have come from the messenger’s — 
speech describing the duel; for that is” 
clearly just the part of the play to which 



















this column of the rus belonged. 
Accordingly, since ge eat an essential 
~pa of Baiham’s restoration (for the asyn- 
-deton cf. Eur. Acc. 173 dxdavoros, doré- 
-waxros), I have placed dour’ ddodépyra 

efore ShaSeSrnu[évor, understanding : 
whose enmity is declared without vaunt 
t chiding.’ 4:a8d\Xw, which is very un- 
isfactorily treated in the lexicons, is 
actly our fo set by the ears. The word 
es not occur in Hom. Aesch. Pind. or 
chyl., and Herodotus is the first writer 
uses it freely. In the following 
ances, which are confined to the 
sive, there is no question (I think) 
baBddr\ecOa is simply invisum or 
amicu: i: Eur. Hee. 863, Helid. 

[ (a), dt. 1. 118, 5. 35, 97, 6. 64, 
Thue. 8. 81, igi i 
ha 


— 


ae 


- 


oo 


83. The original meaning 

we been fo be placed opposite to 
from), al our evidence only 
plies to an ition which has passed 
hostility. dative, of the person 

whom the hostility has been con- 
ied, is usually expressed ; but, if 4dX%- 


_ it was easily to be supplied from the 


evil has become so closely 
ci: ted with It has nothing 
to do with the now 


Sunder discussion, but has led the critics 
"astray in several instances. Thus, in 
8 1.A. 1372 SaBdO79s is perfectly 


but here it must suffice to quote one of the 
tly instances: Andoc. 2. 24 obddy ody 
fr: _bwodelweras bry Ay wor dixalws diase- 
| BXpebe, ‘there is no reason left entitli 
fou to harbour resentment against me. 
OF ten vac ’s note on Plut. mor. 37 B still 
ves attention. 







’s quotation is con- 


red, 's emendation brought 
into darkness, but has not solved ¢ 
riddle. * must be in- 


sitive: “das. at the orbs of (each 
t's) bronze shields.” [L. and S. ren- 


bke through,” comparing pita 
PuueTiar tals ef noe saree. 
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a .[. Olarépou- 10 


_éppntdrny és xixda ex Plut. |. 1. (Soph. fr. 768 N.*) huc referenda intellexit 
Vilamowitz (és xpiua Weil, fort. és oxida) 


Under «txXos they explain «. x. 5. as 
=“‘circles of armed men™).’ (J.) The 
intransitive use of piyyrums, although in 
accordance with the general tendency 
affecting verbs of motion (fr. g4t, «1, fr. 
973» Eur. He/. 1325 n.), is not well attested, 
and the best parallel is perhaps Aé. 775 
Kad’ ids obwor’ éxpjte: udxn, which 
Dobree was the first to explain. But it 
seems doubtful whether pita és can 
signify dash at: it should rather mean 
burst into or rushed forth to, and neither 
of these meanings will fit xéxAa x. 5. On 
the other hand, the circumstances seem 
to shew that the vv. describe the opening 
of the duel, and that «cé«A\a dr\we cannot 
mean ‘groups of armed men.’ «d«\a, 
which occurs nowhere in tragedy, if not 
here, is applied in Homer to a set of 
wheels (Monro, H.G. § 99"); and it is 
unlikely that Sophocles would have 
employed it in a non-Homeric sense. 
I am forced to the conclusion that «é«\a 
at any rate is corrupt. So far as the 
sense goes, Weil’s xpiua is unexception- 
able, but «picw would rather be expected, 
and the corruption is improbable. Still 
less attractive is Wecklein’s ¢ppupdrnr 
xbpevpa, 1 so oxida (eceny he 
passi to E€cKYKAa), giving to the 
cies oi Ar (with a view to).—dAobé- 
pyre is active, like many other verbals in 
-ros: cf. yadxérdaxros Li. 484, wdeovp- 
ros ib. 8st, wurrés O.C. 1031, abroyrwros 
Ant. 875 (with J.'s notes), and edAodd- 
pnros, prone to abuse, in Plut. amat. 13. 
757 As fr. O4t, 9, fr. 967, fr. 52, fr. 349. 
ese transitive verbals are disc by 
C. E. Bishop in 4./.7. xt 339 ff. 
H. wrote (C. A. XV 288): * natural 
meaning of «ix\a xalkdwe Srdwr is 
“round shields,” as dewidos xi«dor, xéxha 
rpogwrov, xb«ha wapelns[Nonnus). There- 
fore | think we are reduced to two inter- 
pretations: (1) they broke the boasts (e.g. éx- 
copragra Nodopyrd) of their enemics a- 
gainst their brasen shidds ; or (2) they dealt 
unvaunting, unreviling blows (¢.¢.dxopur', 
dxépract’, dvexxéuragr’) upon their ene- 
mies’ round brazen shields, \n (2) there 
would be a play upon the phrase pita or 
dvappita gwriy, blows and wounds, not 
vaunts, were all they uttered: in V. 8. 28 
Pindar, contrasting Ajax, the man of acts 
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20 éyxos v.1. ex alia editione depromptum adscr. pap.” 


(dyAwooov puev jrop & adxmor), with 
Odysseus, the man of words, says of them 
Hh may dvdpod ye Sdouow ev Oepup xpot 
@r\xea pHéav. To do that you have 
to break down the defence, 6’ domtdos 
Ocivey Eur. “Heracl. 685, 737, fr. 282, 
20: Theocr. 22. 193 mod pev és odKos 
evpd Kal larméxouov tpvpadeavy | Kdorwp, 
moda 8 evviey axpiBis Supace Avyxeds | 
roto gdxos.’ He also suggested éppatd- 
tnv.—Herwerden conjectured pecougd- 
hors ddpn | éppntarny Kixroor x. 6., i.e. 
Sregerunt hastas contra clypeos. Campbell 
proposed xixAwya (adding cuvvdpy xepl 
in the previous line) for és xixda, think- 
ing that Eurypylus and Neoptolemus 
met the reviling words of their enemies 
with blows that crashed through their 
shields. 

H. points out that in the narrative of 
Quintus neither Eurypylus nor Neoptole- 
mus refrain from arrogant boasting of 
‘their own prowess. ‘In vi 384 after 
killing Nireus he vaunts over him, 7¢ 9 
dp’ éx’ Hipirudos peyan’ etxero Sywhévte" 
‘*xeiaé vuv, having met a better man.” 
Then he wounds Machaon, rants in the 
same strain (413), kal edxduevos péy’ 
avrer’ ‘a deid’,...ds obTLOavds wep Edy wey’ 
dpelvort pwri | dvra xles”’ xré., continues 
triumphing when he is dead, and wounds 
him again: in vii 479 he is repulsed by 
Neoptolemus and others, but vainglori- 
ously threatens, 512—522 ws épar’ axpa- 
avtoy iels ros, and these two then take 


the lead in fighting against one another; 
thus winning the congratulations of their 
several sides, Neoptolemus as another 
Achilles, Eurypylus as another Hector. 
In viii they meet, Eurypylus challenging, 





5 
; 
; 


7, ee a 


138: 
; tls mé0ev eid\jdovOas évayrioy dupe 
paxer Oat ; 
Hh ce mpds “Avda Kijpes dmelruxror 
popéovew" 
od yap ris w bwdduéev ev apyahén 
toplvy, ' 
G\\d por booo Evavra ArNarbmevor — 
paxéocacbat 
Seipo xiov, mavtecor povov crovoevT’ 
épénka 


xré., and there is an heroic duel, 187 Toi 
5 ovx amédryov dmoxdfs, | d\da opéas €da- 
gov és dowldas, 198 uéya 5 EBpaxov ap- 
porépwhev | Oewipuevac pedyor 767’ aomldes, 
until Neoptolemus, having gained the 
victory, exults over his fallen foe, hardly 
more modest than the other, 210 7@ & 
émixayxadowy weyanr’ ebxero.” 

11 dvev Sopés: fr. O41, 15- 

14 mpds ovpavdév, probably of cries 
reaching to heaven, as in Aesch. 7hed. 
429 (of Capaneus) Ovnrds ay és odpavor | 
mwéure yeywra Znvi kuualvovt’ rn. 

24 ff. The reference is to the spear 
of Achilles, which, as Hunt remarks, had 
healed Telephus, and now, in the hands 
of Neoptolemus,slew Eurypylus, Telephus” 
son. Cf. zz/r. fr. 211, 1O—I12. 
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Dabo “A “8 tg 25 
gti x EN 
Kabein’ bite Ta [>A Jedpal 
Ax. olovot, 30 
Suthods eer al snes .«)paf....] 


XO. WOE Basie os Koes 55 ] 
par: énfo0o.0.6.0. pia wos Be réxvev. 
Ax. tpirny & én’ € fe is ey XO. kat] yap ody 
mpood roi. vf ju Siaivers, 35 


i xToLo ppevav eke US. 


G& Saipov, b Siodapor, & keipas é lye. 


$0. ayxXov mpoceimas, od yap éxTos éaTas 
cipe. dn dipdar. 
AX. émondoe Sika pe. 40 


nr ip eso i Sie itconag i g- pap.* 32 sq. poipay vel 

paragraphus 36 ddiv' coni. 

Mt, 8" vel d.. Soles Wastes | shocdde a eke sg wb in wary, ater 

= Pbpiav ex pupray factum pap. ¢ipray v.l. ex alia editione rettulit in 
Rie 





Prete ‘Le. fo wn (Hunt). metaphor is enforced by the use of words 
apparently relates to der- peturath local cna when mental 
not clear whether Astyoche bation is described: so gper@r éx- 

herself as successor in misfortune orfwa: (Eur. Or. 1021), t€edpor ae. 
to us.—The line 938) S and many more. Add Al. 1326 
a tbe divided between ¢ two speakers, vav ryrduevos, Tr. fr. adesp. 175 rar 


Goal does in the as har dew. 


, but yap of must 203 duedaluwv Salimwr, and see nn. on 
Eur. Hel. 213, Phoen. 1047. dvedalpuw 
86 Seect.n. With Hunt’s div’, we = isanad a to ‘cruel.’ 
Might continue frrep eb halves, It is For Pers. 92% 
hy of note that on Aesch. Pers. 1039 38 f dyxod wpordwas, rendered by 
ve wiua schol. M comments ddxpve ro = Hunt ‘thou speakest face to face,’ implies 
cide ore *thy a are near map? truth.’ 
. ve stra r 314 iv site teas nt. 933 
eg Be Sarat soll a {a9 
orgy asa Fader ae is rang Theb. Teo! roluw rdd° dryyt- 


. . 1’ éyyis 166e.—For vipa cf. Plat. de Hd. 
{with Murray) as ‘covetous,’in reference fue. 8 p. 5 F wédenor xeimdppow Sleyr 
to the golden vine. We should rather avra ovpwr eclp alien pew 
mmpare Ppévas (votr) cexrfecOa in Eur. 40 imowdon. ll catch me.’ 
] So too «b- The metaphor is from a fisherman hauling 
xripara in in his line: see on fr. 14t- 
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Tt pooper, wi éEoper ; 
Tis OvXL TOvpoY ev diy Bare Kapa; 
Saipov éxetpev ov dika oe Satnav. 
7 KapBeBaor Tov [vexpov Tpos TO wal «lo 
20 yéehor’ €x| 0 |vres a] dp jov _Apyetou 
ovK és TomovTov HAOov wort ereyx | 
€mel Ta\aopa Kou 6 |v nyovi o |wer{ o |e 50 


Ax. 
XO. 
Ax. 


AL. 





ia; 
€ |v, 


exe| Tt lo vexpot Tul 7 |Odv [a|AAjAwr al zo, 


41 dixd pap. 
ducg Hunt 
Wilamowitz 
pkicpévos in fine v. 52 coniecerat Hunt 


47 KxauPeBacr scripsi : 


42 7 raxlorTn apicrn (cr. n.) was evi- 
dently proverbial, ‘the sooner the better.’ 
46 S{kq: see cr. n. Wilamowitz 
assumed the existence of a present d:xav, 
so‘that the meaning would be ‘Fortune 
judges thee not.’ But the antithesis so 
presented is far from being clear, and it is 
simpler to accept dixg. Hunt objects 
that there is an inconsistency with 41, 
but, since dixa is there ‘punishment,’ the 
inconsistency is at most a verbal one. 
The rhetorical repetition of daiuwy is 
_Sophoclean: cf. fr. 753 (n.). 

47 £. See cr. nn. The messenger’s 
reply shows that the purpose of Astyoche’s 
question was not to enquire whether the 
Argives had departed. But the chief 
reason for doubting the integrity of BeBacr 
is the difficulty of combining Bq either 
with it or with yéAwr’ éxovres. The latter 
alternative would suggest dyéNacra mpoo- 
wma Biafouevoe sooner than ‘laughing in 
another’s despite.’ On the other hand, 
€uBeBaor...8ia (‘have trampled violently’) 
is peculiarly appropriate to the context. 
Though a Greek might laugh at his 
enemy’s misfortunes (dz. 79), he would 
hesitate to spurn his corpse. Hence, i in 
answer to Aganiemnon’s od yap Qavovre 
kal mpoceuBival ce xpy; Odysseus replies 
Bh xatp’, ’Arpeldn, xépdecw: rots wh Kadots 
(42. 1348 f.). The proverbial éreuBatvew 
kecuevy is copiously illustrated by Blaydes 
on Ar. Mub. 550. For the simple verb 
cf. Menand. mov. 356 uh "uBawe dvorv- 
XodvrTe’ Kowh yap tixn. Observe how 


42 7 raxlory dpiory in marg. adscr. pap. 


kai BeBaor pap. 
51 sq. ddxn Té0" scripsi, doxnrés Hunt | cetera supplevi, nisi quod 


46 dixa: pap., 
48 dédpév scripsi, abrév 


the position of ’Apye?o, recurring to the 
verb, justifies that of Big.—The order of 
the words is against the connexion of adréy 
with 7dév vexpév, and it must therefore be 
rejected. Mekler suggests duéy, but I 
prefer ddpév, for which cf. Antiphan. fr. 
144 (11 7° K.) ddpov yehaoa ‘to laugh 
loudly.’ It is unnecessary to alter rév 
vexpov to T@ vexp@, for the accusative may 
well be governed by yéAwr’ éxew after 
the pattern of O.C. 223 déos loxere udev 
0’ atd& (Jebb’s n.) or Eur. Or. 1069 év 
poupav eX. Observe that we must not 
make vexpér the direct object of éxovres: 
with yé\wra as predicate : for (1) there is - 
no evidence that yéAwr’ éyew twd could 
be used for yéAwra roveto bai (or riPec Aa) 
Twa=‘to make a mock of another’; 
(2) yéAwr’ éxev should follow the analogy 
of alcxivny éxew, olxrov eExew, dpynv 
éxew, and many other Sophoclean ex- 
amples collected by Ellendt, s.v. éw 
p- 293 b, thus becoming merely a substi- 
tute for yehav. —For 7T® kax@, insult 
added to injury, cf. Eur. fr. 1063, 15 Kal 
mpos Kaxoiot ToUTO 5) wéyas yédws. 

49 éreyxaveiv. The simple verb (xa- 
vey) occurs in Az. 1227, but éyxavet is 
exclusively comic=‘to put out the tongue 
at’ (Starkie on Ar. Vesp. 343). Cf. fr. 314, 

4. 
art tur@6v, not elsewhere in Sophocles" 
or Euripides. In Aeschylus the adjective 
occurs twice (4g. 1606, fr. 337), and tur- 
64 as adv. in Pers. 367. 
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r) ri Sd ]xn 60°, & Sé [75] wav [a lol ynpdv Jus, 
[A ‘pm. *Axailav Sis t)danlv Aeiope \vos. 
ws 0 €« TE TAy| yor Kali Kol twv Kexpnx|drals 
[ai |rovs Sal oreixovras eidopev rida ls 55 
av |e ¢|pmrop| ev 
i 24 litterae iSav 
Fr ” ” 53 v 
3 26). » ‘ 
‘ ai ce ft 60 
26 ” . 
: Se hs ey T 
am 3 5 pare: 
oe ae = Bs ans ..++ Gy|kupav ér 
6 ee Soe ite. oat 65 
To\avTa ohAalv Avypée 6\0e ordpa, 
tr joddy Se sn ye Bae is eae hye 





q- supplevit Wilamowitz 66 dvypév supplevit Wilamowitz 67 olviwy 


Neither Soenrés nor dunrés has pylus lived, our city was like a ship 


: certainly it is difficultto securely moored; but now a fierce gale 
Soxnrés could mean ‘a has broken the cable.’ Cf. Tr. fr. adesp. 
9 seemed to be still alive.’ 379, 380.—Avypév. Hunt suggests 


concluded that the two a pve as an alternative: he points out that oéx- 


tpév would be too long for the gap. 
or Machaon; 67 #. It was usual to wrap the corpse 
inference open tous of a chieftain in fine linen. Cf. Hom, 2 
But in that case it 52 (of Patroclus) dy Nexdeoor 3é Odvres 
that 6 «dy must be the p Meri Kddupar | ds wodas dx nepadijs, 
6é¢ Eurypylus, although  «cadédwepie 5¢ pipet Neve. 2 580 nad 3’ 
be of the contrary opinion. furor B60 gape’ divvnrév re yxerGva, | 
ef. Pind. Pyth. 2. 53 pvydy Spa vdxuw wruedoas doln olxivde glpeo Bai, 
Kaxayopav, but course p oH Penelope is weaving a @apor as 
be taken froma  Aadpryijpu radhor. Changes of clothing 
is, however, a fair were frequently provided, either at the 


mee from Aesch. 7heb. ae res funeral or subsequently: Eur. Or. 1436, 


wpbader édxalvowr: wai dedrry, For the use of 
could be used for ES Beitrige, 83; Hermann-Bluemner, 
‘just a 
A. 


Rhes. 960, Thuc. 3. 58, Tac. ann. 3. 2. 
aon see Studniczka, 


p. 363.— boy were cost! 
robes. Two successive glosses of Hesy. 


the schol. on 
Tiger dvri roi dnivor. Cf. Hom. 2 chius (11 p. 374) attest that “lerpidedes 
ot 8 i ro réccor per rékor = and “Ierpides were names given to the 





all but finished"). X 322 700 =©wrappings themselves (al Zevieai erodal 


opie <a —.. AV iprés Tes ofrw Neybperar).—Wila- 
ray xkegd- mowitz calls attention to the anachronism 
régor.—v6 way is of introducing work from Istrian looms 
sug- into the Ilion of Priam, seeing that Istros 

aig: vp was a colony of Miletus. It should be 
purport of the pre- observed that the corrector (see cr. n.) has 
perhaps, ‘while Eury- placed a second accent over eirddr, with 


von yuvatkav avd[po|s eppur7| a|lero 


vexp@ Siddvtes o| 0d |ev aded{ o lupera. 
6 0 dpudi mhevpats Kai odayaior | k leipevos, 
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ee 


70 


15 Tat|np| mev ov, matp@a 8 e€avdl aly exn, 
IIpi| apos| exhare tov tékvwv dp ai |nova, 
Tov |wlaida Kai yépovra Kai vear| Ca |p, 
x -»¥ \ ¥ , a 
Tov ovte Muoov ovte Tydédov | Ka |Adv | 
GAN ws hurevoas avtos éxxahovpl ev jos: 75 
20 olpot, TéKVov, TpovVdaKd o éoyxdry|v € lywv 
Dpvéw peyiornv <7 > édaidav cor npialy. 
/ ‘ > A lal “~ 
xpovov Eevwbeis ob paxpov aod lav | kadav 


Post v. 68 lacunam notavi 
Wilamowitz | 7’ addidi 


the intention of substituting Divdwr (Lir- 
dot was the name of a Pontic tribe) for 
owddv. But woddA7 shows that owdar is 
right.—The text can hardly be defended as 
it stands, although Hunt supports dvdpds 
éppirragero in the sense of ‘were cast 
upon the man,’ and thinks that the gram- 
matical irregularity of d:dovres is parallel 
to Ant. 259 f. and other similar examples. 
But the genitive suggests an indignity, as 
if the wrappings were 4ur/ed at Eurypylus, 
and the harshness of this particular 
anacoluthon is due to the fact that the 
logical subject with which é:d6vres ought 
- to agree is not expressed or even indicated 
in the two preceding lines: contrast the 
examples in Kuehner-Gerth § 493. Azz. 
l.c., as a case of distributive apposition, is 
much easier. Wilamowitz regards 69 as 
an interpolation; but, as this only in part 
removes the difficulty, I should prefer 
to suppose that a line has been lost after 
éppurragero such as ‘yépas Oavdvros, ola 
mpocépepo (Eur. Hel. 1262) Ppiryes. 
This is better than to read didovros and 
understand dvdpés of Priam, as I formerly 
suggested, although the apparent contrast 
of yuvacxGy with advdpds is somewhat 
artificial—_ The thought that the dead 
receive no benefit from funeral offer- 
ings is a commonplace. Cf. Aesch. fr. 
266. Eur. Hel. 1421 Ta Tov BavdvTwv 
ovdév, GAN’ GdAws trovos. Tro. 1248 doxd 
5é rots Oavodar diapépew Bpaxv, | ei wdov- 
clov tis Tevierar KTepioudrwr. fr. 640 
avOpwrav 5é waivovrar dpéves, | damdvas 
brav Oavodor weumwow kevds. Verg. Aen. 
6. 213 cinert ingrato suprema ferebant. 


76 rrpovéwxas Wilamowitz 
78 xadGy supplevi:, ér@v et postea 5’ érév Wilamowitz 


77 weylorwy coni. 


70 ff. 58’... plapos: Eur. He/. 1025, 
Phoen. 1128.—thevpais Kal ordayaicr, — 
‘his wounded side,’ is a fair instance of 
hendiadys, for which see Lobeck on Az. 
145. Cf. Aesch. Lum. 247 mpds alua 
kai orahayuov éxuacrevouer. For opa- 
yai in the concrete sense of ‘wounds,’ cf. 
Rhes. 790 Gepuos 5¢ xpouvds deomorov rapa 
ohayais | Bd\Ne pe.—tatpea...érn re- 
sembles rarpywv dpxiwv in Trach. 1223. 

73 would probably have been less 
obscure, if we had recovered the earlier 
part of the play. Since raiéa, in contrast 
with yépovra and veaviay, must, as Hunt 
has observed, mean ‘boy’ rather than 
‘son,’ we may guess that Eurypylus was 
represented as Bovmais, dvtiwas—like 
Achilles in fr. 564—or dvSpérais—like © 
Troilus in fr. 619, and Parthenopaeus in 
Aesch. Zheb. 520. Thus, the meaning 
would be: ‘one who, while a boy in years, 
was both counsellor and warrior.’ Cf. 
Eur. fr. 508, Paroem. 1 436. The topic 
of the virtues characteristic of the various 
ages has recently been handled by 
F. M. Cornford in C/ass. Q. VI 252 ff., 
and it is of course possible that zais 
covers an allusion to cw@poctvy. For 
veavias=iuvenis Wilamowitz quotes Hdt. 
7-99. Cf. fr. 314, 357 n- 

75 ékxadovpevos seems to mean ‘in- 
voking,’ as contrasted with cah@v in the 
previous line. The meaning is the same 
in Zrach. 1206, where a subordinate in- 
finitive is added: old w’ éxxade?, warep, | 
povéa yevéoOat kai wahapvaioy céber. 

76 ff. See cr. n. In his smaller 
edition Hunt adopted Wilamowitz’s mpov- 
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gee Fapiecs sole Aken “Alpees, 


6a ovre Mépr wiv ovre v more 80 


lind wLoio} S Shine sire aK pot 










a 70 to ; 85 
BP Mdanntves supplevit Wilamowitz,"Apews Hunt 80 sq. supplevit Wilamowitz 
, which that the full stop  rpovdwxd o’, which has the support of the 
rarrlige. ented be removed and papyrus, and, since Ant. 516k would not 
st 8 should t should be introduced after ro\AGv. justify the rendering ‘I have lost you,’ 
cas, ‘thou hast abandoned us’ (cf. Priam must be supposed to reproach him : 
ee ag eae Rel etc.), would be good self with Sey betrayed ¢ Ferspyiee by 
words Exwv é\ridwy inviting him to Troy.—éAw(6wv cwrnplay 
ay are somewhat more suitable to is exactly like é\widw dpwyal, which is 
ren to lus, and the clause applied to Orestes in £/. 858. Since re 
= eax poy certainly qualify easily drops out—an error which may be 
on dl whereas in the revised illustrated from the same we 
must be attached to wpovdwxas... should probably reat peylorny tr’ 
vl with which it has no logical Kadov is — by frs. 81, 102, 592, 
ion. For these reasons [ retain 938. 





21 
Ax. ae Kal 


*18atov =a 
I piapov, ds ot 


XO. pve, vvav 
mpoXu Tav 
ober 
AS. id ddpu Tyr ed 10 
madi ovv av 


The divisions bet the 4 Per Astyoche re 
tng the i bettas sari for yielding to the bribe 


xt. Wilamowitz, however, attributes 7%. Hunt well s that these 
¢ whole fragment to the chorus. Sear euenibadl'a thonget sieslies to that 
2 -plBas is doubtless, as Wilamowitz of fr. 210, 78 f. Cf. fr. 212, 4 

sted, the end of Ipapidas. 12 odrapa: cf. fr. 210, 24- 


160 TOPOKAEOY2 


212 


ovlyt Tevx[ eau 
cat Avos 
1 «fs a by bavav- 
ralykahos 8 [a TONETO 
Jou Oe o |pov iSpdc0a. 76 voly 
xowobaka afoa 
Tn |Aeou Evvovatav 
Sletrva mryouairaros 
e rode, py O ave 
|e TuxTovoy te.|- 
rt lOnlow: ov a \apos | 
] dphavh tporn?| 
\8porov_mdKov [ 
XO. “|rel. . . vad- 
lew[. . - - av 
|vov 







15. 


212. 6 Kowd0aka is a new Com- rock-tomb, where Telephus already lay. 
pound, and hazdos was hitherto known 13 Sporov is probably the remnant of | 
only in the active sense (Timon fr. 25 4 passive compound such as veddporov. 
Diels). ‘The allusion seems to be tothe The words seem to have described a — 
-tomb of Eurypylus’ (Hunt). We may chaplet of flowers: cf. Eur. Zl. 778 dpérwr 
perhaps further infer that the body of repelyns wupolvns xdpq@ mAdKous. me 


Eurypylus was to be buried in an ancestral 





213 
aaa 
éco| 
ero] 
éo7| 
ara 5 


Spapl. .|s &v adXol us 

kaya pvrago a 

. €ws av Kpoby| re | 
Xo. épfw To Tal 

213 lacinias columnae prioris omisi 


213. 8 The iota is written in the error, Kptynre was not the original. 
papyrus, so that, unless there was an 
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avlotéas Seamdras | 

ei|lre révOos cite THI 
i. Se xpd ]yrov [ 

mn mpovn . | 


Bn morn, € 
Jeph. 


215. & voendeioas supplevit Wilamowitz 


216 


lel 


aa Racsiah 


” 
} Bios: 
(216. 6 iy supra scr. pap.” 

11 








162 






.is fragment several small 
will naturally consult the ed#io prince 


S5 the most part only our knowledge of the pl 
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| Oavav amav [ 
Joey Mvod Bal, 
\ pgp Bona 
} dppvd|p 
‘| Kat ma 
} fpw «| 


7 pvods ex puoas corr. pap. 


217 


Jorn] 
Jo puptov | 
| 710 has pL 
|| pou mpoo 
o |vvadyou 
Joaoe, 


217. 5 cvvadyeiv occurs in AZ, 253, 283. 









107. Those who desire to examine 


containing here and 


word in addition to Inasmuch as they contribute nothing 


ay, and the woi 
e transcribed in — which are legible are of slight interest 
and numbered __ illustrating the vocabulary of Sophocles 
it has been thought better to omit th: 
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bieey 10 


Bvorjxoa, in the same to hear.’ The ia vonehed 
dvjxovora in El. 1407, ‘terrible by Pollux 2. A pagar 


5 


was waiting in the distance v. 22) for the 
return of ri ~ had just Hip 
from Troy (v. 
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(B) Sp iow 748° of 
jas pédabpa vf. 
(Xo.) |va kwetobar 
év| ypovw padi ora 
oly dpa: BéByxle 
d|opdtwv ayxe mpol 
av6 |pos yivar hayeér| a| 
dp lovdds éof 6 €€vos 
|. p Axaotow aioe ar 
|. rérpamrar Toul 
lov tm” arn trl 
ja pH ortv Kako Oe ip 
jovorAn€ edvis ard, 
o|knmTos wpa Tove 
Jél. jn Oavev alerar Kar, 
vd lapas exoun ay etme t. 
ws| avak avdpav *Arpeidy|s 
|. cou tnrod Soxadler ry] 
oon Babeal 


Jao... [.}ra. [ 


221. 8 xeweioOat pap. 


18 The ed. pr. gave -ov érh7?’, but € 
is said to be unsatisfactory, and the 
neighbourhood of ems does not favour 
the verb. A compound with -rA7é would 
be preferable, but, since o is certain before 
v, I can suggest nothing better than dac- 
povorAné, for which cf. datwovos mArAnyh} 
(fr. 961 n.), Aesch. Ag. 1660 daiuovos 
xnr\n Bapela dvoruxXGs wemdnypuevoe. 


222 


222 appears to contain reflections on 
‘the instability of human fortune. Wila- 
mowitz restored rafr’ éyw [dda | ra 
Ovjr’ aOpjoas] edpov’ ovderdmore | [huiv 
year avy radda xal xaxGy [Avots | Tov 


’ 


|. [. .jra Spdod re 

| adda tadr eyo. 
| edpov odderdzroz|€ 
jrav madha Kat Kakaov | 












22 ws supplevit Wilamowitz 


20 dterat is more likely than dfera in — 
a tragic text, although Hunt thinks that 
the latter might have been applied to a 
corpse exposed to the sun. ap over- 
sight the words are inverted in the ed. Jr. 

23 Soxate, a rare word, explained b 
Hesych. 1 p. 526 as equivalent to 
émirnpe?, Soxet, mpoodoxg, is quoted 
Sophron fr. 52 K. wAdov doxdgwr. 


i ap apt 


yap uelylorwv 4 Tixn pebic[rara | > 
barwW traxra Tob déyou [6é ray | 
moTov €]i deinuer, el Opaciv t[wa. Inv. 5 
Hunt thinks r\eiorwy more suitable the 
ueyiorwy to the traces in the papyrus. 


he 
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.totov 7 TKxn peOio{rarar — 5 
v TaXLoTO.: Tov Adyou 
& einpe ei Opacdy 7 


THs TUxNS avacTar| 


ve Gees [eral 


empev (or eldeinuer) is clearly indi- not been convincingly emended, and dol- 
, although the shorter forms are yeay seems sustain ts Dasiouiain fr. 2, 67 
lormal in Attic, as metre shows. But (Athen. 103 B). 
_ Rutherford’s rigid ostracism (New Phryn. 8 ris Tvx ys was perhaps governed by 
}. 455) of the t forms in the plural dvderaroy (?). Cf. Tr. fr. adesp. 394 
snot justified bythe evidence. Thethree mrwyxdv yevéoOar cal dduwy dvdgraror. 
astances in Euripides (Cyc/. 132 dpymuev, ‘ Cast from his high estate.’ 
Tel. 1010 dd.xoinuer , Jon 943 painuer) have 


— 






oe a 
i 
: 
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Welcker (p. 197 ff.) proposed to reconstruct the plot of the 
ysaces from Justin 44. 3 Gallaeci Graecam sibi originem 
mt: siguidem post finem Troiani belli Teucrum morte Aiacis 

invisum patri Telamoni cum non reciperetur, in regnum 

um concessisse atque ibi urbem nomine antiquae patriae 
minam condidisse. inde, accepta opinione paternae mortis, 

m repetisse. sed, cum ab Eurysace Aiacis filio accessu 
ohiberetur, Hispaniae littoribus appulsum loca ubi nunc est 

arthago nova occupasse; inde Gallaectam transisse et positis 

genti nomen dedisse. It is of course unlikely that 
cles knew of Teucer's settlement in Spain, for which 

0 (p. 157) is our earliest authority ; but Welcker uses the 

igments of Accius’ Eurysaces, which was probably adapted 

om Sophocles, in order to fill the gaps in Justin’s account. 
le is not however successful in establishing that the story was 
apable of such dramatic development as his theory requires. 
© answer is given to the question: why did Eurysaces refuse 
ve Teucer, who rather deserved his gratitude’ ? 

fi ts of Accius are in themselves so inconclusive 

ibbeck (Rém. Trag. 419 ff.) is able to give them quite a 

fferent application. ccording to him, Telamon in his old 
» had been driven out of Salamis, and was discovered by 

ucer and Eurysaces living miserably in Aegina. By their 
tip and that of the citizens he was restored to his rights. 
ay ‘ i referred 
es oe ee ron 
yr lage ph He also quotes Varro ding. Lat. 7. 3 Teucer Livii port annes 


ignoratus, but admits that we cannot connect the statement with 
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Ribbeck’s reconstruction of Accius rests upon an extremely 
fanciful and improbable interpretation of the famous passage in 
Cic. pro Sest. 120—123. The difficulties involved are well-known, 
and we do not possess the material necessary for their complete 
solution ; but Madvig’s admirable note, reproduced in Halm’s” 
edition (1845), shows the true way of escaping from the chief of 
them,—the apparent inconsistency of the words zz eadem fabula 
(121) with the statement of the schol. Bob. that Aesopus imported” 
a reference to contemporary politics into his performance in the: 
Eurysaces of Accius. For it is certain that the quotations 
o pater and haec omnia vidi infammari belong to the Andromache 
of Ennius. In view of the currency which Ribbeck’s views have 
obtained, the following remarks may be added: (1) It is a 
desperate expedient to suggest that Aesopus interpolated into 
the Eurysaces a canticum from the Andromache in order to do 
honour to Cicero. (2) The reference to poetae in 123 and the © 
quotation from the Brutus show that Cicero intended to recall 
more than one representation. (3) Since 0 pater in 121 is taken 
from a lament for Eetion, who was killed, it is plain that patrem 
pulsum in the following sentence applies only to the circumstances ~ 
of Cicero, and not to the fate of his prototype. There is no 
ground therefore for inferring that the Eurysaces mentioned the 
exile of a father, and the reference to 7usc. 3. 39, which concerns — 
the banishment of Telamon after the death of Phocus, is beside © 
the mark. (4) The two quotations in 122 must be assigned © 
to the Eurysaces, but there is nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that Teucer was the exile there mentioned towards — 
- whom the Greeks are charged with ingratitude. (5) There is no- 
serious objection to Madvig’s conclusion that the quotations in — 
120 and the beginning of 121 are taken from the Andromache, — 
and refer to a Greek hero whose identity cannot be ascertained. — 
Pseudo-Serv. on Verg. Aen. 1.619 points in another direction: — 
according to him, Teucer and Eurysaces returned from Troy ~ 
in different ships; and, as Teucer arrived first without Eurysaces, © 
Telamon, believing that his grandson was lost, refused to receive — 
Teucer. 
It is at least in favour of Welcker’s view that the events 
which he introduces were subsequent to the withdrawal of — 
Teucer to Cyprus. It does not seem probable that in this play — 
Sophocles gave a different account of the home-coming of Teucer, 
with or without Eurysaces, from that which he made famous in 
the Zeucer. 
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223 


addéacrov 


3 Hesych. I p. 47 dddtacror" Cf. déofa fr. 71 (n.). Later ddétacros 
as « became a philosophical word, being 
wedmorov. Lopoxdijs Eipvedke: (eipved employed to express the certainty of 
od.). To the same effect Phot. ed. knowledge as contrasted with the un- 
ritz. ae 8=Bekk. anecd. p. 344, 28, trustworthiness of opinion: in this sense 

the name of the play is omitted the Stoic wise man was ddégacros (Diog. 


n. fr. 80 de B.). L. 7. 162). 
HPAKAH= 
ETll TAINAPQI ZATYPOI 
HPAKAEIZ KOS 


ithe eleven fragments collected under these titles three are 
from “Hpaxds (with or without carupixds), two from 
apeot, three from ézi Tawap@ (alone or with carupixds 
# gatupo), and two from ‘Hpaxdeloxos. 1 have added the 
wlitary reference to the Cerberus, which, in view of the subject of 


Seg 


he Heracles at Taenarum, can hardly belong to any other play. 
‘ow, Heracles was a very common character in satyr-plays, 
as Welcker (p. 319) showed, although it is generally believed 
the Heracles of Euripides was the earliest treatment of his 
as a subject for the tragic stage’, It is quite possible, 
herefore, that Sophocles wrote more than one satyr-play of 
hich Heracles was the hero ; and, since the proper reference of 

akdeloxos is to the infant Heracles (see on Acovvaicxos, 
17), I agree with Wilamowitz? in thinking that the play 
n by that title did not contain the descent at Taenarum, 
ore probably the legend related in the twenty-fourth idyll 
socritus and the first Nemean ode of Pindar, On the other 
the ent opinion that the Heracles is to be identified 
émi Tawwdpw adtvpor—for that is the most correct of the 
ts—may very well be right. It is, however, more in 
nce with analogy to regard ‘Hpaxdjs 4 éri Tawapy 
f. So also Dhctarme in Rew. Lt. gr. XU 29%. FW. 


published the Anthology of Orion, held that the two plays 


ere ¢ Arguing against this conclusion, Wagner (XA. Aus. vil 149) sug- 
Med that “Hpaxdetoxy was an error for ‘Hpaxde oktm (é«. carvpiny). Por the 
ehetoxos: “HpaxNoxos see Lobeck, /ath. Al. 1 p. 282. 


ee 
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catupo. as alternative titles adopted by the grammarians, than — 
(with Nauck) to speak of ‘HpakdAns éri Tawap@ catupiKes. 

Taenarum was situated at the southern point of the pro- — 
montory which lay to the west of the gulf of Laconia; and a © 
cavern close to the sea-shore was the legendary scene of the — 
final labour of Heracles, his descent into Hades to carry off — 
Cerberus from the under-world. This famous story was known — 
to Homer (® 367, X 623), who, however, does not mention the ~ 
name Cerberus; but whether it was in the execution of this — 
task that Heracles is said to have fought with Hades at Pylos © 
(E 395) is by no means certain. Taenarum is mentioned as the 
entrance to the under-world through which Heracles descended ~ 
by Eur. Her. 23 and Apollod. 2. 123. The incidents of the ~ 
adventure are most fully described by the latter (122—126), but — 
we have no means of connecting Sophocles with any of the ~ 
particulars. It should, however, be noticed that Heracles is said — 
to have returned by way of Troezen (Apollod. 126, Pausan. — 
2. 31. 2: cf. Eur. Her. 615)—probably in consequence of the — 
rescue of Theseus having been effected on the same occasion. ~ 
But the conditions of the satyr-play seem to require that the 
successful issue of the labour should be declared by the re- — 
appearance of Heracles with Cerberus!; and it is therefore 
satisfactory to find evidence of a tradition which brought him — 
back to Taenarum (Pausan. 3. 25. 5). 

From Eustath. //. p. 297, 37 év yodv rots ‘Hpwdsavod eipnrar — 
67t Kidwres of éwt Tawapw catvpo Nauck and Dindorf drew the — 
inference that the chorus in this play consisted of Helots. This — 





is an error, as has been pointed out by Décharme’, Crusius*, and — 


Wecklein‘: the intention of Herodian was to state that the 
satyrs described themselves as Helots, and served in that — 
capacity, just as in the Cyclops they were dodo of Polyphemus, 
and in other plays appeared as smiths (Xvpoxozros), reapers 
(@epiorai), and acolytes (Kyjpuxes). See also p. 71. 

Nauck refers to the opinion of W. Hippenstiel (de Gr. trag. 
princ. fab. nom. diss. Marpurg. 1887, p. 17) that the play was 
produced in the last few years of Sophocles’ life, but does not ~ 
explain his reasons. 


1 Wagner thought that the whole action of the play was subsequent to the return 
of Heracles. : ; 

2 Rev. Et. gr. Xt (1899) 296. 

3 Paroemiographica, Miinchen, 1910, p. 100. , 

4 Telephosmythus, Miinchen, 1909, p. 6. 







4 Schol. x in Aphthon. ed. Rabe 
. Mus. LX 570) é KepBépy be 
oKNijs ANws rH eter (sc. Yuxarywyeiv) 
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prj pow 
- Pollux 10. 110 pooBeréov 5é 
nal Eda katowua xal kXnuaridas 
ra, elmdvros LopoxAdous év 
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224 
—— aAN’ of -Oavdvtes Wuyaywyodvrat povor. 
224 amdoi codd.: corr. Rabe 


is not the title of a play hitherto unknown, 
but merely an alternative name for the 
Heracles at Taenarum, in which we know 
that the carrying off of Cerberus was a 

minent incident. The words may 

ve been spoken by Hermes (or Charon) 
in answer to a request of Heracles for 
guidance. Cf. Verg. Aen. 6. 391 corpora 
viva nofas Stygia vectare carina, | nec 
vero Alciden me sum laetatus euntem | 
accepisse lacu. 


e 225 3 
,. ouvéheyov ta ENN, Gs exxavpdro 


perakd mpoodenoesev 
225. 1 éxxaduara Pollux to. 110 


Cf. Phil. 292 ff. er’ UKa...g0\ov 1% 
Opatiora. Lema 7a wupd occurs - Hat. 
4 134 135. Euripides uses fxxavya 
Sobeohosienliy (cf. bwéxxavua): fr. 1031 
éxxavyua réd\uns leavdy dare xal Opdoous.— 
Bentley proposed rpocdecis elev, which is 
no improvement. Blaydes fills up the 
first line with <ot dé> furéXeyor, 


226 


tpépovor Kpyvys pihaxa Xwpitny dduw. 
226 srpédover codd.: corr. Jacobs | @é\Xa «al codd.: corr. Tyrwhitt 


A serpent guarded the fountain of Ares 


kal d at Thebes (Pausan. g. 10. §): for the 

+...6p4.’ Jacobs (see popular belief connecting serpents with 

we springs see on fr. 362. We may con- 

(2. carupixg) rpdpover. jecture that this fountain should be 

the word xwpirys see on fr. 92, entified with the magic spring at 

Xwpirys Spdxww Aesch. fr. 123-— Taenarum referred to by Pausan. 3. 25. 8. 
227 





Kukh@miov Tpoxov 


So we might speak of the ‘circuit of 
the walls’: cf. Shaksp. Ang /Johm ii. 1. 
asq ‘the roundure of your old-faced 
walls.” No similar instance of rpoxér is 
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quoted from literature and roiyo is now 
read for rpoxoé in schol. Plat. gg. 681 A. 
Cf. Hesych. Iv p. 181 rpoxés* mept- 
Béd\aov, tetxos. In tym. M. p. 453, 
52 Opvyx@ is explained r@ rpoxwpart, 2.2. 
6 mepirpéxwv Kuxdd0ev olov srépavos.— 


“Jebb on Bacchyl. to. 77 points out that 


the legend of the Cyclopes as builders is 
post-Homeric. So far as I have observed, 


228 


Kpetacov Oeois yap % Bpotots xapw dépew. 


228 Orion flor. 5. 9 p. 47, 24 ék 
700 ‘HpaxXetoxou caroupixns. ‘Kpeiocor... 
pépev.’ Dindorf, in agreement with 
Wagner (p. 107,), held that “Hpaxdetoxov 
here and in the source of the next fr. 
was a corruption of ‘Hpaxdéous caruptKod. 
The same line without the mention of 
author or play is quoted in flor. Monac. 
102, with Ge for Geos. 

xapis, a favour once conferred, becomes 
a debt due from the recipient: Az. 522 


229 


Tov Sparta yap tt Kai mabe ddetrerar. 


229 7 dpavri coni. Blaydes | yép Orion: mov schol. Pind. 


229 Orion flor. 6.6 p. 49, 13 éx Tod 
“Hpaxdelsxov Lopoxdéovs. ‘Tov Spavra... 
épeiderat.” Schol. Pind. Mem. 4. 51 
mapa TovTo 0 TparyiKds ‘Tov Sp&vrd mov re 
kal made ddeidera.’? Arrian anad. 6. 
13. 5 kal ru kal lauBetov éreureiy* Tov dé 
vodv elvat Tod lapBelov, drt Tw Te Spavte 
Kal wade éotw ddpeduevov. A very 
similar line is attributed to Aeschylus 
(fr. 456) by Stob. ec/. 1. 3. 24 p. 56, 22 W. 
and Theoph. ad Azfol. 2. 37: dpdcavre 
yap To Kal waGeiv dpeiierar. It is not 
unlikely that the ascription to Aeschylus 
is due to recollection of and confusion with 
Cho. 312 Spdoavte rabeiv, rpryépwv wos 
Trade pwvei. 

The oldest statement of the primitive 
lex talionis in Greek appears to be the 
line (sometimes ascribed to Hesiod) which 
Arist. eth. WN. 5. 5. 11325 25 calls 7d 
‘PadapdvOvos Sixaoy: ef xe mdf Td 7’ 
pete dixn x’ l0cia yévarro. ‘To the passages 


. 
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only the walls of Mycenae and Tiryns 
are mentioned as having been erected by 
then, although Argos as the name of the - 
district is sometimes introduced (Eur. 
J. A. 534). See Wilamowitz on Eur. 
Her. 15, 945. Here it may be assumed 
that Mycenae is referred to, as the home 
of Eurystheus: cf Pind. fr. 169. 7 


xdpes xdpw yap éorw 7 rixrove’ dei, Eur. 
Hel. 1234. And the gods may be trusted — 
to fulfil their obligations, whereas you 
can never be sure of a man (Aesch. fr. — 
399, Soph. fr. 667).—xdpw dépev, like © 
xdpw éxew, is ambiguous in itself, and — 
may mean to ge¢ a boon, as in O. 7. 764- 
Hence there must be some doubt as to — 
the exact force of O. C. 779 67 obbév 7 


xdpes xdpw pépor. 





cited above add Aesch. Ag. 1562 miuver 
dé pluvovros év Opdvy Aros | wabeiy rov 
éptavra, Soph. Ant. 927 bh mrelw Kaxa| — 
wdboev } Kal Spaow éxdixws éué, Antiph. — 
fr. 58 Diels doris 6€ Spdoew pév olerac 
rods mé\as xax@s, melcecOar 5 ot, oF 
awopover. See also fr. 962. | 

Blaydes has good cause for proposing _ 
7@ dpavr., for which he quotes Eur. fr. — 
10, besides Aesch. fr. 456. He might — 
have made his case much stronger, for — 
the usage appears to be invariable: see — 
Phil. 1421, £1. 1173, Eur. Ade. 419, 782, 
Andr. 1271 f., Or. 1245, Lys. 25. 11. In 
other words, ddeikerar does not seem to 
have become impersonal, like mpémet, 
mpoonxe, and the rest. For the shifting 
usage of these verbs see Kuehner-Gerth — 
11 27, and it is of course arguable that 
éetherat here may have suffered extension — 
after their analogy. 


ey ML.) Wake 
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—- Toryap iwd) duddfar xoipov wore Seopiav 
3 230 xoipov...decuiay Casaubon: xoipos...deculuw AC 


Athen. 375 D xotpor 3’ of “Iwves Dindorf gave rovyap “Id dei,—an eas 
Onr\eay, re A pt remedy, Fit were possible to see tse! 

$s. ‘rovyap... de- for connecting Io with this play. 
0 RS ae t is much more likely that Bergk was 
fragment has not yet been success- right in making Cerberus the object of 
estored, but Casaubon’s xoipow gvddta, but his reading rév yap ludy 
opulay is made all but certain b (venomous) is not altogether convincing, 
ol. on Ar. Lys. 1073, which although the epithet might be supported 
cited : ro dé tov fxxe by Hor. Carm. 3. 11. 19 saniesgue manet 
5 elvat, @ rods véovs | ore trilingui, and more particularly by 
> wepidjcavres. viv 5¢ the rationalized version of Hecatacus 
ae. ¢ poecnenes eas 1 7) cet ss 3. 23. 4 a 
waitpépovew. [The confusion ‘Exaraios péy hows Abyor cipa 
note indicated by Rutherford does eixéra, du gioas él Tawdpy rpagira 
ct the present question.) Further,  devdv, cAn@fwa: 2" Acdou xéva, dr: dec Tov 
Scholars have attempted to extract SyxOévra rebydvac rapavrixa bd roi lod" 







Sy | ei shih wes 
in bis edition of the Fragments. Blaydes rovyap adriy dei. 


231 
ayavov EvAov 


p- «2, 12 Hesych.1 p. 14 dyarov’ 1d xareayds dvd 
Avow ddov. Suid. so. dyavor. wrpowapote- 
yap abry cal vewrdpa = rovws 7d Kareayds EdAor, f 7d PpvyarQder 
wre Kal trowov pds 7) xarcayiwar. of 38 7d 
‘Eri T dweMxnrov. 
7) Kareayés, We infer that was particularly 
Eustath. //, p.200, em to describe firetwood, and was 
Ael. et Pausan. ps used substantivally like @pé-yaror. 
Tatra’ dyavév’ ndeed, it is not quite clear whether 
. wore d¢ bdo is quoted from 5S les or is part 
érépy 84, of the explanation. The limitation of 
wporapotvrivws «al meaning distinguishes Jb ark — 6. 
Tpayixdrepov B4, @nei, ards, orey-ards, avs, W are 
ree. fe sane bah aed Fer ihe lonkion 
335, 10 ectival, For t ing 
ie cal sof a to make a fire cf. Phil. 294 
= ed.  §6\or ri Opaiea:. Note the coincidence 
48 de B.). with fr. 225. 
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232 


adadiav 


232 Hesych. I p. 113 ddadlav* 
movnplav, ataklav, Lodoxdjs 'Emirava- 
plots (émi macevdpors cod. : corr. Casaubon). 
Dindorf infers that this play was called 
*Emcrawdpio by the grammarians, who 
assumed that such was the name of the 
satyrs. Nauck quotes Cramer, anecd. 
Oxon.1 p. 59, 8 ért Tawdpw’ Excrawd pros. 

L.and S. prudently omit this mysterious 
word, and Ellendt’s remark ‘dictum 
quasi kaxod\adia’ is not very helpful. 
One might guess that there is some 
confusion with ddadkd (or ddradai, 


dd\adayd?), explained as movynpla <xal> — 
dratia <rod dadely>. ddadkh was a 
wild tumultuous cry: cf. Pind. fr. 208 — 
baviat 7 ddadal 7’ épwoudévwn pupatyere — 
atv kdévm, Eur. Phoen. 335. Now see 
Etym. M. p. 55, 48 adadh, 6 PbpuBos cat 


i dvapOpos pwvy...xal ddadnrés, 6 OdpuBos, — 


mapa Thy dhadhv,  KaTa oTépnow ToD 


Aadew (2.¢. inarticulate), 7 Kar’ érlracw, — 


olov 6 modUAados dxAos. On the other — 


hand, dAados seems to mean fumultuous — , 


rather than dumb in Plut. def. or. 51 
p- 438 B. 


233 
.pye Lov 


233 Hesych.1I p. 272 dpyéuwv’ trav 
év Tots d6POaduols AevKwudtwv: ot dé 
b6POartmav (6@0adkudy cod.). Logpoxd7js 
émt Tawdpw carupixy. Ct. Ltym, A. 


- p- 135, 36 dpyeuov, 70 kara mdfos ~yevd- 


pevov Nevkwua ev TS OGOaluw* wapa 7d 
dpyov 76 Aevxdv. Erotian gloss. Hippocr. 
p- 47, 10. Eustath. Od. p. 1430, 60 
attributes the explanation of the word to 
Didymus. Pollux 2. 65 has the form 
dpyeyos (cf. Etym. Gud. p. 73, 6): &pyeuos 


70 Kadovmevoy NevKwua, Kal 6 TodT’ éxwv 


GvOpwros émdpyeuos. It seems that 
dpyeues was the name of the disease, and 
dpyeuov of the part affected; and, as 
Ellendt remarks, a doubt was raised to 
which of the two the word in Sophocles 
should be referred. The view taken by 
Didymus is to be preferred. Pollux 2. 
146 says that the upper part of the nails 
was called dpyeuo. In Latin argema is 
used as a neut. sing. : see Zhesaurus s.v. 
Albugo and Leucoma are still technical 
terms in modern medicine. 





234 


ov Kaper 


234 Phot. /ex. p. 359, 25 odk wpitev* 
ov BAdwre. ZodoxdAys év emt Tawdpy 
(repdpox cod.) carvpas. The right reading 
was recovered from Hesych. III p. 237 
ov Kwpet* ob} BYdmrre, ov wnpot. Cf. IL 


(p- 566 kwoet Kaxoupyel, BAdwret, Koover 


(kod\ver cod.), mnypot, with Kwepnréos’ 

Bdamréos, and Kw@yots* Kédovars. 
Wagner and M. Schmidt suggested that 

the error of Photius might be explained 


_ by supposing Sophocles to have written ov 


kwet Eévov (or Eévovs). H. thought that 
the original form of the entry might have 
been <ov Kwpel:> ob kwPifer* ob BAamret. 


The original meaning of kw@ds was 
probably ‘blunt, dull,’ as in Hom. A 390 
Kwpoy yap Bédos avdpds avadxidos ovri- 
davoto, Cf. O. 7. 290 Kwha kai wadal’ 
érn. The common use for ‘deaf’ or 
‘dumb’ was a special application, but — 
the ancient grammarians, and even Porson 
on Eur. Or. 1279, reversed the history of 
the word. For the wider meaning of the 
verb cf. Anacr. fr. 81 al dé wev ppéves 
éxxexwpéara: “tym. M. p. 322, 22, 
quoting the passage, gives mapaSeBAau- 
pévat etoty as a paraphrase. 
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Besides that of Sophocles, we have a record of plays 
nposed with this title by Phrynichus', Philocles, and Cleophon. 
Accius also wrote an Erigona, as we shall see. There is nothing 
in the three references to it in his brother's correspondence to 
w the character of the Erigona composed or translated by 
icero (Cic. Q. fr. 3. 1, 6, 9). 
elcker (p. 215) identified this play with the Adées* (see 
), on the ground that, inasmuch as Aletes and Erigone 
ther and sister, the son and daughter of Aegisthus and 
‘taemnestra, and Orestes was the opponent of both, a divided 
tion is not to be thought of. There is nothing in the fragments 
ascribed to either title which assists or hinders the identification ; 
but, though Welcker is probably right in his view of the Aktes, 
it by no means follows that the Erigone refers to the same series 
of events. 
he name of Erigone was familiar to the Athenians in 
xion with the curious festival known as (for which 
: the commentators on Verg. Georg. 2. 389), at which was sung 
» song known as aAjjris. Several aetiological legends arose 
account for the obsolete and unintelligible titles, of which 
need only refer to two. 
1) In the first of these Erigone is still the daughter of 
hus, but she is brought to Athens as the accuser of Orestes 
the Areopagus. The most explicit account is preserved 
 Seacage M. p. 42, 3 déyerar yap “HUpuyovny tiv AiyiaBou rai 
Kyu TT pas fecains, oiv Tuvdapep 7H wanmp édOeiv 
nvate, KaTnyopnooveav ees adrorubivra (? -0s) 8é, 


tried for the death of Aegisthus, and this no doubt accounts 
for the appearance of Erigone, his nearest surviving relative, 

s accuser. Cf. Dictys dell. Troi. 6. 4. In Apollod. epit. 6. 25 
Orestes is said, according *to different accounts, to have been 
rought to trial either the Erinyes or by Tyndareus or 

Erigone. Tyndareus doubtless appears in two of these 
ages as claiming retribution for the death of his daughter 


Probably no not the Haigh, 7ragic Dra 
vau juble ie: Ant aad Heics (p- 69), ub tha pan carailels which 
oe Sega quite 
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Clytaemnestra!. According to others, Orestes married Erigone ; 
(Tzetz. Lycophr. 1374), and Cinaethon (fr. 4, EGF p. 197) — 


mentioned Penthilus, their son. 


(2) Another legend made Erigone the daughter of Icarius, ; 
by whom Dionysus was hospitably entertained, and to whom he ~ 
gave a wine-skin, with instructions to spread abroad the © 


knowledge of the newly bestowed blessing. Icarius, with his 


daughter Erigone and his dog Maera, came to Attica in the ' 


course of his mission, and freely bestowed his wine upon the 
rustics. The intoxicating results which followed convinced the 


shepherds that they had been poisoned, and they straightway ~ 
cudgelled Icarius to death. The dog Maera by her howls guided — 
Erigone to her father’s unburied body ; and Erigone, distraught 


with sorrow, hanged herself on a neighbouring tree. The 
punishment of heaven fell upon the guilty Athenians, who at 
length appeased the divine resentment by the institution of a 
festival (aiwpa, oscilla) in honour of Erigone. See Hygin. 
fab. 130, Ov. Jozs 611 ff, Aelian nat. an. 7. 28, Nonn. Dionys. 
47. 34—264. The literary sources of this story have not been 
traced to any earlier writer than Eratosthenes, who wrote an 
elegy entitled Evrigone (E. Maass, Anal. Eratosth. p. 132). 
Ribbeck (Rdm. Trag. p. 621) develops the view that the Erigone 
of Sophocles was the daughter of Icarius, correcting év cunpuyovn 
or opupiyovn the reading of the MSS in Erotian (fr. 236) to 
év aatupixyn Hpiyovn. He points out that the reception of 
Dionysus with his chorus of satyrs by the Attic peasants offered 
suitable opportunities for comic episodes. 

On the whole, though the evidence is insufficient to determine 
the contents of the Erigone, the balance of probability is against 
Welcker’s identification. Against Ribbeck’s view must be set 
the fact that the fragments of Accius’ play undoubtedly relate to 
the story of Orestes, and he himself inclines to the identification 
of the Hrigona with the Agamemnonidae. The frequent 
occurrence of the title suggests that it was suitable to a tragedy 
rather than to a satyr-play. Maass (of. ce¢. p. 133n5) adds that 
before Ribbeck’s conjecture is approved we must satisfy ourselves 
that the Icarian Erigone was known as early as Sophocles*. 


: “Wagner suggested that Tyndareus appeared in the character of the legal repre- 
sentative of Erigone, who could not have conducted the accusation in person owing to 
her juristic incapacity. On the other hand, if Aletes was adult, there was no reason 
for the introduction»of Tyndareus into the A/etes, and consequently fr. 646 belonged 
rather to the Z7zgone. 

2 The same remark applies to Haigh’s classification of the plays of Phrynichus, 
Philocles, and Cleophon (p. 477 ff.). 





xiaty adbeast 











- 595, 9 Tomdfew- 
metrOas, irovoeiv... 

“a dé... 
£tym. M. 
Suid. s.v. rordfew. Cf. 


- Erotian. géoss. Hippocr. p. 128, 
poi )* Kpupator, ws 


pupator, 
is refers to the 


om}. See p. 174) Aé-ywr ‘vv 3"... dEawdderOo." 
pdprnras 6 | wal év lpvyeveig (fr. 312). 

6 Trwoxpdrns (de arte 10, Vi 18 Littr.) 
rout ‘ob@ev bri Kail 


evid of the 

h is so 

in favour of the form dragpos that 
to be an 

The 

of 
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235 


a 8e 


tomalw, tavr idly cadas Oédw. 


Aesch. Ag. 1368 7d yap rordfar rod cdg’ 
eidévax Biya. Similarly Soph. Zrach. 
425 tabrd 8 obyi yiyverat, | ddxnow eixeiy 
xdfaxpiBGoa Adyor. 


236 


vov 8 eipn vradpos e€ aitav ews 
amdeorev te Kavtdos e€arrwXero. 
236. 1 iwrodpos codd. 


Tixés, 6 wavixds. The in Eur. 
4c. describes the entrance of Odysseus 
into Troy disguised as a beggar: @Sa «ai 
wdpos | kara wok bradpov dup’ Eywr | 
paxodéry orolg «ré. The followi 

explanations have been given: (1) wit 

the face of an idiot, (2) blear-eye:, 
rheumy, (3) tear-stained, (4) treacherous 
(or disguised?). The first three assume 
that the origin of the word is to be traced 
either to Adpwr or to d@pés, and the only 
ancient evidence in their favour, apart 
from the scholium, is an alternative gloss 


in “ig 9c irypaciay ftyor dupe 
appy. The balance is strongly on the 
side of the rendering «pv@aios, and there 
is nothing against it except that we do 
not know the history of the word. 
Whether it has anything to do with 
dgpbs, meaning, as J. suggests, * having 
foam en — brovios), must remain 
uncertain. The restorations proposed, 
viv Sips jw (Herwerden), viv 3 dpe’ 
Gropdvos (Ellendt), and curiiye 5 
Owappor, t abrav tws (M. Schmidt), are 
not convincing. J. conjectured rir 3° elpr 
‘ , ‘fermenting secretly"; but 
what is to be made of ¢& abrav? betha 
viv 3 elpre Gphy Orappos 4 abrar, ix. 
insensibly their consciousness left them. 
The scribe’s eye from one p to 
the other, and the of » was due to its 
being written above the line (Cobet, Var. 
Lect. p. $30). KR. Ellis (C. A. 1X 108) 
thought dat Grogpos was a mistake for 
b (cf, rodopd —a hollow { 3 
but this view hardly gives sufficient weight 
to the evidence that Oragpos existed with 
the meaning ‘secret.’ Headlam tenta- 
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tively suggested "Ipis ws...€& adyav (C. R. 
XIII 3). Blaydes: viv & e&pis tragpos 
<w tis or éyéver’> é€& KTé. 

2 Headlam on Aesch. Ag. 352 of rav 
édévres abfis dvOahoiev dv quotes many 


774. Nauck, comparing Eur. /e/. 106, 
/. T. 715, was inclined to substitute dv7-— 
amwXero for ékarddero. éfarwdero, how-— 
ever, illustrates the Sophoclean tendency 
to use compounds with éé, for which see 


_Pausan. 4. 33. 7). 


similar phrases for ‘the biter bit.’ So fr. on fr. 524, 4. 


OAMY PAZ 


The scene of the play was the neighbourhood of Mt Athos, as_ 
appears from fr. 237. For the connexion of Thamyras with this” 
district cf. Eustath. Il. p. 299, 5 kal 6re &y TH ‘Akty ™ Trepl TOV 
"AOwv Oapmvpis 0 Opak éBacirevce. Conon 7 eis rHv Anrny Tapa- 
ryevomevn Tiktet (sc. vy) KoDpov Oapupiy ds HAHoas él TocodTOV © 
nKe Kapwdias, as Kai Bacihéa opav Kaitrep érnrUTHy dvTa LKvOas — 
momoacGar. The object of such stories was to account for the ~ 
prevalence of the legend of Thamyras | in various parts of the © 
country. Strabo fr. 35 p. 331 ev de TH AKTH TavTy (2.e. the coast © 
at the foot of Mt Athos) Oapuprs 0 0 Opée éBacideuce, TOV adTav t 
eTLTNOEVLATwY yeyovas wv Kai ‘Opdzvs\. 3 

In Homer, as Leaf has pointed out, Thamyras is a travelling — 
rhapsode, and, whether by Oechalia is meant the Thessalian — 
or the Messenian town—a point about which even the Alexan- — 
drian critics were divided (Waser in Pauly-Wissowa VI 1360)— ~ 
the scene of his punishment is Dorium in Messene? (Strabo 350, — 
See B 594—600 


Adpiov, év0a tre Modoat 
avTOmevat Oauupw Tov Opyixa tradoav ao.dis, 
OixarinGev iovta Tap Evpdrov Oixarsijos- 
oTEvTO yap evXOmeEvos viKNoeUED, elmrep av avtai 
Modoar aetooter, Kovpat Avos airyoxovo" 
ai dé xKorwadpevar mnpov Gécav, avtap aovdnv 
Geatrecinv adedovto Kai éxrAéaSov KiGapiotuv. 





The critics are not agreed whether wnpov means ‘blind,’ or is to” 
be explained by the loss of the power of minstrelsy. It will also 
be observed that Homer does not speak of a formal contest 
between Thamyras and the Muses; and his account might 
be taken to imply nothing more than that Thamyras was 


1 Riese in Jahrb. f. Philo. XXIII 233 thinks the inference as to the scene of 
Sophocles’ play doubtful. 
* Statius follows Homer: Zhed. 4. 181 Getico...flebile vati | Dorion; hic fretus 
doctas anteire canendo| Aonidas mutos Thamyris damnatus in annos | ore simul 
citharaque (quis obvia numina temnat?) | conticuit praeceps. 
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ned for his insolent boast’. In [Eur.}] Rhes. 916—925 the 
S. “coming (I suppose) from Parnassus or Pieria, have to 
ae Strymon to meet the Thracian Thamyras in the 
bourhood of Mt Pangaeum : 


Pirappovos Tai, THS €pijs Fw ppevos: 
dBprs yap, i o éadmre, Kai Moved épis 
Texely fe eOnxe TOveE dvornvov ryovov. 
mepaoa yap 6) trotapious bia pods 
‘éxtpois erhadny Xrpupovos purarpiors, 
Gr’ nOopev yijs XpveoBwdov €s Eras 
Tlayyacov dpryavo.rw -Ratcats 
Movoai peyiorny eis Epw perwdia 

Krew Topiary Opyxi, edruphseauer 
Oudapupe, bs jpav Torr edévvacev téxvnr. 


Jes- mentions a regular contest, and the punishment of 
d but does not state that Thamyras was also deprived 
is: etaicat skill. There can hardly be any doubt that both 
hments belonged to the Sophoclean story (cf. frs. 241, 244), 
Shall see. Both are recorded by Apollod. 1. 17, who gives 
- rs of the conditions of the contest : it was agreed, 
s, that if Thamyras was successful, the Muses would accept 
1 as a suitor; but that if he failed, he should lose whatever 

aap To the same effect is schol. Hom. B 595 Opak 
ippovos vios* éavT@ b¢ dpice Tis pev Hrtns Tiy (ae 
Vv, THS Ba viens ydpov pas tar Movodv. gaci dé adrov 
Paduav Tov wev yravnov exe, Tov be pérava. tore be 
Tov érepoy amwdrecev. The scholiast means that 
nyras lost the black eye. Although guilty of a ludicrous 
sion, the writer of this scholium derived his information 
the histrionic tradition. If, therefore, the sources which he 
dealt with the dramatic aspect of the story, or, in other 
. with the play of Sophocles, it is perhaps legitimate to 
that the conditions which he mentions go back to the same 
mal. The allusion of the scholiast is explained by the 
ption of the mask of Thamyras in Pollux 4. 141 as having 
and one black eye: cf. the use of yAavewpa, yAavKdrns, 
Aavewors in medical writers. Lessing explained the 
ement as a conventional method of depicting blindness, 
h was made effective by the actor turning one side or the 
te the spectators as occasion required : that is to say, after 


d. 3. 67 and Pausan. 4. 33. 7 follow the Homeric account, and it is clear 
ee ae ee’ .’ For other cases of blinding as the punish- 
pps see Gruppe, p. 10025. Hence, according to Plut. de meus. 3 p. 1152 B, 
is said to have composed a poem on the war of the Titans against the gords, 
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the blinding of Thamyras, the actor, whose mask could not be 
changed, took care to present to the audience the grey eye only. 
He quoted Quintil. 11. 3. 74 i comoediis...pater tlle, cuius 
praccipuae partes sunt, quia interim concitatus interim lenis est, 
altero erecto altero composito est supercilio: atgque td ostendere 
maxime latus actoribus moris est, quod cum tis quas agunt partibus 
congruat, ; 

We have no indication of the manner in which the plot — 
was developed. This only is certain, that Thamyras passed — 
from supreme good fortune to utter misery as the result of 
UBpis. One scene seems to have attained universal celebrity— — 
that in which the wretched hero, blind and—what was even — 
worse—deprived in his blindness of the art which might have 
been his solace, in anger snaps the strings of his lyre and 
shatters the frame; then, desolate and inconsolable, sits surrounded — 
by the broken fragments. Such at least is a fair inference from — 
the works of art described by Pausanias 9. 30. 2 and especially — 
10. 30. 8: Oapupid. dé eyyvs abeCopeve rou I] edia SvePOappévar 
ai oypers Kal TaTreLvoy €s array OX ba. €oT!, Kal 7) Koun TONM) pev 
emi THS Kepanijs, ToAAH S€ avT@ Kab év Tobs yevelous AUpa be 
Eppimrrat T pos Tots Todt, KATEAYOTES auTis ot THES Kal ai xopbai 4 
KaTEppwyviat. 

A circumstance in the Homeric account of Thamyras which — 
has hardly received any attention is his connexion with Eurytus, — 
from whose home at Oechalia Thamyras is said to have started — 
on his way to Dorium. Now, Eurytus is the counterpart of — 
Thamyras in another sphere: taught the use of the bow by © 






Apollo, he challenged his master and was slain in punishment 


(Hom. @ 224 ff.). These kindred spirits are coupled by Lucian 
piscat. © eo Goris ovv Taira eb TeTovOas Tap vnav KaKes av 
eimeiy emrixerpnaerey evepyeTas av6pas, agp av civat TLS edo€er ; i 
€xTOs €¢ pn KATA TOV Odpupw 7) # Tov Evputov ein THY puow @S Taig — 
Movoais avradew, Tap wv etanpe THY @OonD, uy] T@® ‘ATroAX@ve 
epidaive, évavtia tofevwv, Kai Tavita Sorhps évte ths Tokuchs. 
This is probably an instance where the heroes of two similar 
stories have been brought into association with each other, just 


as Heracles and Eurytus, the rival bowmen, are for different 


reasons variously connected. 

In Athen. 20 F and vzt. Soph. 4 (p. 1 Blaydes) it is said that 
Sophocles himself played the harp at the representation of 
the play. It is unnecessary to adopt Welcker’s view that 
Sophocles appeared in the character of Thamyras: in fact, 
the writer of the Lz/e negatives this assumption by stating 
that Sophocles differed from the older tragedians in that he 
relinquished the position of an actor owing to his pixpodavia. 
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‘the votive tablet supposed to have been painted by 
gnotus for Sophocles after the production of this play see 
in O. Jh. 8. 35 ff. There is no literary evidence of 
stence. 


The name Thamyras belongs properly to the eponymous 

of festal gatherings (Hesych. II p. 300). In regard to its 
, Oapvpas is said to be the Attic or @apuprs (Cyrill. dex. ap. 
ner, anecd. Par. IV p. 183, 14), and is attested for Sophocles 
repaid of our authorities. See also Adam on Plat. 


A. 
The proverb @dpupis (or “Awupis) paiverar applied to those 
conduct bears the aspect of folly, but is really prompted 
far-seeing wisdom, has nothing to do with the minstrel 
san. fr. 201 Schw.). 


237 
Opjocav ocKxomiay Znvos ’APdov 


_ Eustath. //. p. 358, 40 dr: 52 9(Gruppe, Gr. Afyth. p. 1104,), was 
7~@ honoured as a sanctuary of Zeus: Aesch. 
), Sndot, paci, Lopoxdjjs dv» Ag. 297 'Adwov alos Znvis. Hesych. 1 
ds p. 66, possibly, as Nauck thinks, with 
SF iis Gilad which wt ceo"Ane 100 Secs Rolain 
passage iad whi "i Too ldpuudvos dvdads, 
d to, Hera leaves Olympus, and Zeds. Mela (2. 31) speaks of the summit 
snowy mountain-tops of Athos as always rising far above the 
touching the lower clouds, so that the altar of Zeus remained 
él wébvrov éBicero untouched by rain. For the connexion 
ne ot ag beara of Thamyras with this district see Intro- 
ke other high places 


ductory Note. 
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— 5é Avpar Kai payadides 
ta 7 év “EdAnow fda’ ndvpedy 


Apollo- case of a foreign word it might have 

- By Sache, Fatgeria been Seudaeiiie lengthened, than that 
with reference to the Meineke was right in reading wayadides. 
82 dy Gayipg ‘enxrai... It should, however, be noticed that though 
“ex. p. 239, 15 the last syllable of the acc. oy, 9a 
. ore Lopo- is short in Diogenes fr. 1, 10 (Nauck, p. 
777), ita rs to be long in Anacreon tr. 

is a periphrasis for 18 (ua Bergk). The material avail- 
See on frs. 241 and able is insufficient for the purpose of dis- 
the first syllable of this —tinguishing between ryeris and pdyades ; 
short; but it a but both belong to the clase of foreign, 
whole more likely that in the é¢. oriental, stringed instruments, as 
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contrasted with the lyre (or pdpuryé) 
and the later x@dpa. Both mnxris and 
udyadis were Lydian: see Pind. fr. 125, 
Telestes fr. 5. 4, Diogenes fr. 1. 6, Athen. 
634 F. As such they are opposed to the 
native Greek instruments mentioned in 
the next line. They were alike also in 
being played by the hand without the 
plectrum (xwpis mAjxtpov dia Yarpwod 
Aristox. ap. Athen. 635 B). Hence 
Hesych. 111 p. 61 payadlides* dpyava 
wadrixd, and Phot. szr. 

2 £dava is not elsewhere applied to 
musical instruments, but it seems to be 
the intention to give a generic descrip- 
‘tion of stringed instruments, which would 
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Tpiywvos 


239 
Tprywvov rovtov Kal LZodoxdyjs €v pev 


240 


/, / 4Q>, 7 
mpoToda pédea Tad Coa KdEéopev 
Tpoxysa Badowya xepeor Tddecr 


240. 
kAvoxev Choer., kralouac Ambr. 


240 Choeroboscus in Hephaest. 
enchir. p. 60, 17 (=217, 9 Consbr.) 
Tpoxaios dé (sc. Aéyerat 6 xopetos), érerdn 
6 Lopoxdr\js év Te Oaptpa (Oautp U, 
Oaptpide K) not ‘ rpdroda,..addecr.’ 
Anon. Ambros. ap. Studemund azecd. 1 
p- 226, 18 dd Kal ob'rws KéxAynTar ws dad 
TaY xXopey xopetos Tapaywyes. 6 ~yoiv 
Lopoxdyjs év TH Oapipa (copoxdrjjs 7a 
Oduvpa cod.) @not ‘rpiowda...rddecow.’ 

1 mpémoSa has not been explained ; 
but Campbell, who compares mporodi fev, 
not unreasonably suggests that it may 
mean ‘ ‘‘ giving forwardness to the feet,” 
z.e. ‘inciting to motion.”’ That is to 
say, the strict sense is ‘moving forward.’ 
Schneidewin (2%. Mus. 11 297) supposed 
that the chorus, followers of Thamyras, 
are contrasting the slow processional 
chant of the Muses (zpéroda) with the 
vigorous and sionate strains which 
they have heard (ra 6° dea «Avouer) from 
their master. No help is given by the 
gloss in Phot. Suid. mpémodes- peyddous 


Athen. 183 E pryuoveter dé rot 


1 mpoowia Ambr. | 7é5¢é ce Ambr. | xAéouey Herwerden: xAatouev vel — 
2 xepol rédecow Ambr. | 








cover both the Avpa and the xOdpa. 
Ellendt refers to Hesych. Wl p. 171 
toava’ ...xupiws dé€ 7a éx EvAwy ébeoueva 
7 \t@wv. The lyre was the oldest stringed © 
instrument and was in general use, whereas — 
the cithara was for the most part roe ape 
by professional musicians. See Guhl and 
Koner, p. 201 ff.; Susemihl-Hicks on 
Arist. fol. p. 601. There was also a 
difference of material : the sounding-box — 
of the lyre was made of tortoise shell, and — 
that of the cithara with wood or metal. — 
But it would be wrong to restrict the — 
meaning of gaya so as to make it apply 
solely to the wood-work of the cithara. 


Mvoois (fr. 412) ...kat év Oaptpa. For q 
the rpiywvos see on fr. 412. 


médas €xovres. Nauck suggested rpécoda 
from the reading of the cod. Ambr., so 
that mpédcoda pédXea should=mpooddca ; 
but there is no evidence for an adj. 
mpocodos, and there are other objections. — 
—k«éopev (see cr. n.) seems to pro- 
vide the required sense, and xAvovoac is 
given for xAéovsa: by the codd. in Eur. — 
ZI. A. 1046. The conjecture, which — 
occurred to me independently, has been _ 
anticipated by Herwerden, Headlam and — 
Tucker. Herw. wrote mpémroXe meyaXe, — 
rade ce kAéouev. But the break in the 

synaphea is objectionable: can rade 

kNedueva be right? Headlam (C. &. 

x11 3) formerly proposed ravvetxvauova, — 
thinking that the corruption was caused — 
by the compound epithet,—a tendency — 
illustrated in C. R. XV 17 and in his nn. © 
on Aesch. Ag. 50, 1480. But the pes ; 
of Arctinus on which he relies (p- 51 K.) 
describes the attitude to be adopted in 
hurling a spear, and is not relevant ; nor 
is the metre satisfactory. Subsequently 


Reg Se SAD A 




















“mn to have changed his mind ; for 
c. aa 434 n- he proposed ra 3° S00 
OL , or as an alternative, 


* With rapid movement of arms and 
* The reference is to the rhythmical 

of the eso aman 3 

were as i rar mres as the 

symp. 21 obdér dpyov re0 spares 

t ”, anv’ aua kai rpdxmos 


tr. P. 102g3.— 
forms xéperr and wédecr are unique, 


241. 


1 Athen. 175 F Tod 5é povaddov 
% Loon Fs pay év Oapipa obrws* 
2p etvake Pollux 4. 75 
os elpnua pdy éorw Alyvrriwy, 
ras 3e bo ZopokNijs dv Oaptiprdr. 
that the fragment 
futended to ibe the supersession 
the various barbaric instruments men- 
ed in it; but it is much more likel ys 
ee. co it formed part of t 


no Thay alg form see Jebb on 
songs resoundi 
harp as Te pt bers (|.) xporgr 
may be taken to imply the existence 
endl plies in the sense of fo beat 
, 4.4, to produce a melody by strik- 
(the , with wédos as acc. of result, 
unlike ur. Ton 168 aiudtecs gdds. 
% the phrase, though correct 
tself, is made easier by the agen 
ryxridwr, to which xpornrav mig sing 
et 


z iy Henney ted (hb og 
marion (cited by H. in C. 7 XVI 
In £i. 714 Kréwou Kxpornrav 
is the noise of the bumping cars, 


ra teat (Tr. fr. ad ) 
fr. ’ 3 ' 

pets oot sons edentia ae ahewe 
Hesych. 1 p. 

oe sence Mii Lateeaatas 


107 
ore 
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if sound, but are related to xéperar (Hes. 
Theog. 519) and wider: as xeipeor to 
xelpero:, So the ordinary forms péAeo:, 
éxeot are reduced from péXeooi, recor: 

see Monro, #. G.2 § 102. Nauck at one 
time proposed to substitute xepl re wodi 
re, but the traditional forms are perhaps 
defensible. The metre consists of resolved 
trochaic tetrapodies, such as are occasion- 

ally found in Euripides (Phoen.1030, Hel. 

348) and Aristophanes (Zys. 12 79) 3 but 
not, I believe, elsewhere in Sophocles. 
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@XWKE yap KpoTnTa myKTidwv pédm, 
Avpar povavdots TE YElLwVTEWs 
vaos OTEpHpa Kwpacdons. 


1 @xwke Herwerden: ofywxe codd. 


pndé ovyxporeicbar unde cupreceiv abrois. 
See also on fr. 465. -—The wyxris was a 
Lydian species of harp, on is asso- 
ciated with the rplywroy (or -os), a 
Phrygian vo harp (Dict. Ant. 
11 106 b). Cf. fr. 412. (J-) Telestes 
fr. 5, 4 Tol & d&vpuivas wyxridwr 
Yaruois xpéxov | Addvow Oyrovr, It was 
played without the plectrum: see note 
on fr. 238. 

2 povatrcs: the clpryt povond\apos, 
or flute, as distinguished from the odpeyé 
modvnd\apos, or Pan's pipe (Dict. Ant. u 
840a). See also Susemihl-Hicks on 
Arist. fol. 5. 6. 1341* 18. 

The words which follow are ho —— 
corrupt; ‘nihil dispicio’ is Kaibel’s 
verdict. The following conjectures may 
be recorded: (1) Nauck: Adpa péravdol 
0 ols éxalpoper réws, Campbell adds for 
¥. 3 ordpny’ dvias <#60> xoluyels 7’ 
dans. This attractive suggestion recalls 
fr. 314,317. (2) Herwerden: ipa pbravdor 

obs rixn, xeimiov Srwe | vads répeura, 
kwpacas’ dviprace; but, as J, points 
out, neither répeura nor xcwadeac’ is 
satisfactory. (3) Jebb, accepting Mpa 
povavhel 0’, says: ‘I had thought of 
(1) Ray to =x’ oluny réws, | wrote 
tpnuor « ac’ <dry>.,. or (2) of 
caréay’ oluny Oeds | rots Epnuor comieas...’ 
(4) Biaydes thought that ract concealed 
rdfta: cf. fr.849. Soalso Papabasileios, 
with \épar porathov cd\iper abd\ar rover 
inv. 2. (8) Jacobs (ap. Schweighduser) 
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conjectured xappovav méws, and for vaos 
orépnua something like dévaxos réxvov or 
gpitevwa. (6) H. wrote: ‘ The instrument 
used in the x®m“os was commonly the 
avAés: but vaos looks more like 6¢éés, 
which was alsoits accompaniment. There 
are however other possibilities, as dads 
or d\ads, or a compound in -orepis.’ In 
J. P. XXX1 8 he suggested dgdés 7’ épjun 
Toa Kwydoaca xelp. (7) R. Ellis: 
vaovs Tt épnuot mocokwrias “Apns. (8) 
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KOLAOV 


242 Schol. Soph. O. C. 378 rodAaxod 
To “Apyos Koi\év act Kaddmep kal & 
*"Ercyévots (fr. 190) ‘70 KotNov “Apyos ov 
KaroknoavT ér.’ Kal é&v Oanipa (Oapupia 
L) ‘é« wer "EptxPoviov roriudoriov Erxebe 
ko0pov | Avré\uKov, modéwy kredvwv civw 
“Apyet xolthw*’ “Ounpos (5 1) ‘ oi 5° ov xothyy 
Aaxedalpova.’ 

No modern critic (with the exception 
of Hartung and Immisch, who thought 
that the verses formed part of the poetic 
display) has credited the statement that 

_ the two hexameter lines really belonged 
to the Zhamyras. To avoid the difficulty 
Kirchhoff suggested the transposition of 
the words ’Exvyévors and Oapipa, holding 
that by the Zpzgont was meant the cyclic 
poem bearing that title ; and his solution 
‘was accepted by Nauck in his first 


edition, by Dindorf, by Jebb (on O. C. 


378), and by Papageorgius in his edition 
of the scholia. But it has been completely 
refuted by Bergk for the following reasons. 
(1) The words év ’Ervyévots in this context 
ought prima facie to refer to the play of 
Sophocles, and it is highly improbable 
that, if the scholiast had intended to 
quote the epic, he would have introduced 
it in this way. (2) The line which 
Kirchhoff would attribute tothe 7Zamyras 
(fr. 190) is, so far as we can tell, entirely 


ZOPOKAEOY= 















Conington, finding pévavdds Te...uavréws 
in v. 2, proceeds oivwuévots (sic) orépnua 
kwulas dons. (9g) Blaydes: vads 5° Epnuos — 
ovde xpos Ear’ ert. (10) G. Wolff: Atpa 
povavdos. mot Téxvac Te pavréws | vbos 7’ 
épnua kouwdoas; Something like xequiv — 
érws | vads orephoas hpracey kwrnddras 
might give the required sense, but the — 
corruption is too deep to be healed with- — 
out fresh evidence. k 


"Apyos 


unsuitable to that play, whereas it fits — 
naturally with the plot of the Zpigoni. — 
It is probable, therefore, thatifthe citation 
of the 7kamyras was more than a mere 
reference, the words quoted have dropped 
out of the text. Nauck takes exception 
to the contracted xot\os in a cyclic poem, 
but he should at least have referred to 
Hom. x 385. We are not concerned with 
the hexameters, but it should be men- 
tioned that Wilamowitz conjectured é« 
bev dpa xOoviov to make them agree with 
the tradition that Autolycus was the son 
of Hermes (é& épcouviov 7, Weil). Others 
prefer to suppose that Erichthonius had 
a son of this name (Diimmler in Pauly- 
Wissowa II 2601). O. Immisch in Jahrs. 
J. Philol. Suppl. Xvit 155 holds that — 
the hexameters are correctly quoted from __ 
the play, and that they were part of the — 
agon which must have been represented 
somehow or other in the course of the 
action. He points out that Philonis, 
who is the subject to €rxe#e was mother 

of Philammon, the father of Thamyras, 

as well as of Autolycus, and that this 
genealogy appeared as early as Hesiod 
(see fr. r11 Rz. 9 Téxev AvréduKéy Te 
Pirdupord te krurov avdjv). For Kxotdov 
*Apyos see on fr. 190. 
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KavvaBus 


243 Antiatt. (Bekk. anecd.) p. 105, 
27 KdvvaBis. LopoxdAs Oamwtpa, “Hpddoros 
terdptw. The allusion to hemp,—prob- 
ably to hempen garments,—fits the 
Thracian atmosphere of the play: cf. 


’ 


Hdt. 4. 74 €& adrijs Opyuxes wey kal 
eluara movedyTar Toto Nwéogw SmordraTa, 
Hesych. 11 p. 406. Bluemner, Zechizo- 


logie, 1 p. 293. 














La ‘ 


pryyvus 


Plut. de cohib. ira 5 p. 455 D 
: ii Wakaokics ani dikoo nel 


Oduupw 
Hen trvpov wal Nbpas Kare- 
s éparriuevov. 


tructure of are very con- 
; but anyone who will refer to the 
rations figured in Guhl and Koner 
202 will not hesitate to understand 
referring to the rhxas or arms of 
which were fixed to the or opis 
and connected by the fvyév. 
however translate ‘the bridge of 
re, xépas = pwaryddiov, a view 
authority of Pollux 4. 


1s Oapvpas 


1S. 2 agdtp cod. Pal., 
ens | daxéry Brunck 


| Plut. non posse suaviter vivi 


osha it p. Tai 
1 entrancing t 
ir intellectual a gs al 
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xpvodderov Képas, 
pnyves appoviay yopdordvov hipas 


62: see on fr. 36. Cicero also (#.d. 2. 
144 in fidibus testudine resonatur aut 
cornu) speaks as if the sounding-board 
itself were made of horn, unless cornu 
is to be taken to refer to the riyets. 
Hesych. 11 p. 7 equates {vyd with 
mixes, but this, if correct at all, cannot 
refer to the lyre. 

2 Herwerden reads pryyris 3’: see on 


Helid. 491, 874, Phoen. 563. But for 
the — ra with asyndeton H. quotes 
Eur. /. 7. 1096 wodoie""EXNdvww d-ydpous, | 


éoprais, | Spvover pirokeviacs dywal. For 
the stringing of the lyre cf. Dio Chrys. 8. 
éviore 3 obvy éréraver abrév, éviore 
éreiparo dvdvas, worep ol xopdoarpigor 
ra veDpa Telvovet, rpordxovres mh payp- 
Hence érrdrovos Eur. 7. 7. 1129 etc. 
The metre is logaoedic (aeolic), v. 1 
being a glyconic, and v. 2 an asclepiad 
trimeter 


See J. W. White in C. Q. 11 293, 
Schroeder, Soph. cant. p. 83. 
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povoopave: 8 eddpdhOnv 8 dv Kai rd mori depdy, 
youa. 8 é« re Kvpas Ex TE vopwv 


coni. Brunck, ¢udppéyy M. Schmidt, = 
2 fyouas Blaydes et H.: efyouas Pal. V*, 


4 epi A\\a ante Porsonum 


povgor mel '—nal yh =Al’ Eédofos «al 


Aplorapxos cal Apxiuhdne. 


H., 

fxouue [' 

Biaydes), renders and comments as 
follows: ‘“I was <seized> in the 
throat by a melody-maddening snake ; 
Soon lyre I am possesmed and by 
the strains that Thamyras makes music 
with surpassingly "—ayr, and mot only 
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Thamyras but Eudoxus and Aristarchus 
and Archimedes :—who, as Plutarch goes 
on to illustrate with well-known stories, 


_ were themselves possessed with ecstasy 


inspired by their discoveries in science ; 
_Archimedes, for example (1094 C), 
évvonoas Thy Tod crepavou uéeTpHow olov Ex 
TWos KaTox}s 7) émumvolas éjAaTo Body 
‘Setionxa,” Kal ToUTO ToAANaKLs POeyyomevos 
éBadifev. The melodies of Thamyras 
have had an effect upon the speaker such 
as those of the musician Alexander had 
upon the Romans: he created such a 
furore, says Athenaeus (183 E), oitws 
éwoince mavras ‘Pwyaious wovcomavely ws 
Tovs modXovs Kal drouynudvedew abtrod Ta 
xpotouara. Whatever the verb was, 
aortt Sepav is to be constructed with it, 
**T was stricken at the throat” (the part 
which is the instrument of singing), as 
in Aesch. Zum. 595, where Orestes says 
L slew my mother &ipovkke@ xeupl mpos 
dépnv reuaw. The critics, except Bernar- 
dakis, who accepts efxouat and supplies 
for it an inf. é\a@v from his conjecture 
in the previous line (see cr. n.), reading 
&pxouat, have taken worl decpay with it, 
‘*and I come to the mountain-ridge” ; and 
since decpay in that sense has no authority, 
Brunck (approved by Ellendt s.v. decpas) 
altered it to worl depada tpxouar: Camp- 
bell too translates ‘‘and make my way to 
the ridge,” but doubts, conjecturing zor? 
& eipay epxoua ‘and TL go to the public 
place.” %xopar is used for caréxouar, as 
e.g. €xw appears for rpocéxw in Phil. 305. 
The usual phrases were ov yap éx Mover, 
GN’ éx KopuBavrwy rivav xaréxecbe Dio 
Chrys. I 682, karacyeros éx Nuudav 
Pausan. 10. 12. II, Karoxos €x Movodv 
Lucian 11 5. Cf. Plat. /o2 536A kal 6 
Mév r&v monrav €& dddAns Motions, 6 8 
€ adAns é&jprynrac. dvoudfouer d€ abro 
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katéxetac’ 7d bé éort mwapamrdjovoy* 
€x 6€ Tobrwy Tay mpwTov — 
daxtuNiwy, Tv momrav, Go €& Gddov- 
av nprnuévoe eict kal évOovordfovew, of — 


éxerae yap. 


pev &€& Opdéws, of 6€ éx Movoalov~ oi 
moddol €& ‘Ouhpov caréxovral re Kal 


éxovrat. wv ot, Luv, els el wal karéxer — 
éxouat is probably correct, — 
and completes the restoration initiated by — 
Porson (on Med. 284) of the latter part — 
But the first line is — 
desperately corrupt; and I cannot feel — 

at Brunck’s daxérw, though — 


é& ‘Ounpov.’ 


of the fragment. 


satisfied t 
diplomatically excellent, is suitable to 


present context. It has not been observed — 
that wovoouavel may be a verb; and I in- — 
cline to this solution, with worl depay= — 
towards the throat, as in Aesch. Ay. 340 
ovkér’ €& édevBepou | dépys dmroupwfovce — 
The sense of the inter- — 
vening words, which must then contain — 


pirtarwv wopov. 


the subject, might be given by reading 


povoouavel & dvadpbev (or possibly even 1 : 
6é AauPpbev) Aju’ dvexds mori Secpay,—or — 


as the accent of cod. Pal. suggests, wovco- 
pavet & éXadphy dou’ adverov worl depar. 


Herwerden conjectured in v. 1f. mori ® — 






ovpavdy alpouar (so also Wyttenbach) && — 


re Avpas xré. Wyttenbach’s view that 


cat 76 are simply the words of Plutarch 
linking together two quotations deserves — 


passing mention. Mekler conjectured 


after daxérw, mort 5’ lpav Epxouac Satr? Ex 


xré., z.c, to the banquet of the Muses. 


The metre is of the Ionic (choriambic) _ 
type, but for obvious reasons the analysis _ 


is doubtful. 
was led partly by metrical considerations 
to his conjecture €youat. The anaclo- 
menos 7epiad\a povoorael is a common 
clausula in Ionics: see e.g. Aesch. Supfi. 
1043. 


Welcker (p. 402) holds that the solitary reference to this play 
is an error, and that the Piaedra was the play intended. There is 
no reason why Sophocles should not have written a play entitled 
Theseus, just as Euripides did, who dramatized the Cretan 


adventure under that title. 


The evidence in its favour is very 


slender, and may be untrustworthy ; but we ought not to refuse 
to credit it without some stronger reason than Welcker is able to 
adduce. The subject must in any case be uncertain: Welcker 


’ 
>i: 





It should be added that H. 
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a baseless guess by Gruppe that it comprised the death of 
‘in Scyros (Plut. Czm. 8 etc.). If the title is an error, 
i¢ most probable solution is to ascribe the quotation to the 


 (p. 15). 
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> a , 
Opmviov védous 
Phot. /ex. p, 34% 18 and Suid. original force of the adjective (cf. alma 


vow (brviov -) végos* péya, Ceres); and there does not seem to be 
Mu, neénudvov. Lopoxhijs Oncet. Suid. any close parallel to the Sophoclean 
$2 Kal Survnos xelp, ) wrovela, a sare phrase, which was preserved as a curiosity 

ch precedes bury. in Phot. at atime when the word had become 
5, 9 dumviov végouss obsolete. dummos yelp, ‘a lavish hand,’ 

1 p. 206 éurvelov is much nearer to the original. durvov 

, mEnuévov. Epyor in Callim. fr. 183 is interpreted as 
ogen. 6. 97 Sumvios xelp, h wrovela. agriculture. May it not be that the 
rviow wédos, uéya, Todt, nlEnuévov. epithet was attached to végos, because 
The title Demeter durvia (schol. Nic. the rain-cloud fertilizes the parched 
| 7, C/A 11 26, 2. 3) shows the earth? 


OYEZTHS EN SIKYONI 


r the possible connexion of the title 7hyestes with the 
/see p. 91. We have there pointed out that, while it is 
inable that Sophocles wrote two plays entitled 7hyestes as 
the Aéreus, all we can affirm with certainty is that two 
of les dealt with the banquet-story and the later 
y of Thyestes respectively, and that to the latter was given 
lie Thyestes at Sicyon. The chief authority now extant for 
later history of the two brothers is Hygin. fad. 88, which by 
eral consent is admitted to have been derived from the play 
f Sophocles. The confused narrative of Hyginus divides into 
iree parts, after a reference to the turning back of the Sun's 
hariot in horror at the impious banquet. In the first part 
hyestes is said to have fled to King Thesprotus, whose country 
as near lake Avernus, and thence to Sicyon where his daughter 
elopia had been placed in security. He found her sacrificing 

na, and, fearing to pollute the sanctity of the site by his 
ce, hid himself in the neighbouring grove. Pelopia slipped 
uile dancing, stained her robe with the victim's blood, and with- 
ew to wash it in the river. Thyestes, covering his head, rushed 
om the grove and violated her. Pelopia drew his sword from 
bbard, and returning to the temple hid it beneath the 
al of the statue of the goddess. On the next day Thyestes 
the king to restore him to Lydia, his native land. There 
mention here of the oracle given to Thyestes that the 
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son born to him by his daughter Pelopia was destined to be 
the avenger of his brother's crime. This essential part of the 
legend appears, however, in the brief and mutilated chapter 
which precedes (/aéd. 87), as well as in the imperfect account of 
Apollodorus (ez. 2. 14). Cf. Lactant. on Stat. Thed. 1. 694 cum 
responsum accepisset Thyestes aliter malorum remedium inveniri 
non posse, nist cum Pelopea filta concubuisset, paruissetque re- 
sponsts, etc. The last quotation should not lead us to suppose — 
that in the original form of the story Thyestes recognized his 
daughter, although the account of Hyginus is far from explicit” 
on this point. Anyhow, so far as Sophocles is concerned, it is 
hardly necessary to appeal to the testimony of Aristotle ( foez. 13. 
14534 9—1I1), in order to refute such an inference being drawn 
concerning his version. The confusion in Hyginus between 
Thesprotus and the king of Sicyon becomes still more puzzling — 
in the second division of the chapter: in consequence of a~ 
drought at Mycenae, Atreus was ordered by the oracle to bring — 
back Thyestes. He accordingly journeyed to the court of © 
Thesprotus, thinking that Thyestes was there, saw Pelopia, — 
whom he believed to be the daughter of Thesprotus, and asked for — 
her hand in marriage. Thesprotus, ‘to avoid any suspicion, —a — 
mysterious comment—consented. But Pelopia was already preg- — 
nant by Thyestes, and exposed the child when born. The — 
shepherds, however, gave him to a she-goat to suckle (Aegisthus), — 
and Atreus had a search made for him, and brought him up as — 
his own son. The concluding section in Hyginus is so closely — 
compressed that it may as well be given in his own words: é 
interim Atreus mittit Agamemnonem et Menelaum filtos ad i 
quaerendum Thyestem: qui Delphos petierunt sciscitatum. casu — 
Lhyestes eo venerat ad sortes tollendas de ultione fratris. compre-— 
hensus ab eis ad Atreum perducitur. quem Atreus in custodiam ; 
contict tussit Aegisthumque vocat, existimans suum filium esse, et 
mittit eum ad Thyestem interficiendum. Thyestes cum vidisset 
Aegisthum et gladium quem Aegisthus gerebat et cognovisset quem 
in compressione perdiderat, interrogat Aegisthum, unde tllum 
haberet. ille respondit matrem stbi Pelopiam dedisse : quam tubet 
accersiri. cut respondit se in compressione nocturna nescio cui 
eduxisse et ex ea compresstone Aegisthum concepisse. tunc Pelopia — 
gladium arripuit simulans se agnoscere (?) et in pectus stb detrusit: — 
quem <Aegisthus e pectore matris cruentum tenens ad Atreum 
attultt. ile existimans Thyestem interfectum laetabatur: quem 
Aegisthus in littore sacrificantem occidit et cum patre Thyeste in 
regnum avitum redtt. 
Brunck inferred that the material for two plays was to be 
found in the chapter of Hyginus, and that the scene of the 
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tarlier was to be placed at Sicyon, that of the later at Mycenae. 
urtailed and abbreviated as the text of Hyginus obviously is, 
fe can scarcely fail to recognize the influence of a tragedian in 
the concluding portion, more particularly in the avayywpiors and 
he suicide of Pelopia. But the earlier events are inconclusive, and 
jot well suited, so far as we can judge, to dramatic representa- 
ion. Agreeing, therefore, with Brunck that Sophocles’ play 


na > 


er év Xitxv@ve was the ultimate source of Hyginus, I think 
t more likely that the earlier incidents, so far as they were 
aterial to the issue, were made known to the spectators either 
the prologue or in the course of the action, and did not form 
subject of a separate drama. It can hardly be doubted that 
f. 247 alludes to the oracle given to Thyestes, but the words 
ay quite well have been spoken after its prediction had been 
. Rossbach (Philol. Abhandl. M. Herts dargebracht, 
. 255) inferred from Hygin. fab. 254 Pelopia Thyestis filia in 
tirem (sc. piissima fuit) ut eum vindicaret that Pelopia knew of 
ie Oracle and recognized her father, but nevertheless submitted 
) disg in order to secure his revenge. Welcker (p. 369) takes 
different view, thinking that the subject of the second 7/yestes 
nd of the Pelopidae of Accius is to be found in Hygin. /aéd. 86, 
Vyestes Pelopis et Hippodamiae filius quod cum Aeropa Atret 
tore concubuit a fratre Atreo de regno est eiectus, At is Atret 
dium Plisthenem, quem pro suo educaverat, ad Atreum interfict- 
wdum misit: quem Atreus credens fratris filium esse imprudens 
suum occidit. This is a pure guess, prompted by the 
ssity of finding a plot for the second 7/yestes, and it is 
uch more likely that Hygin. 86 is based on the P/etsthenes of 
turipides (7GF i 556). Dindorf solves the problem by his 
vourite device of a second edition (see p. 4). 
_ It should be added that the incest of Thyestes is alluded to 
$ a tragic subject by Plat. /egg. 838 c. See also Friedlaender 
uv. 7. 92. 
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_ godos rap ovdels mriv dv dv Tryna Oeds. 
— adW’ eis Geovs <a’ > es Kav é&w Sixns 
xwpeiy Kededy, Keio’ ddouropeiv xpewv’ 
aisxpov yap ovdey ay idryyowwrar Devi. 
247. 2 o' add. Seyfiert 


. 10 (Schneidewin 1 Beynen conjectured 6+ a» ring 
a’ ‘ov, cots, and Nauck, while condemning this 
«1 without the name of as perverse, followed Meineke in the view 
or play is also quoted in for. that the line ought to be separated from 
. the rest of the fragment, and was inclined 
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to think that v. 4 had no connexion with 
vv. 2, 3. Similarly F. W. Schmidt 
(Krit. Stud. 1 254), who rewrites the 
passage in order to avoid the supposed 
incompatibility of éw dikps with alcxpoyv 
ovdév. But all the lines appear to be 
part of an answer to an objection (of 
Thyestes ?) that, if the oracle pointed to 
incest, its injunction must be disregarded: 
see Introductory Note. The reply is that 
such considerations cannot be allowed, 
since human wisdom is of no avail unless 
it is blessed by heaven. The attitude 
towards godia is similar to that of Eur. 
Bacch. 200 ff. and other passages in the 
same play; in Sophocles it does not 
surprise us. For @eds teug cf. Aesch fr. 
302, Theb. 703, Eur. Her. 1338 Ocol & 
érav rindow ovdev det ditwv. F. W. 
Schmidt adds Hes. 7zeog. 81, Theogn. 
169. 

2 ff. These lines have been cleared 
up by Wecklein’s proposal to insert o’ 
and treat xeXe’y as second pers. sing. of 
the pass. subjunctive. The same sugges- 
tion was made independently by Tucker 
(C. R. XVI 190) and by Blaydes, who, 
however, inclined to els @edv o” opay Te 
xré. The insertion of o’ appears to have 
been proposed first by Seyffert (RA. AZus. 
XV 615), but he wished to substitute @edv 
for @covs, in order to provide KeXedy with 
a subject. It is natural to compare the 


passage with Euripides’ famous line (fr. 


292, 7) €l Oeol te SpGow aicxpdy, ovx eloiv 
Geol, and the contrast is significant of the 


248 rs 


ATOTAYHKT@ Todt 


248 Hesych. 1 p. 244 daowAjKTw 
mod paviwder. LopoxrAHs Ovéoryn Le- 
Kuwvly. 

For the word cf. Phz/. 731 rh 5%... 
cwrgs KarérdnkTos GS exe; Ant. 1189 
kamomAjoooua, z.c. ‘I faintaway.’ Dem. 
21. 143 ovx ovrws elu’ adpwr ovd’ 


249 
apoppwtov 


249 Hesych. 1 p. 151 dudppwror- 
aéiatimwrov. Logdoxr\js Ovéorn TE év 
Zuxvam. Cf. Phot. ed. Reitz. p. 94, 15 
Gpbppwros* adibpPwros, dwhactos, aoxn- 
patios. 
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a are of the two poets towards m 
and religion. Sophocles physi 
fident that no T conenatianl of 

claims is necessary; if morality seen 
to conflict with the will of the gods, 
much the worse forit. But for Eu 
if the gods seem to enjoin an immor 
action, they become untrue to the 
nature and are no longer trustworth 
See Nestle’s article on Sophokles 
die Sophistik in Class. Philol. v 1 
The present lines would accurately de 
scribe the position of Orestes in th 
£lectra, who has no hesitation in obey’ 
the command of Apollo, even thou: 
involves matricide: see v. 14 
déuoor pev | KaAGs, ’Ad\Nwy el 
ébéomev, and Jebb’s Introd. p. 
6Soutropeiy is used 10 times by Sop 
but not at all by Aeschylus or Eu vides, 
For &€@ 8{«ys cf. Eur. Andr. 786, 
toro Ta 8 ew voumma | dikas éxB 
tiuav Oeots. The context here limits 
to the sphere of established or conven- 
tional morality. The conception of dix 
as a human institution was as old 
Hesiod (Of. 279): cf. Plat. Prot. 322 
The word is so applied in accordance ¥ 
its original meaning of custom or orde 
for which see F. M. Cornford, From 
Religion to Philosophy, p. 172 f&—For 
the acc. after ignyeteOax, involved in the 
attracted dy (‘where the gods take the 
iead, prompt’) cf. Lys. 33. 3 éxelvos m 
oty Tadd’ dpyyhoaro,—such was the | 
given by Heracles. : 


amémyxros €yd. 34. 16 olrws drémAnk 

kal mavTeA@s wawduevoyv. There is z 
similar transference of the adjective in 
O. T. 479 medéy modi, hid. 877 7 
xpnoiup, Eur. Phoen. 834 Tugr@ 1 
Aesch. Zum. 545 d0ém modi, Tr. fr. ade: 
227 AaOdpyw modi. See also on fr. : 


Gpdphwros, forvless, reappears as an 
epithet of oy in the pseudo-Pythagorean 
treatise published under the name of 
Timaeus Locrus, 94 A (vulg. dpuop¢ 
It is not a genuine verbal,—for 







leave out of account the scholiastic 
wopp5w,—but an amplified substitute for 


an 
» 8 é 

wf tho, Se Suter Crile 

: Greek constitutional antiqui- 

400. In this respect no doubt 
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Kad\X\urtpywros Bacch. 19 beside «adX- 
Tupyos, Her. 290 beside 
dudprupos, addi\\wros fr. 299 beside 
dgvdX\os. See the excellent note of 
Wilamowitz on Eur. Her. l.c., and 
further on fr. 1o14. 


avToMoLpos 


to a person means ‘having a single share.’ 
‘Sharing alone’ is an il let tak em- 
Com term to express sole possession 
oxymoron): cf. the use of povomepys. 
atrowdywy, if that word is really the 
source of the Hesychian adréwroua’ 
éxix\npor, would be the nearest parallel. 


avropopror 


the other with the merchant who ventured 
his Bop in another's bottom. In 
Aesch. Cho. 671 orelyovra 3° abrépoprov 
oixelg garyp the speaker describes himself 
as a travelling merchant, contrasted with 
a carrier. inus, however, seems to 
have used the word for those who em- 
bezzled public monies, Such at least is 
Meincke’s view which Kock adopts; but 
the latter thinks that the word xowopdp- 
vous may have fallen out before én. 


Sparta adhered to the procedure of the 
heroic age: cf. Hom. [ 461 os fgar’ 
"Arpdins, dwi 8° reow A\\ou ‘Ayal, 
Eur. Aelid. 811 orpards 8 éwyvecer), 
Or. got dtreppbtncay 3 of piv we adds 
A yot, | of 8 obk Ex jvovr. The conclud- 
ing words were no doubt rightly referred 
to Alcaeus (fr, 128) by Maussac and 
Voss. Nauck substitutes rois for rair 
without comment, and it certainly seems 
probable that Alcacus used éracwérys of a 
store su er, rather than that ra&é 
wawtracw is correct. Bergk's alterna- 
tive suggestions that Sophocles wrote Os 
adxdba rots ~othes shine ge trois éraiuwd- 
raow alone are very unlikely. 
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253 


Adar orevat 


253 Hesych. I p. 338 dpoowpévac* 
dvéown, dmrofev rod dciov ~yeyernuévat. 
Lodoxdjs Ovéorn BP’. Cf. ibid. p. 341 
apworwpeve * dover Tov dclov dpwpiopéve, 

The important word d@oc.ofy, more 
common in the middle, cannot be fully 
treated here. The meaning attested by 
Hesych. arises from the double sense of 
dedication, seen in such words as devotus, 
sacer, &yos, which has been well compared 
by Miss Harrison (Prolegomena, pp. 59, 
108) with the condition of the savage 
tabu. Thus ddoowfy, to separate from 
the dora, is to make an dos or ¢abu; and 


254 
nyopnv E 


254 Hesych. 11 p. 264 iydunr’ 
djyov. Logoxdijs Ovésry devrépy. The 
same interpretation was traditionally 
given to O. 7. 775 7younr & dvinp | dorav 
péyistos Tay éxel, mply moe TéxXn | Tad? 
éréotn: see the schol. érpedduny, ériry- 
xavorv, and Suid. s.v. #yéunv. Modern 
editors all prefer the rendering ‘I was 
considered’ ; but there is no gain to the 
sense in its ‘adoption, and, if the editors 
are right, the present gloss of Hesychius 


255 
¥ , > , 
€oTl yap Tis evadta 
EvBouis ata: tHde Baxyetos Borpus 
255. 2 EvBols aia L. Dindorf: ed8ojoaca codd. plerique, EvBous axrh Meineke | 


Baxxeos Blaydes 


255 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 227 Zopo- 
KAjs 6€ év Ovéorn loropet_ kal Tap’ 
EvBoetow dpolay dumedov civar rijs év 
Tlapvac@, éywr oi'rws * ‘éort...aoréy.’ 

The miraculous growth of the vine is 
one of the portents which attest the 
presence of Dionysus (Hom. 4. 7. 35 ff.) 3 
and this accounts for its appearance at 
Delphi and at Nysa. For the facts cf. 
schol. Soph. Am/. 1133 7 To &v EvBoig 
gyno adoos j 7d &v Haprace* év duoreé- 
pos yap Tomas 7) dumredos 7 Kad? éxdorny 
hepa epi wev Thy Ew Borpvas Péper, wepi 
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_ Atticismus, IV p. 346. 












a papuaxds would properly be describ 
as dgwowpévos. Cf. Hipponax fr. 
ws of ev dye Bourdhy xarnpavro. ta 
this sense dgosoiy is equivalnam 0 
évayifew, and is contrasted with ¢ 

few, to remove from the fadu or to dis- 
enchant, for which cf. Eur. Ad. 1144, 
and d@cepody, which has the same meanin; 
in Aesch. Zum. 454 (of Orestes, as 
agpayvifew in Pausan. 2. 3r, 8). Hener 
agpostoicac commonly = Zo abominate 
(aversari): see Holden on Plut. Sul. 2 i 
4, and Wyttenbach’s list of examples in 
his n. on mor, 63 B. 


does not deserve credit. Yet qyéuqr, 
‘I lived,’ seems to be justified by the 
corresponding use of the active in Det ja 
36 jv Te TOre...5 EXevdepay Hye Thy Edddéa: 
see also on Eur. Felid. 788. Ce 

782, where Musgrave quoted Philo 
wit, Apoll. 5. 42 medeTrovrats ote pep 
dpros xré. Several other exampl: 

Philostratus are quoted by W. Schmid 


6é Tiv peonuBpiay budaxas, 7 oe ae 
meravOcica rept thy éomwépay. Steph. 
Byz. p. 479 Nicat.. dexdrn év Edge 
&v0a did pds Quépas Thy dumedov — 
dvOeiv kai tov Borpuy reraiver@a. Schol 
Townl. Hom. N 21 év Alyats ris EvBoic 
mapddoia mod\a ylverat. KaTad yap T oe | 
érnaious Tod Avovicou redeTas dpyafouray | 
Tay pvoridwy yuvakGy BacTdvovew — i 
xaovpevat EPH MEPOL Guredor, airwes &wOer 

bev tas Tv Kapr&v éxBodas moovyrat, 
cir’ ad mwddw Bébrpvas BapuyTdrous, Kai 
Tovrous mpd mecnuBpias memalvovet, mpos 



















én Hap eprre.. 


és AMT 
. meliores 


the Sperimevar dxparov xopn- 
youu. 5 Tais ard Tol xopol wapHévas. 
ustath. //. p 882, 38 Alyas 9 ras & 
ip » fv0a pvtederar TO Kara Tas 
me durédous, al, gaciv, twie 
woboa, pds pconusplay weraivovar 
orpva éorépas 5é Axparov xopryoie: 
ayikh Te opp Tay Tedoupérwr TY 
Lovo! rom such evidence it has 
cen inferred with reason that Nysa was 
) the immediate neighbourhood of 
egac, a town on the west coast of 


Ant, 154, 


xxeios in Sophocles is O. 7. 1105. In 
uripides Saxxeivs is certain in /ec. 686, 
on Bacch. 1057; and Elmsley on 
ch. 308 held that Euripides avoided 
Xi0s, except as the name of the god. 
sufficient to warrant 
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& juap atta Palat 
6 xai xXlveral re B 
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mpata pev hapmpas €w 
Kexhynpatwrat xyAwpov oivavOns Séuas* 
cir’ yuap avfer péocov oudaxos Timor, 5 
kat Khiverat Te KadtoTepKovta Bdrpus: 

wpas tux B, ew A, daSpas H, daSpadéw MT, NuSpas fw M. Schmidt 
n br. Bergk pane AMT) xGeen BI | cdedys Barnes: siastee T chaste Be 


+ 343. uap af TAB, quapdta M | péoow 
: Kal KNiveral ye vulgo 


M. Schmidt’s \cSpas (cr. n.) is based on 
MSpov oédas (Tr. fr. adesp. 232). 

@ KexAnpdrerar: ‘the green vine- 
puts forth its tendril.” The early 
growth of the vine is described distribu- 
tively in res of each twig. The 
proper meaning of olvdy@y is given by 
schol. Ar. Av. 588 as } mpwirn Exgveis 
Tis crapu\js: so Hesych., Suid., schol. 
ae Ran. apr rs should be ous 
that in none of the passa uot 
L. and S, for that alain 2S preted 
used for the vine itself. There is con- 
sequently the less reason for following J., 
who, taking olvdv@ys déuas as the vine- 
stock, treated xAwpdr as proleptic: ‘the 
stock of the vine has put forth green 
shoots.’ The perfect is gnomic as in 
El. 64 0’ Srav Bépovs | \Mwow abdus, 
éxreriunyrac mdéov. See Gildersleeve, 
. agg omy fin Sophocles i 

1s ocles in 
dialogue also at Ant. hems 1236. Eur. 
only employs the form in lyrics. In this 
respect the Ionism of Sophocles is well- 
known: see on fr. 799, 4.—Spoaxos 
Torov, the form of the unripe  frete: 

6 «al «Aiveral re is undoubtedly 
ight. Such conjectures as reralveral re 
(Nauck) and yAvuxalverai re (Meineke) 
are quite beside the mark, as was recog- 
nized by Gomperz and independently by 
Headlam. * And, as it wanes, the cluster 
is empurpled.’ For the use of re...«al in 
place of dre of contem Ss events 
see Kuehner-Gerth, § 516, 8 (11 231), 
and H. on Aesch. Ag. t The credit 
of first advocating the claims of re here 
belongs to Wex on Ant, 1164 (1186).— 
xdworepxovras expresses the final change 
of colour when the grape is ripe: see n. 
on Eur. Phoen. 1160. There is a good 
pgs in ae Tat. hock — 

appearance of a gem cup : 
Bérpves ravry re vo’ bupat per 
abrayv txacros bcor He xevds 6 kparip’ dav 
BS éyxéns olvov, xara puxpdy 6 Birpus 
broweprdferar sal cragwAhy rie 
Sbugaxa wrorei. For this sense of 


- for érwpa Kkadas. 
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dethn S€ taca téuverar Blacrouperyn 
é7apa Kahas KGVAKLPVATaL TOTOV. 


7 Bdacrovupévy vix sanum 


oragudy cf. A. P. 5. 303 bupak ovK 
érévevoas* 67’ 7s orapvAn, maperéuyw 
xré. There does not seem to be any 
reason for preferring «xdmerepxodra, as 
suggested by Nauck: in 4. P. 11. 36 
(quoted on Phoen. /.c.) the conditions are 
different. In Chaeremon fr. 12 moA\jv 
érapav Kurpidos eloopav raphy | dxpacor 
mepxagoucar olvdvOats xpovou (yévuv con). 
Kaibel) the text is corrupt, but the refe- 
rence is clearly to early maturity. 

7£. Bdracrovpévy is generally con- 
sidered to be corrupt, but no satisfactory 
emendation has been proposed. Meineke’s 
KrdoTou xepl (‘kXacrounévn would be 
better’ H. [cf. C. R. xvii 243]: alter- 
natives are rtéxvy or méver, the latter 
suggested but not approved by Her- 
werden), which he subsequently gave up 
in favour of Bd\acrob -yovh | émwpoxddorn 
K@ra, is put out of court by the considera- 
tion that an allusion to the vine-dresser’s 
art is irrelevant: not trimming the leaves 
to let the fruit ripen, but gathering it 
when ripe is the process to which a 
reference is required. Barnes’s alteration 
in the order of the words—xahés dr wpa— 
is probably right, and the error may be 
due, as H. thought, to what he called 
‘simple order’ (C. 4. XVI 245). On the 
other hand R. Ellis conjectured ézwpiaios 
But xad@s itself is not 
satisfactory, at any rate so long as 


8 xah@s drwpa Barnes | xdxxipyGrar A a 


















Bdacroupévyn stands: neither Campbell 
‘attaining a perfect growth,’ nor J.’ 
its full growth ’—lit. ‘growing 7 d 
can be maintained. Even if the form 
legitimate, BA. érwpa (=the ripe fru 
growing) is an odd phrase. The exi 
of a transitive BAagréw is proved by Aj 
Rhod, 1. 1134, and that of the passiv 
by Philo's Bios B\arndels (1 667 M.) 
but the present tense is in any case ou 
of place here. Bergk’s €Sdae 
avoided this difficulty. 77ach. 
yNauxfs 6mm@pas wore mlovos a 
xvbévros eis yiv Baxxlas dm’ ¢ 
shows that rorév is the juice of the g 
and we should expect to find som 
allusion not merely to the gathering 6 
the vintage, but to the pouring of th 
fruit into the vat or its treading by th 
vintagers. The first requirement woul 
be satisfied by tpvywuévy, the second by 
Tparoupévn or marouévy—or even by 
Barouuérn (cf. AnvoBdrns), the last a wor 
which might possibly have given place t 
Bracroupévn, but like rpamovpern anc 
maroupévn cannot be combined wit 
réuverat. Perhaps réuverar, Be 

brws drwpaskdvaxipynratmoréy, Obs 
how easily é7ws would have been 
which would lead to subsequent hi 
Herwerden proposed Bdxxats for Kade 
on the strength of schol. Hom. N 2 
quoted above. 2 
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‘\ ‘ > , 7Q) ¥ > 7 
Tpos THY avayKnv ovd "Apyns avbiorarat. 


256 Stob. ec/. 1 4. 5, p. 71, 20 W. 
Logoxhfjs Ovésry. ‘mpos...dvdicrara’ 
(the lemma is omitted from the proper 
place by codd. FP of Stobaeus, but given 
alter the conclusion of the following 
extract). The line is also quoted but 
with the corruption ovddels of6 for odd 
“Apns, in a Paris Ms. described by Wilh. 
Meyer Sttz. d. philol.-philos. hist. Cl. d. 
&. b. Akad. 1890 11 2, p. 370. 

The sentiment follows Simon. fr. 5, 16 
—dvdryxg 8 ob5€ Geol udxovra, O. C. 191 


4 


kal uh xpeia moken@uev, Anz. 1106 ave 
& obxi Svcpaxnréov : see also on fr. 75 
The theme is varied here by the introdue- 
tion of Ares, the embodiment of physica 
strength: Bacchyl. fr. 36 (20 J.) dxauwro 
"Apns, Homer’s reAwpios, Aesch. fr. 
Tr. fr. adesp. 129 modéuos 6° “Ap 
kpelocov’ éxwv divauw. Nauck is p 
ably justified in thinking that this passage 
is alluded to in Plat. Symp. 196 kal 
phy els ye dvépeiay “Epwre otd’ “Apys 
avOicrara.. a 















ia 
ie “nag F 


fies peal ea 
a pieetastaage since Tdxos 
ng foe: is not used adverbially 
oF The ts for the 
as similar to which have 
its adoption in £i. 428, 0. C. 455, 


ud elsewhere. 

Canute ie ok on pod 
cturec ; at first sight 
~ ctl this alteration really ieee 
he character of the allusion. The pro- 
wb here paraphrased, that hard work 
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257 
@s vuv TaXOS corel @pev* ov yap éof? orws 
omovons Sixaias papos aerai more. 
bea as vw Dindorf: os viv SMA 


2 ayeral wore Valckenaer: arreral 


sig fame, or that idleness begets dis- 
grace, ed be seen in several fi ts 
of Euripides: fr. 134 e0x\eay obK 
dvev wod\Gv wévwr, fr. 238 obk forw 
bors ndéws fnrav Brouw | eOx\ccav elaéx- 
Tnoar’, AXXd xph woveir, fr. 237 oddels yap 
ov jdbvpos edxrens dvhp, | GAN’ of wrbvon 
tixrovec tiv eddotiay, fr. 474 mévos 
yap, ws Aéyouew, edx\elas warhp. Ci. 
Theodect. fr. 11 woddd de? | poder rdv 
jgowr’ els trawov ebxdeds* | pabuula be 
xré. Herw., who pro dixacos or 
dixalws, was subsequently inclined to 
accept the text.—&iperas: see cr. n. The 
future is more idiomatic than the present 
after od« &00’ Srws, unless another 
tive qualifies the subordinate verb. vine 
Ellendt, s.v. 6rws, p. 535 a. 


258 
pev ddyeir’, olda: mepac 


of ws pgota tavayxaia rot 
Tov ToLOvTwY xpy Tw laow daPeiv. 


288. 1 éxaas Itali | d\yewa M, Sipe 5 AF Spice exrangh cone son i: de 
; Pie delet Badbam ut ex Euripide ortum 8 xpn ry 


acba. 8 <dpws> 
Biov hépevy | 


thw MA, 84 rw 


laa@ar Oé\ux. But the th t of the 
resent f ent—that trouble must be 
ry and waa ae A discovered 
—is entirely different : cf. Eur. rr at 
héwn uddord y' } SiapPalpoved 
bewh yap h Oebs, adr’ , st Saviano 
The two are not consecutive in 
the Mss, but were so placed by Gaisford. 
In Hense's text they are separated by a 
considerableinterval. S, which omits the 
quotation from Sophocles, has yp. rei- 
8¢ xph written over ¢ od 
eo in Euri tly the acci- 


ollarey. of the oy 
dental similarity of wore words 
tempted someone to com e¢ two 


fragments without regard to their incon- 
yesinps 23 and, in order to connect repéa- 
th the following line, he substituted 


13 
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5é xph for & Suws or 5é ce or whatever the 
original ending may have been (Blaydes 
makes the same suggestion). I think it is 
more likely that xp7 arose in this way in 
v. 1 than that Badham’s 6% rw’ should be 
accepted in v. 3. F. W. Schmidt followed 
Badham, and also without necessity gave 
é\xév for é« rv. Hense thinks that 
v. 3 alone belongs to Sophocles, and that 
its context is lost. He formerly con- 


259 
»” , \ / e a 
éveote yap Tis Kal héyourw 7dovy, 
AyjOnv oTav Toot TOV OYTMY KaKOD. 


259 Stob. flor. 113. 12 (IV p. Jor, 
5 Hense) Lodoxdrdovs Ovéory. ‘ &veort... 
KaK@v. 

1f. These lines refer to the consola- 
tion of friends: cf. Aesch. Prom. 394 
opyis vooovans elailv larpol Adyo, Eur. 
fr.. 1079 od« éort Nbwns GO Pdpwaxoy 
Bporois | ws dvdpds €cOdod Kai gidov 
mapatveots, fr. 1065 Ady yap écOXol 
pdppaxov pbBov Bporois, fr. g62 AN éx’ 
Grn Pdpwaxov keira vocw’ | AvToUmévy 
bev wd0os eduevins gitwv, Tr. fr. adesp. 
317 Adyw mw’ Erecas Papudky copwrdTy, 
Menand. fr. 559, 111 170 K. Adrys iar pés 
éorw dvOpmmos ASyos* | WuXFs yap ovros 
povos exer OedxTHpia xré. Consolation 


260 
Kaimrep yEepov ov" ahha TO YHPO prret 


X® vovs opaprely Kat Td Bovhevew a a Set. 


260 Stob. for. 115. 16 (IV p. 1023, 
11 Hense) Zopoxdéovs Ovéory (the name 
of the play is omitted by S). ‘«aézep...de7.’ 

Hyperides (fr. 57 K.) is said to have 
attributed to Hesiod the line épya véwyr, 
Bovdrat 5é péowr, edyal 5€é yepdvTwy. But 
more often action and counsel are opposed 
as the respective provinces of young and 
old: Paroem. 1 436 véos perv epya, 
Bovdas dé yepartépos, Pind. fr. 199 év0a 
Bovdal pév yepdvrwy | kal véwy dvdpav 
apurevoow aixual, Eur. fr. 508 madards 
alvos: épya pév vewrépwv, | Bovral 8’ 

— €xover TSv yeparrépwr xpdros. Cf. Hom. 
A 323. Generally, age has a riper intel- 
ligence and a wider experience: Diog. 
L. 4. 50 (Bion) 7 weév dvdpela véous bvras 


, 
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jectured &kAvow xpnorty for xpy 
laow, thinking that &«Avow was gloss 
by lacw: but see Eur. Or. 
above. é&kx\vow was introduc o 
provide a support for é« ray pa } 
but the latter is perfectly good Greek for 
‘in such a case.’ Cf. Trach. 1109 71 
7 Spdcacay 7db¢ | xetp@ooua Kax Tavde, 
‘even as I am.’ At. 537 7b 677’ Gy 
éx rav5’ dv wpedoipl ce; 














was regarded as a formal duty, and the 
rules to be observed became a branch of 
casuistry: see n. on Cleanth. fr. 93.— 
Kal Aéyoow. Nauck gto i 
kav byaow (O. C. 116), a correc’ 
anticipated by Wagner ; but the text me ay 
well be right: cf. £7. 36 preset 
éveorw dupow xépdos. 

Or. 213 & worvia AHOn ie te 0 od el 
copy.—éyTwy is equivalent to mapoyTwr a 
Trach. 330 unde mpos Kaxots | Tots otow 
a&dny pos 7 éuod AUrnv AGBy, Zl. 1498 
Ta 7’ OvTa Kal wéANovTa IeNoraday cal 
O. T. 781 tip pev odcav tmépay | wddis. 
xaréoxov, Oarépa & lav xré. 


Edn xphoba, ry 5é Ppovhoe ynpdcKorTo 
axudvew, Ant. 1353, = fr. 664, Antiph.| 
fr. 3 (7GF p. 793), fr. 619, Phoen. 
529 umerpla | Exe. Te Neue Tov véwy 
gopwrepov (n.). Hence the rebuke ad- 
dressed to Creon: O. C. 930 kal o” 6 
TrnOiww xXpovos | yépov? duo riOnor Kal — 
Tod vod xevdy. Contrast fr. 949.—Weck- 
lein conjectured xdéorw yépwy uév, but for — 
the wapyjxnots see Neil on Ar. Z¢ 
Lobeck on 4z. 384. Ellendt a ia 
objected to the comma placed by 
after wv, as if the participle were structu 
rally related to the following words rath - : 
than to the preceding clause. Hens 
thinks that something like ov« driuds ée 
dvyp may have gone before. 


indorf | 
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261 
| dkipuKTov 
1 Hesych. 1 p. 97 detpucror ov yap obxl Baby... péver 


at 52 Logoxdijs Ovéory. ¢ meaning is ‘without having sent any 
P- 25, 51 dxypuxrovy, message’ (doquos, ob unrvduevos Srov rér’ 
: » Kal péya xal efdidd- éorw schol.); and the neuter seems to 
0 , Abidddaxrov). The gloss have been applied similarly to something 
nknown’ fits Eur. Helid. ob yap which had vanished from human ken. 
dxipucroy réde. In he 45 








262 


dhoya 


262 Hesych. 1p. 130 d\oya* Appyra. contrasted with ov\\aBas yrwords re Kal 

box Njjs Phot ed. Reitz. p. 80, nrds, the translation inarticulate per- 

= Bekk anecd. p. 385, 16 comes nearest; and throughout 

LP that passage Plato twists ddoyos to serve 

re is no other example of dAoyos in _ his ree, but without affording a 

se. In Plat. Zheaet. 2028, where parallel to Sophocles. Cf. dg@eyxros, 
as dXovya and dyrwora, are = deb ros. 


= 
- 


263 
adwirds 


Hesych. 1 136 dd\wwrés* Whatever be the right restoration of 
Fee oct the corrupt text of Hesychius, it seems 
of b¢ dpavis (ddareis certain that gona Male age esp ap- 
Kara Thy m, as an adjective meaning 
1, oo se There is hardly any reputable 
. of authority oe op pes img as — te 
(L. ) xara wpicopyw (so adjective, but the accent is reco 
ter s) M. Arcad. p. 67, 23. Cobet (WV. Z. p. 170) 
Od. P showed re Sercones _ nae eat 
Aetue@ (Ael. . 381, 11 is an error for dAguréxpous. 
fr. 34 Ren taes mage ely te Eustath. Od. 
paw ys tupdés, showed that the  p. 1968, 39. form does not appear 
Ii agente xré. relate to the lost to be open to objection on philological 
a The seems to : see the list of cognates given by 
into connexion oe eer eave syne p- °. 
proper corresponding feminine is given 
tical position, and finally trun- Hesych. as d\wrd* 4 d\drng. The 
ed. This may have a bearing on fr. cunning of the fox was proverbial ever 
~ Musurus red the reference to since Solon's dadwr 8 cle pdr txacros 
Ovdery <Kal> "Ivdyy: for M. dddrexos Cyrers Baives (fr. 11). 
view see on fr. 419. 
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264 


> / 
avoon evtov 


264 Phot. ed. Reitz. p. 144, 9 
dvoon\evTov' LopokAyjs Ovécry. 

Presumably the word means ‘untended’ 
rather than ‘not tainted with disease.’ 


265 


avTaipovow 


265 Hesych. I p. 209 dvrepotcw* 
dvTihéyouot. Lopoxd\js Ovéocry. avrati- 
povow was restored by I. Voss, and its 
correctness is proved by the alphabetical 
order in Hesychius. dvraipw, which H. 
once proposed to read in Aesch. Ag. 543 
(/. P. XX 299), does not occur in the 
extant remains of tragedy and is severely 
limited in its Attic usage. Still there is 
no reason to discredit the statement of 


266 


areipovas 


266 Hesych. I p. 231 dzeipovas* 
drepdrous. Lodoxd\yjs Ovéory. 

Ellendt strangely remarks that Hesy- 
chius ‘haud dubie dmepdyrovs intellexit,’ 
and refers to fr. 526. But detparos 


267 


amrolea 


267 Hesych.1 p. 246 dwédea* dea, 
éxros OeGv. DopoxdHs Ovécry. 
dwé0ea, codless deeds, was a synonym 


268 
aTehn 


268 Hesych.1p. 312 dred} dddrava, 
ovK éxovra Tehéouata. LopoxdrHs Ovéory. 
Cf. Pausan. (fr. 305 Schw.) ap. Eustath. 
Zl, p. 881, 26 (= Bekk. anecd. p. 458, 26) 
aredh Ta dddwava, ws Kal moduTEeAR TA 
modvddmava. Suid. s.v. 

GreAns thus becomes the equivalent of 
evTENhs, by which a schol. on Phz?/. 842 
wrongly interprets it. Cf. Amphis (fr. 29, 
Il 244 ‘K) detrvov yap dredés ov more? 


’ 















But for the fluctuating sense of voon\el 
see Jebb on Phil. 39. For the verb ef. 
fr. 215. 4 


Hesychius, although I have been unabl 
to find any instance where dyraipw 
used of verbal opposition. But Suid. 
dvraipw. doriKy* pidoverk@, and Plut. em- 
ploys the word metaphorically with con- 
siderable freedom: Cat. ma. 3 XUxynwiwy 
mpos tiv PaBiov divauw avro pov TT 
Pyrrh. 15 rTodun Kal poyn rijs n 
dvralpovra mpos Thy daropiay, ped “ J 
p- 28 D dvralpew 7H rixy. 


regularly means ‘inexperienced,’ 2 

drrelpww is so used in O. T. 1088 od 76 
“Odvupmov drreipwrv, @ Kidaupiv, ovx € 
KTE. 


for &@ea. Cf. drdvOpwros, =inkuman, 
fr. 1020, and Hesych. dwé@pé* dvnBos. 
Ope. See also on fr. 558. 


mapowlay (Plut. Vum. 15 detrvov edredes 
mdvv). It should be added that edreAjs 
and dreAjs are sometimes confused (so_ 
Reiske restored edrek@s in Plut. mor, | 
472F), and the earlier editors of Athena 
(421 A) gave edredés in the text of Am 
on inferior authority. Headlam - 
XXXI g) remarked that Horace was ren - 
dering dreAjs in his tmmunis aram si 
tetigit manus (Carm. 3. 23. 17). 
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269 
évré\ho 


_ 269 Antiait. (Bekk. anecd.) p. 94,8 Pind. Ol. 7. 40 uédov Evreciev puddtacOac 

Té\\w* dvti rol évré\Nouat. Lodoxdijs Xefer. pees bie employs the rare 
Or ive forms « Ai. d 
a he active only occurs elsewhere in  driuav (ibid. ie. ste | A, 















aay om 


a IBHPES 


_ This title is known from an inscription published by Kaibel in 
derm. XX111 283 (from the papers of Ph. Bonnarot), which records 
he performance at Rhodes in the third or fourth century B.C. 
f four Sophoclean plays...éa Lopoxréous wai "Odvecé<a «>ai 
[Bnpas Kai catupixdovy Tyre<gov>. The fact of the performance 
t that place and time is an important record: see Introduction, 
3. The legend of Geryon is the only subject suggested by 
he title /dertans, but seems more suitable to a satyr-play than 
tragedy. For the Geryones of Nicomachus see 7GF, p. 762. 
The Caucasian Iberia, where Heracles overcame Glaucus, the 
Jid Man of the Sea (schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 767), is still less likely. 


ae 
Ec. % 


Z INAXOZ 


_ The story of Io was contained in two epics attributed to 
Hesiod, the Aegimius and caraXoyo, but the information relat- 
ing to them is so scanty that it is impossible to reconstruct 
“ithe: version in detail’. The other literary evidence anterior to 


inachus, as many tragic writers had done. Further, whereas in 
Aeschylus (Supp/. 303) Hera transformed Io into a cow to 
wart t on of , according to Hesiod Zeus, after his 
ntrigue was detected, himself effected the change, and Hera, 
aving asked for the cow as a present, set Argus to watch over 
. He accordingly tethered Io to an olive-tree in the dAcos at 
lycenac. There was also a difference of tradition in the 


2 See the authorities referred to by Gruppe, Gr. Afyth. p. 1130», and in Aurstans 
hresh. CXXXVII §26—g§31. 
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accounts given of the death of Argus. In the Prometheus (707 
Aeschylus speaks vaguely of his sudden and unexpected end, and 
in the Supplices (309) merely states that he was killed by Hermes. 
According to Apollodorus (2. 7), who appears to be following 
Hesiod (fr. 189 Rz.), Hermes was bidden by Zeus to steal the 
cow, and, failing to elude Argus, killed him with a stone. But 
Ovid’s account (Mez. 1 668 ff.) is different: Hermes disguised 


him to sleep, slew him with the &pan. The antiquity of the 
latter version is proved by Bacchylides (18. 29—36), who, in 
- refusing to pronounce definitely on the manner of Argus’s death, 
mentions, as an alternative, that he may have been ‘lulled to rest 
by the sweet melody of the Pierian sisters’ (see Jebb 27 /oc.). 
The inference that the /zachus was a satyr-play was first: 
drawn by Hemsterhuis', and the general tone of the fragments 
has convinced the majority of subsequent critics that he was 
right, although Bergk? and Wilamowitz* were of a different 
opinion. The latter considered that the play was technically 
a tragedy in spite of its jovial character, and compared it to 
the Adestis of Euripides. I doubt if the analogy will hold. 
The comic element in the A“es¢is is slight enough; yet the 
ancient critics thought it catupsewtepov, and the general opinion 
is summarized by Demetr. de eloc. 169 tpaypdia 5é ydpitas ev 
TaparapBave év TorXois, 0 O€é yérws EXOpds Tpaywdias’ ovdé yap 
erivonteev av Tis Tpaywdiav tailovcar, émel catupov ypayrer 
avti tpay@dias. So much was this the case that Rhinthon of 
_ Tarentum, a specimen of whose art is perhaps preserved in the 
Amphitryo of Plautus, was regarded as the inventor of a new 
type of drama known as (Aapotpay@dia. Wilamowitz has a for- 
midable argument in the fact that twenty-six quotations from the © 
play have come down to us without any hint that it was satyric; — 
and it is perhaps not an adequate answer to point out that the — 
same remark applies to the nine fragments belonging to the © 
*AyxAXRws Epactai. But the more famous the play the less need © 
was there to cite it with a title distinctive of its character; and © 
it is common ground that the /zachus was much more popular ~ 
than any of the plays of Sophocles which are definitely known ~ 
as satyric’. It should be added that the death of Argus is a 


1 On Ar. Plut. p. 248. 2 Griech. Literaturgesch. W1 p. 441. 

8 Einleitung in d. gr.. Trag. p. 8853. Decharme (Rev. des Et. gr. X11 298), 
arguing rightly that a chorus of satyrs was indispensable in a satyr-play, thinks that 
the Zvachus perhaps did not belong to this category. 

4 I do not feel the force of the argument that frs. 270—1 are unsuitable to a 
satyr-chorus. Consider, on the other hand, the cumulative force of frs. 272, 277, 
279, 284, 285, 288, 291, 295. 
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favourite subject in vase-paintings, and on one of these Hermes 
% ted as trying to kill Argus, who is asleep on the 
| ro und, but as being held back by satyrs’. Even if this does 
‘nc refer directly to the /nachus, it is sufficient to show that the 
i was suitable for satyric treatment. 
apgend may be gathered from the fragments themselves 
as to the scope of the play. Inachus, the river-god, was the 
P ither of Io (frs. 270, 271, 284); but there is nothing to show 
jat part he took in the action. It may be assumed that the 
lac of the play was the flowery vale of Argos, rich with 
past vhs where Io ranged before her wanderings began: cf. £4 5 
THS oiatpordipyos Gdaos ‘Ivaxou xopys. Aesch. Suppl. 538 avOo- 
voc eat ard | Aetudva Bovyirov, évOev lo xré. This descrip- 
tion of the Argive plain (wodvdiyov: see generally Frazer 
oi Ill p. 96) might well excite surprise; but Headlam has 
inted out that it refers to the particular circumstances of the 
legend, by quoti Severus in Walz, Rhet. Gr. 1 p. 537 Timaca 
"vA in rou A Aus épwpévnv avOos dvijxe tH Bot vewerOar. It 
is perhaps not altogether fanciful to connect the allusion of the 
rh hetorician with the account given in the /nachus of the blessings 
owed on the inhabitants of Argos when Zeus came to visit 
®- (frs. 273, 275, 277, 286). To Inachus in particular, as the 
¢ of nourishment for all the dwellers on his banks (Aesch. 
r. +. 168, Tucker on Aesch. Cho. 6), the increase of fertility brought 
enlarged honours. Hermes and Iris appeared as the agents of 
Zeus and Hera (fr. 272),—themselves too august personages for 
ge representation. The transformation of lo* took place during 
course of the action (fr. 279), but whether as a direct result 
HM Hera's interference must be left doubtful. Wilamowitz argues 
mm frs. 278, 284, and 286 that Hera effected a counter-stroke 
y reducing the land to poverty as a punishment for the com- 
ity of its inhabitants in the wrong done to her. Argus was 
introduced blowing the shepherd's pipe (fr. 281); and this rete- 
3 ‘s nce, taken in conjunction with Aesch. Prom.596 and the allusion 
Bence tee to the fatal issue of his musical tastes, favours the 
ference that his death was brought about somewhat in the 
mner related by Ovid. The play probably closed with the 
‘parture of Io on her wanderings. Wilamowitz assigns the play 
‘to the end of the Archidamian war, presumably on the strength 
of schol. Ar. Av. 1203. 


be Described by Q. Jahn in Berichte d. sichs. Genelich d. Wistensch. 1847, p- 196. 


See Haigh, 7vagie Drama, 
, * The teeieats do atk aie w whether she was completely transformed ; but, if she 
peared afterwards, it oe have been as Bodcepws wapéevos (Engelmann in Roscher 


— oo 


' woNvppous). 
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"Ivaxe vatop, Tat Tov Kpnvav 
tatpos ‘Oxeavod, péya mperBevwv 
"Apyous Te yvais “Hpas te mayors 
Kat Tuponvotor Iedacyots. 


270. 1 varop Meineke: yevvdrop A, 
Rhod.: Tuppnvots codd. Dion. Hal. 


270 These lines are adduced by 
Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 1. 25 Lopoxdet 
& év "Ivdxw Spduart dvdraicrov bad Tov 
xopod Neyouevov wemoinra woe ‘"Ivaxe... 
IleXacyots’ in support of the proposition 
that the name of Tyrrhenia was in former 
times distributed over different parts of 
Greece. V. 4 is quoted by schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 580 67¢ 5é kal adrol of ’Apyetot 
éxadodvro IleXacyol LopokAjs év *Ivaxw 
pnot ‘kal T. Wedacyois.’ 

1. “Ivaxe: for the course of the 
river Inachus see on fr. 271.—vG@rop: in 
support of his correction Meineke (on 
Callimachus, p. 250) quotes Hesych. 111 
P- 137 vaérwp* péwv, wodvppous, and p. 141 
varrapéoy* mohUppouv (2.e. vdrwp* péwv, 
Empedocles fr. 6 introduces 
Niors as the representative of Water in 
his list of the four elements. Cf. v@ 
fr. 5.—od kpynvev watpds. Cf. Hom. & 
196 ’Qxeavoio, | €& obwep wavTes worapol 
Kat waca Oddacoa | kal maou Kphrar... 
vadovow. Ar. Nub. 271. The rationaliz- 
ing version is given by Apollod. 2. 1 
’ONxeavod kal TnOdbos yiverar mais ”Ivaxos, 
ad’ ob morauds év “Apye: “Ivaxos Kadel- 
Tat. —tmperBetov (47. 1389), followed by 
Homeric (perhaps locative) dative (Monro, 
H. G. § 145, 7). 

3 “Hpas te wdyous: ‘alluding to the 
Argive Heraeum, which stood on a rocky 
eminence under Mt Euboea, one of the 
heights which bound the Argive plain on 
the E. (#7. 8 n.)’ J. But, as Hera was 
the patron goddess of all Argos (Eur. 
f[clid. 349, Phoen. 1365 etc.), it is 
perhaps unnecessary so to restrict the 
plural wdyors. Poseidon sent a drought, 
being angry with Inachus, dc67c rHv xwpav 


“Hpas éuapripnoev elvac (Apollod. 2. 13). 


See also Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 1829. 

4 Tvponvotor Ilehkacyois. J. writes: 
*As we know from Dionysius, it is the 
Chorus who speak. They would be 
Argives, and here speak of their own 
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4 Tupenvoic: schol. Ap. 


race, with pride, as sprung from the 
ancient stock of the Pelasgi. Cp. Thuc. 
4. 109, who traces a Pelasgic element in ~ 
the Athos peninsula, descended from rév_ 
kal Afjjuvdv more cal ’"AOjvas Tuponvav 
olxnodyrwv. In the fifth century the view 
prevailed that the Tupenvol and Bela 
were identical. [In Hdt. 1. 57 rotou viv — 
ért HeXaoyGv raw barép Tuponvay Kpnorava — 
tod olkedvTwy, Kpérwva, i.e. Cortona— 
with Kporwn rac for Kpnorwrcpra below — 
—should perhaps be substituted: see — 
Stein.] Hellanicus (fr. 1, FHG 1 45) — 
says that the Pelasgi acquired the name 
of Tuponvot after their arrival in Italy. — 
The Etruscans were believed to have come 
originally from Lydia (Hdt. 1. 94). 

Hervdotus (8. 73) regards the people of — 
Cynuria in the S. of Argolis as having 
been originally Pelasgic. So the inhabi- — 
tants of Achaia, he says, were originally 
called Pelasgi, and acquired the name — 
of Ionians only after they left it. In — 
Arcadia the first king was Pelasgus 
(Pausan. 8. 1. 4).’ The evidence which 
connects the Pelasgian name with Argos 
is particularly strong, and is difficult to 
account for as due merely to a mistaken 
interpretation of Homer’s Ile\acycxdv 
“Apyos (B 681): see nn. on Eur. Aelia. 
316, Phoen. 107. Aeschylus in the 
Danazdes (fr. 46) traces the Pelasgians to 
the neighbourhood of Mycenae, and in 


the Supplices (257 ff.) Pelasgus is the king 


of Argos after whom the inhabitants are 
named Pelasgi. See Ridgeway, Zarly 
Age of Greece, pp. 90, 94. It is impossible 
within the limits of a note to summarize 
recent speculation concerning the Pelas- 
gians and ‘Tyrrhenians, and the relations 
of both to the Etruscans. Those who 
identify Pelasgi and Tyrseni explain the 
latter name as a descriptive epithet 
referring to the towers with which they 
protected their settlements (Murray, 
Rise of Greek Epic, p. 41). Ridgeway, 










Ilivdou 


ified the Syracusan 
with the Al continues : 
ddtvara kal r@ wepl roi 


vadxor mapar\hova* ‘pet... Tivdov' 
gnaiv & Lopoxdis * Adxuov...’Axedgou’ 
Kal twoSds ‘tvdev...Avpxeiov.' Bedriwv 
8 Exaraios (fr. 72, FHG 1 5), 5s @noe row 
’ z “Ivaxov éx tod Adxuou 
id 4& of wai 6 Alas pei, trepov elva 
J. writes: ‘The river Inachus in 
Epeirus is here fabled to be identical with 
the Inachus of i 
it bya 
the 










**fro northern) extremity of Pindus, 
ind Lacmos.” Mt Lacmos, or Lacmon, 
the great watershed of northern Greece, 
is in the NE. of Epeirus. It is a link 
tween the Cambynian mountains on 
the E.,and Pindus on the S. ‘* Lacmon,” 
irobably = “‘rifted,” akin to \dx«os, 


}. £2), referring to the deep valleys which 
he rises in Lacmon ; and its 


south, rough! lel with 
flows throogh { fghland 


, sending out 
on one of which stood the town 
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athe .” and Naxis, **a rent” (Tozer, - 
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who accepts the view that the importance 
of the Pelasgians has been much exag- 
gerated, and that their influence was 
confined to Epirus and Thessaly. J. L. 
Myres in ///S XxXvii 215 traces the 
application of the name Pelasgian to 
Peloponnesian Argos to a misinterpreta- 
tion of the Ile\aoyxdv “Apyos of Homer. 
Further, inasmuch as the names P: i 

and Tyrrhenian were recognized in the filth 
century as somehow or other connected 
(Thuc. Zc.), the latter in close associa- 
tion with the former acquired a general 
connotative sense of ‘ pre-Hellenic in the 


Aegean.” 


271 
pet yap am axpas 
Adkpov 7 ad TlepparBav 
eis "Apdiddyous Kai ’Axapvavas, 


of Argos, and then, near the NE. border 
of Acarnania, it flows into the Acheléus, 
which, rising, like the Inachus, in 
Lacmon, divides Acarnania on the W. 
from Aetolia on the E., and flows into 
the sea at the SW. extremity of Acarnania, 
near Oeniadae. [For Acheléus, see on 


Tr. 9.) 

(3) The Argive Inachus rises in the 
high between Argolis and Arcadia, 
one part of which was called Artemision, 
and another Lyrceion. It flows through 
the district belonging to the town of 
Lyrceia (about seven miles NW. of Argos), 
which is fittingly named in the text as 
being the frst place of note in Argolis 
traversed by the river.’ 

2 dwé docs not suffer anastrophe 
(Chandler, §916).—II av is partitive 

tive after Adxyov: ‘and from Lacmos 
n the Perrhaebi.’ In prose the article 
would be required with Meppasdr: 
Kuehner-Gerth 1 33%. 
hs ovs. The name is traced 
to Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraus and 
brother of Alemacon. Thucydides (2.68) 
refers the foundation of this Western 
ing cr weno oe yo return 
rom ; but Ephorus ( 7 1 240) 
said that “ft was founded Alcmacon 
after the expedition of the Epigoni, and 
named after his brother, and that the 
river which flows through the country 
into the Ambracian gulf was called 
Inachus at the same time (Strabo 424). 
This is the branch mentioned above. 
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pioyer 8 vdaow Tots “Axehgov 
évlev és "Apyos Sia Kdpa Tepov 
nket Snpov Tov Avupketov. 
271. 5 évéévi’ els (és) codd, 


Hesych. II p. 57 


4 plo-ye is intransitive, for it is very 
improbable that pods or the like occurred 
in the following verse, which Strabo 
omits. It is, then, another instance of 
the tendency shown by Greek verbs 
expressing motion to become intransitive : 
see n. on Eur. Hel. 1325 plrra 6’ é&v 
mévOer| rérpwa kara dpla roduvipéa. Add 
maddw (Eur. Zl. 435 etc.), euBdadrAw, 
idwrw (Aesch. Supp/. 556); and for Latin 
examples see Munro on Lucr. 3. 502.— 
Blomfield, reading kai <yfv> dbroBds, 
made the quotation from Soph. continuous, 
but droBds clearly belongs to Strabo, 

5 8d kipa reuov: for the tmesis see 
on fr. 799, 6. 

6 Avpxelov. The hero’s name was 
Lyrcus, and he is described either as a 
son of Abas (Pausan. 2. 25. 5), or of 


272 
yurt) Tis HSE GUAnVas “ApKddos KUVA 
272 cudmvas (cvdAnvas VN)R, xvdyvas Ald., alii alia | xuvjjs Toup 


272 Schol. Ar. Av, 1203 kuvf 6é dre 
exer mepixedadalay tov méracov ws 6 
‘“Epufis dyyedos wv mapa Lodoxret ev 
*Ivdxw éml ris "Ipdos (so R as reported 
by Rutherford, but other edd. attribute 
the addition of émi to Aldus)* ‘yuv7... 
kuv}.’ (R is illegible after "Apxddos.) It 
is evident that this is the passage referred 
to by Hesych. 1 p. 282 ’Apxas Kuvr7j* 
"Apxadixds midos. Lopoxdr\fs *Ivdxw, as 
restored by Scaliger for dpxackivn’ 
dpxadixos mids from Eustath. //. p. 302, 
27 év rots Ilavoaviov (fr. 72 Schwabe) 
péperar Sri "Apxas xuvf édéyerd Tis Wroe 
*Apxadixds midos, dua 7d Exew ws eixds 
Tt Oud@opov mpos 7a duoedj. Hence 
Soping corrected Hesych. I p. 270 
dpactvn* miedos to. "Apxas xuvj* midos. 

It is to be feared that this cryptic 
utterance cannot be restored in the 


present state of the evidence. Brunck 


and Dindorf accept Toup’s xuxAas’ Apxddos 


__xuvijs, which may be taken in two ways: 













6 Avpxelov Tyrwhitt: Avpkioy codd, 


Lynceus (Hesych. s.v. Avpxtov dip 
There is another Lyrcus also connec 
with Argos, and mentioned in Parthen. 1, 
where he is called son of Phoroneus. 
Pausanias 4c. calls the place Lyrceia, 
and says that it was deserted as early as” 
the time of the Trojan e ition ; hence 
J. would prefer the adjective Avpxeov 
here. But the name Avpxecor is suppi 

by Hesychius and Strabo (376), Boek 
whom state that the township and the 
mountain were called by the same name. — 
No doubt Avpxevoy was strictly the name 
of the mountain, and the site of the 
village having no separate name was — 
known as dfpos Aupxelov or 4 Aupxeta.— 
J. quotes Aesch. fr. 196 ‘ges Siow ~ 
évduxwrarov...laBlous. S| 


(1) kuvk\ds may be substantival with the - 
sense of ‘brim’ (so Toup): ‘there’sa round ~ 
Arcadian hat.’ (2) xuxAds may be an 
adjective, =‘ encompassed’ or ‘ covered.’ — 
Neither supposition is quite satisfactory. 
Nauck prints yur} ris nde yuurds;"Apkddos 
xuv# from his own conjecture, which I do 
not understand; but there is something — 
to be said for his remark that “Apxddos — 
xuv# ought rather to be ‘Apxds % Kuvj. — 
F. W. Schmidt proposed yur ris 95°; — 
ov~x ‘E\Ads; or yur} tes 78° obx “EAAds; 
against the evidence of the scholiast. R. 
Ellis conjectured yur) tis; 4 Kuddgris — 
*Apxddos xwvH; KuXAnvis is an attractive 
suggestion, but no reading will be satis- _ 
factory which does not put *Apxds (or — 
"Apxddos) in agreement with xuv} (or — 
xwvjjs). That is demanded by the gloss — 
of Hesychius, and is an essential condition _ 
of the problem. Blaydes conj. ereyavds 
’Apxddos kus. Further, it may be in- — 
ferred from Ar. Av. 1205 dvoya b€ cor Ti 


















—— hat si a aeet 
be appropriate to Iris in her 
city of , being a det of 


je wérasos which was worn ea ermes : 
If we 


) referring to the xéraos, and 
dod with side-flaps 
wi os is right). But 


a73 Schol. Ar. P/ut. 727 rdv [\otrow 
elre waifwy* 4 bri xal Ilhobrwva 

» bromoponuiis ixddecer (Nauck conj. 
\ ees epee iantic - is simply 


Nogedév : Zeus is thus the giver 
of wealth: cf. Suid. s.v. Leds xrijows" bv 


A 
Hua 
ml 


attend Zeus, than as a 
tle applied to him. The cult of Plutus- 


; was particularly associated with 
hat of Demeter at Elewsie Farnell, 111 
+ 1375 281. 


€ giving of the name Platon to Hades 

| (cf. Plat. Crat. 403A xal 

a bvoua (sc. “ Avdys) Uobrwra 

abrév), comparatively late 

> earlier instance than Ant. ony _ 
t 
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he goes farther, and supposes that "Ip:dos 
was an error for ‘Ios, and that Hermes 
alluded to the horns growing from Io's 
head: so he would introduce ceAjrn or 
cednvis, but failed to fit it to the verse. 
Rutherford emended as follows : yur} ris 
BOG 2 <i 6 cis ris el> ot; Ngvis 'Apxas F 
kur; ‘who are you? An Arcadian 
Bacchante or a sun hat?’ He held that 
yurh ris nde belonged to a separate line, 
and that the note originally referred to 
vv. 1199-1203. For Aneis he quotes 
Suid. Anvis, Anvidos. 4 Baxxn: rapa roy 
Anvév. Hesych. 111 A 35 Anral: Baxyat. 

"Apkades. Etym. 564, 4 Anvis* 

onuaives Thy . e is thus able to 
take ’Apxds with both substantives. Avis 
is certainly ingenious, but the supposed 
lacuna and the explanatory addition of 
the adjective are less satisfactory. It 
is also difficult to appreciate the resem- 

blance supposed to exist between Ayels 
and xvvrf. 


273 
TAovtwvos 48 ézeicodos 
273 748° Porson: 3° codd. 


mained (Ar. fr, 488,1 517 K. cal why wider 
Il\otrww >’ dv dvoudtero, | wha Bé\rwr' 
Praxev). "Whether the transference was 
made in view of the wealth stored beneath 
the earth (Cic. #,.d. 2. 66 terrena autem 
wis omnis atgue natura Diti patri dedicata 
est, qui Dives, ut apud Graeces Ndobrwr, 
guiaet recidunt omnia tn terras et oriuntur 
é terris, Plat. lc. 7d 6¢ Tl\obrwros, robro 
wey xara rip rod [l\obrou dbew, Sri dx rijs 
“vis kdrwiev dvleras 6 [1Nobros, drwvoude dy. 

Lucian 7im. 21,where Plutus is» — 

6 dobre dwoeré\a pe wap a , are 


wovrodérys Kai Vg irre ag cal abros ar* 
Snot yotr cai rg évéuari), or whether it 


si tomes “as gp plied to the god who, not- 
withstanding the extent of his power 
(Cornut. § cal Il\obraw 54 dxdHOn ded 1d 
wdvrwr Pbaprav brruw pndiy clvar 6 wh 
redevraiov els adrév karardrrera: Kal abrod 
aria *y.vera), is only the lord of unsub- 
stantial shadows (cf. O.7. 30, with 
Jebb's n.), cannot be determined. Birt's 
derivation (Archiv f. fat. Lexicogr. xi 
165) from whou-r-dv, ‘the place of the 
majority,’ is improbable. But Plutus 

Pluton soon became completely 
differentiated, and the name Platon as 
the wealth-giver failed to survive as an 
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independent personification. The earlier 
freedom is illustrated by Aesch. Prom. 
831 ot xpvodppuTov | olkotcw audi viua 
Tl\ovrwvos wépov. It is in relation to the 
gold-mines of Spain that Strabo 147 quotes 
a remarkable passage of Posidonius: od 
mdovola pdvoy adda Kal vwdrdouros jv, 
onoly, h xeépa: kal map éxelvors ws dd\nOds 
Tov bmroxOdviov rémov ox 6 “Atdns aXN 6 
II\odTwv karotxe?t. And he goes on to say 


274 


/ / 
mavooKos Eevootacts 


274 Pollux 9. 50 hépn 6é médews cal 


mavdoxetov kal Eevav Kal ws év Ivdxw Logo- 


KNjsy wavddxos Eevdoracis. 
These words are simply the tragic peri- 
phrasis for an zm, and the anachronism 


275 


[tov Avs eioedOdvtos mavra peota ayabav éyevero. | 


275 Schol. Ar. Plut. 807 oirin 7 
dproOnKn’ tadra dé mapa ra (rpds TG [7d] V) 
év "Ivdxw Logoxdéous, Sre (re V) Tod Ards 
elcehObvTos mavTa weota ayabav éyévero. 
Ar. FPlut. 806f. are as follows: 4 pév 


amin wecth oTt AevKav addirwr, | ol & 


dugopis olvov pédavos avOoculov. 

The word zrapd is used in scholia much 
in the same way as a modern commentator 
would say ‘compare (com/fer).’ Thus it is 
employed as well when it is desired to 
illustrate a single phrase (schol. Aesch, 
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4 nw 
oipot Kpibav 


276 Schol. Demosth. p. 182, 17 (on 
8. 45) otpots] Ta Kard-yers, Ocdousros Kal 
Logos év Ivdxw ‘ otpol kpbav.’ 

ovpol, underground pits used for the 
storage of grain and fodder (épvyuara, év 
ols xarerlOero Ta oréppara Phot., Suid.). 
Hencé Spanish sé/o (through Lat. szvws) 
and our enstlage. Bent, Cyclades, p. 454 f. 
refers to the practice as still prevailing in 
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that in the Attic mines men work so” 
zealously, ws dv rpocdoxavrwv abrov dvad- 
Eecv rdv IWXobrwva—to bring the 
wealth-god himself to the surface. 

H. quotes from the lines on the elperusyn 
attributed to Homer (v. 3) adraldvaxNiveoOe — 
Obpa: whodros yap érecow | wod)bs a ; 
5.U.-"Ounpos, [Hdt.] vit. Hom. 33 = 

Blaydes would prefer 48° éo7’ a 7 
comparing fr. 275. 


is noteworthy. Cf. Aesch. Page 657 dpa: ¥ 
& éumbpous pebcévar | dryxvpay a} Pe 4 
mavddxots Eévwv, 1b, 708 dy’ abrov phere q 
vas evéévous dduwv. In O.C. go tevécracis — 
= shelter. 7 


Prom. 7, comparing Hom. I 212), as 
when two longer passages are com 
(schol. Soph. £7. 95, comparing 

d 408 ff.). Here there is a comparison re ; 
the whole description in the two plays 
(cf. fr. 273) ; but we need not infer that 
Aristophanes was closely imitating or 
parodying the language of Sophocles. 
Blaydes conj. IAodrov for Acés referrin 
to fr. 273, but Pluton was introduced in 
the course of the description of the wealth 
which followed the coming of Zeus. 


the island of Ceos: see also Sandys on 
Dem. 4c. Ammonius ap. Atym. Mu 
Pp- 714, 20 testifies that the « was short in 
Attic ; and his statement is confirmed by i 
Eur. fe. 827 Kal why dvoitac uév orpods oUK 
jéiov, and by Anaxandrides fr. 40, 27 
(11 152 K.) xépxvwy re x’rpav, | Bo\Bavre 
oipdy Swiexdanxur, | kal movkuTédwr éxa- 
TéuUBnY. 





it oak ae 









Pe 


977 Athen. 668 B rar épupdowr éudpu- 
ow dguévres éx’ abrois Trois \eyoudvous 
wooed 6 xal Loponhie &y "lwaxy 
OM elpnxe rhw Adraya* ‘ tavGi... 


"Axborvor 4xar Upate | 
Zuxehas éx xuMxww Nara 


278 Schol. V Ar. Pac. 531 Logo- 
pordr) bre Adda rh pddn Logo- 
pus” be revés eis 7a dv Ty 
ebbas- 
line 
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277 


fav & ’Adpodioia darak 
macw émeKtvret 


Sopors. 


277. 2 wacly éwextwra codd.: corr. Heath (raéew) et Nauck', ércurume? 


contrasted with white; still less could the 
word signify a light-coloured (yellow) 
wine, in comparison with a darker shade. 
That fav@és in certain respects answers to 
our use of red may be deduced not only 
from Antipater of Sidon’s fav@dv épedOerac 
(4.P. 12, 97) of a handsome boy,. but 
also from its application to horses, lions, 
and oxen, and especially to fire (this is 
the point of Pindar fr. 122 atre ras x\wpas 
MBavov Ear0a Saxpva | Ovuméire, and fr. 
2; aldouéva 5é dds id EavOaior revnais). 

hen Simonides mS it to honey 
(fr. 47), he 1s thinking rather of the 
brightness than of the actual colour of 
the liquid.—déwecréwa: see cr. n. H. 

ints out that a similar error cuvcdrron 

x ody Kréwy occurs in Aesch. Cho. 23. 
SE go sg that gf 

part of a description of general 

festivity, and of the joys sania upon 
a state of peace, Flis reading érucrurd 
was intended to balance Spié« in fr. 286, 
which he believed to belong to the same 
context. He well points out that the 
converse abandonment of the 
festive sport on an outbreak of war—is 
described in a t of Hermippus 
(fr. 47, 1237 K.): 8 We rh xorra- 
Bixhy | dv rots dxbpow xvdrdoudrnp, | 
pavys 5 ofdéy Xa dle xrd.—For the 
metre of the first line see AZ, 399, O.C. 
210. 


278 

evdaipoves of téTe yéevvas 

| adpbirov haxdvres [Heiov | 
278, 1 yévvas Bergk: -yeveds codd. 


2 @eiow del. Herwerden 


< Tis dr > i Kpbvou fw < fs ed > daimoverrd- 
<ryt olo> ys, ws fypay<ar “Hei » odor 


cal 6 riw <'ANcu>eurida roh<eas 
cal> Zodox\ijs <ebdaluo>vres ol rbre 
< ‘> clade. 


allusion is to a belief in a Golden 
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Age, when mankind lived in a state of 
primitive simplicity and happiness under 
the rule of Cronos: see Plat. Zolit. 269 A, 
Cratin. dobro fr. 165 (1. 64 K.) ols 64 
Bacreds Kpédvos qv 70 madatdv, | bre Tots 
dpros horpayddfov xré., whence Vergil’s 
vredeunt Saturnia regna. The chief 
literary authority for the fable was Hes. 
Op. 111—122, from which it appears that 
&pOlrov does not imply immortality, but 
freedom from pain and decay: of wév él 
Kpivov joav,dr’ obparg éuBactrevev* | dare 
Geol 5” wor axndéa Oupdy Exovres, | voopuw 
dep Te movwv kal difvos’ ob dé Te Getdor | 
yiipas émiy...0vqckov 5 ws trvy dedunue- 
vot (116), and after death they became 
dalwoves écOXol, guardians of mortal men 
122). 
{ a yévvas: for the gen. after Aayxdvw 
cf. O.C. 450 GAN ob Te wh Adxwor Todde 
cuppdxov. Blaydes would read ruxévres.— 
It is clear that something is wrong with 
Geiov, not merely in respect of its gender, 
but also because the metre unaccountably 
halts. Bergk read a@@irov Oeias Naxdvres 
with dactylo-epitritic rhythm; but in deny- 


279 
Tpayvs yehwovns Képyvos e€aviotaTat 
paxus xX U] PX: . 
279 rpaxis @ codd.: corr. Elmsley 


279 Erotian. gloss. Hippocr. p. 81, 16 
mapa Tots "ArriKols Kepxvwdn dyyela héye- 
Tat Ta Tpaxelas dvwuadlas éxovTa, ws Kal 
LomoxAjs wepl Tis adroravpoupévyns Pyolv 
"Iods (so Elmsley for ix@ds) ‘tpaxds... 
é€aviorara.’ 

For xeAdvyns M. Schmidt conjectured 
kopwvns, and Wecklein xeAvyns; and Her- 
werden recast the line as rpaxds 5€ dwrijs 
Képxvos éfavlerat. Mekler understands: 
‘a harsh croaking resounds from the lyre.’ 
For this sense of xépxvos cf. fr. 314, 128. 
But the text aptly describes the growth 
of the cow’s horns on the maiden’s 
brow, and the suspicion directed against 
xeAwyns appears to be unwarranted. Cf. 
Philostr. vet. Apoll. 1. 19. The genitive 
is descriptive—rough as a tortoise: cf. 
Ant. 114 euKijs xtovos mrépuy: oreyavés, 
where the schol, is: Aelree 5¢ TO ws tv’ 7 
‘@s xtévos. This explains the origin of 
the MS reading: @ was actually ws, an 
explanatory adscript, and ws is itself found 
as a correction in cod. D (Paris. 2177). 
For the confusion of @ and as cf. e.g. 
Pollux 2. 172. [Headlam, making the 
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ing that an ithyphallic occurs after an 
enhoplius, except at the conclusion of a 
system, he was in error, as appears from 
O.7. 196f., where the scansion is: — + — 
in Jahrb. f. Philol. cv 803 ff. The 
rhythm of Zrach. g6of. is similar, but 
those lines form the close of a strophe. — 
Tucker (C.2. XVI11 245) suggested dgOl-— 
Tov Naxévres alods, taking yévvas as a 
causal genitive with evéatwoves. This is 
metrically unexceptionable, and is exactly 
rallel to 7rach. 822 f., but it is somewhat © 
azardous to introduce the unexampled 
alods by way of conjecture. On 
whole, it seems safest simply to delete 
deiov with Herwerden ; for, though it can — 
hardly have been a gloss, the word may — 
have been attached to the quotation acci- — 
dentally. It is perhaps worth mentioning — 
that the scholiast continues with @éaca.. — 
If Aaxévres is retained, Blaydes suggests — 
alcay for Oetov.—The language resembles — 
Ar. Nub. 1028 eddaiuoves 5” joav Gp’ ol | 
favres rér’ éwl rv mporépwr. 


-_—— 


same suggestion (/.P. XXXI 9), quotes — 
examples of ws from schol. hence! Teste 
159, Zheb. 820.] ; : 

képxvos is any kind of hard excrescence — 
rising from a smooth surface. Phot. s.v. — 
explains rpaxd tt év rots évwrias (‘qu. — 
merwros’ H.). See Hesych. 11 p. 470 — 
S.0v. Kepxv@oa and képxywua: for 4 wy 
kepxvemacw in Eur. Phoen. 1386 see note 
in loc. So xepxvwrd (Hesych.) are cups — 
with embossed lips, cymbia...aspera signis — 
(Verg. Aen. 5. 267), tnaeguales berullo 
phialas (Juv. 5. 38). Add Hesych. 11 
p- 469 xépxava 7} kepxdvea* doréa, xal pifac 
6d6vTwv (‘stumps’). The horns of Io are 
always a prominent feature in the legend : 
Aesch. Prom. 613 Tas BotKepw rapbévou, 
Prop. 1. 3. 20 zgnotts cornibus Inachidos, 
Ov. Met. 1. 652.» R. Ellis (Hermath. 1x 
153) also defends xeddvys, which he 
understands as a reference to the roughness 
of the tortoise’s corrugated and puckered 
skin. But the cow’s hide would not have 
been described as xépxvos, and yehwvns 
must have suggested the shell rather than 
the skin of the tortoise: cf. Ar. Vesp. 1292. 
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“ 


Bod is formed directly on the analogy 
of voi, for Bods and voids (from véos) were 
pronounced with the same vowel sound 
ta) in the fifth century. See Brug- 
mann, Gr. Gramm.® p. 52; G. Meyer, 
Gr. Gramm? § 321; Lobeck, Paralip. 
P: 173- 


281 


appeared to attend Io in the /nachus. In 
Aesch. Prom. 596 lo fancies she still hears 
the pipe of Argus: bd 5¢ xnpéw\acros 
dropiet Bloat | dxtras bxredires viper, and 
the schol. remarks: Sogox\js év ‘Ivdxyw 
wal ¢5orra abrov eladyer’ eimav 3¢ abriv 


¥ Aviv | rhe T00 ravbrrov KipGépay —*Botrav’ (v. 590) évéuewe TH TpomH: adAodar 
elrep ris AdXos, TO yap érbpevnr rois roywlas of Boveddor. 
Anpus conj. von Velsen). On Thus Argus chanted an ode in Sophocles ; 
schol. continues: Soveodety 62 but in Ov. Aer. 1. 676 ff. it was Hermes 
Apyos dv "Ivdxy Logoxdéovs. who with his ~ "s pipe lulled Argus 

we should infer that Argus to sleep. 

the distinctive dress of a herdsman 
282 
» > ° e , 
- nrc tof 8, dowep 7 Trapopia, 


cy 46. iB (tv 6 
) Sogechtecs Ivdxy* ‘ < 


> was eee os etal 


wool by Syrian. ad 
phaceen cree 
$ « . 
wndjoas Anuddns. Cf. Isocr. 





ék Kapta sp yverds av yévour’ avyp. 


Naurpois dx wevirwy 5¢ whovelocs, éx rarei- 
viv bé woNNijs xudbpas kal wédcwe Seowbras. 


Dem. 18. 131 @\eb@epos dx Bbobd\ov oe 
wrovows éx of b& rovrovel 
On the strength of such 


anal 
poke y 7424) proposed Burin pla bcm bg a 
y his n. on sid. 750 suggested 
Cae Andi os tease But there can be 
no doubt that it is neuter (‘from small 
beginnings’): cf. PAil. 720 eddaluwr dvd- 
oa Kal peyas dx xelewe.—tob is followed 
an independent clause without 6ri. 
f. Plat. afol. 200 ob pévro lore, waoar 
bpiv rhe adjOear - A collection of 
similar examples 'given by Jacobs, 
Animady. in Athen {supplement to 
Schweighiuser’s ed.] 18oy, p. 271-— 


Gomep occurs in Aesch, Ag. 
276, Bur. fr. 668.—ndpra: qualifyi 
the adj., asin 7rach. 1218 ef wal pax 
wapr’ deriv, dpyacOheera, but not so 
clearly in the other examples given by 


Ellendt 1.0. —yverdés: f 


T. 203. 
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283 
Tove éeuov IIhovTwv apepdetas yapw 


283 dapeudias codd. 


283 Schol. Ar. Plut. 727 is quoted 
on fr. 273. 

In the absence of the context it does 
not seem worth while to throw suspicion 
on the text, although several scholars 
have condemned rotévd’ or éuév or both. 
Thus Hemsterhuis conjectured rodyd’ 
éuol, Fritzsche rodvd’ éxw, and Bergk 
rodvd évot IlkovTwy—the last to the 
detriment of the caesura. But with such 
an addition as yey®r’ dmarety the tra- 
ditional words might stand. I have, 
however, restored dueugelas for dueudias, 
which is a questionable form. dueudela 
is required by the metre in Aesch. 7heé. 
893, and it is improbable that so rare 


284 


\ A ‘ ¥ 
matTnp dé motapos ‘Ivayos 
Tov avtimacTov vomov EXEL KEKMNKOTOD. 


284. 2 éye véyor cod.: corr. Porson, voudy éxer Ellendt 


284 Hesych. 1 p. 214 dvrirdacrov. 
Lopokdyjs “Ivdxw ‘marnp...xexkunkdtor,’ 
avti rot lodr\acrov, Suoor. 

J. writes: ‘(1) Ellendt (s.v. xduvw) 
understands, szmzlem inferis sedemt (voudr) 
habere. “‘Inachus has a province (or 
realm) similar to that of the dead.” 
dvrimhactov (Trav) Kexunkdtwv = Tod Tay 
kek. (like 8uotos with gen.). This might 


- refer to the passage of Inachus under the 


earth from Acarnania to Argolis (fr. 271). 


(2) With véuov we might explain: ‘Ina- 
(2) ght exp 


chus has a customary tribute like that 
paid to the dead”: cp. Aesch. Cho. 6 
mrbkapov "Ivdxw Operripiov, [rdv devTepov 
dé révde mevOnriprov—where the same 
comparison between the mourning lock 
and the nurture lock is involved, as also 
in ZZ. WY 141 f.;] and for offerings of 
hair to the dead, see on Az. 1173 ff.’ 
Wilamowitz understands a reference to 


. the parched condition of Inachus in con- 












a word would (like dyadia, edruxla, 
mpoundia) follow the -O-stems. That 
forms in -ta are due to Ionic influence 
is an error: see Weir Smyth, /onic Dialect, 
§§ 145, 215.—cpepdhelas xdpw may be 
rendered provisionally as ‘meed of praise,” 
although it is equally possible that xdapw 
is a preposition. The use of dueupeias, 
where a word of positive import might 
have been expected, is characteristicall 
Greek. Thus Menelaus, transported with 
joy at the recovery of Helen (Eur. Hel. 
636): & pirrarn rpbcoyis, odK EmeuPOny. 
Other examples are quoted in the n. on 
Eur. Phoen. 425. 7 


sequence of Hera’s wrath (‘Inachos selbst _ 
ward fast zu einer trocknen Mumie’): see — 
Introductory Note. Tucker (C.2, xvi_ 
190) proposed to read 766’ dvrirhacrov © 
dvow’ éxer, t.e. Shas this name liarly) 
constructed to signify weariness ’—as if the — 
name were derived from ies and dxos. 
In reference to this conjecture it should be 
observed that Inachus was traditionally — 
connected with the proverbial ’Ivods dyn, — 
a view which is favoured by some modern 
authorities (Gruppe, Gr. AZyth. p. 134712). 
Fick connected the word with the Hesy- i 
chian gloss ivaécac* xaraxéat, and xéw, 
and others have thought that it contained 
the root of agua (cf. Achelous, Acheron) : 
so Waser in Pauly-Wissowa VI 2791. 
dvriahacros resembles in its formation 
dvtiypados, dvTauoBds, and dyrivmos — 
(explained as = duos by the schol. on — 
Ar. Thesm. 17). 
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vapas xuTpivev éKxpoas érmpora. 
— 285 cal cacxutpivwy cod.; corr. Lehrs (vapds) et Stadtmueller (xurpirwr) 


pov. €E. p. 35,9 The term xurpiyo was applied sometimes 
els pos duo0\NaBa, to pot-like cavities in which springs rise, 
éfuvéueva pév Exe or pot-like holes in rivers; see Hesych. 
* &vdev ss. vv. xuTpivor and NOwy xoal, Antig. mrad. 
év ‘Ivdxw xal 176, Arrian I - 291 Mueller, which are 
reports: the 1 quoted at full length in the 7hesaurus. 
plvwv) Napos eOrar’ éri But we cannot read xal ods xurpivwr 
dvip. Oe  éxpods éwapora, because it does not illus- 
rerucolucda trate Herodian’s point. There was, how- 
6é, ef wal dpoenxa ever, this word, as well as the adjective 
vor&\\ew OX 7h a, xUrpwos, to account for a scribe writi 
i xutplvww by error; and the error sa. 
is to extract from this the be easy if, as I , he found 
sof Sophocles, Dindorf conjectured XYFPAIN@N or XYPFPYNQN, 
; it ened was acorruption of i.e. x dypalvww or x bypivwr. My 
pix@, and this was accepted by Lebrs, suggestion is that we have here two f 
ng Aapés after yapds to vapis ments,—one, KAICAPXYTPAINQWN, 
was not introduced until that is, cal odpx’ bypalvywy Napdy (cf. Eur. 
dvip, and converted the fr, 367), which just meets the case, giving 
duns. The intervening both the long 4 and the feminine, 
form the quotation another one which does the same, Napods 
were restored by éxpods éwuooa. Whether both are from 
Kupdrww dxippods| the Jnachus, or only one, and if so, 
approve Schneider's which, I shall not attempt to decide ; but 
11 756): "Im 8 perhaps the first may have been the work 
3, of a later hand.’ It will be observed 
Both c way from that this suggestion had been partially 
the text, but the introduction anticipated Stadtmueller, who, as 
of vapés (see on fr. 621) is an attractive reported by Egenolff in AA. A/us, LVI 
ug n. H, writes: ‘The proposition 488, restored rdoas xutplvww éxpods érd- 
i Herodian is supporting isthat when — wager | dapoi's drip, i.e. omnes foraminum 
yes oxytone, exitus clausit vir dulci imbutos sapore, 
whereas, when they are — and cut out the words eOrar’ éwi kiya as 
is interpolated from Hom. ¢ g1. He ex- 
Homeric examples bear this out: for plained xurpivwr by reference to the under- 
e one case the complete line is »}7w ground course of the Inachus (fr. 271, 


reatic 


, gh “The ion that erar’ érl xijpa 

line in the other fe an int ion deserves acceptance 

ie Sg and with it m cok wre grant ta 

the \apds drip (after érdpora) probably has 

éri_xipa is nothing to do with Sophocles, If, then, 

trar’ éxt following Lehrs, we assume that rapés has 

reader inthe out before feOer Oyduxdr and 

transcribed in the substitute vapds for xal eac..., the result 

to be 80, jg the text, which, however doubtful, 
Lopordei dv"Ivdxw yields an appropriate sense, 


14 


i 
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286 : 
mavta 8 épidwv dpaxvay Bpider. 


286 Suid. s.v. dpdxyvn (Bekk. anecd. 
. 442, 5)...elpnrae dé dpdxvyns Kal trap’ 


Fiotedy (Op. 777) kal mapa Ilwdapy (fr. 


268) kal mapa KadNig (11 694 K. cadAlous 
in Bekk. anecd.: ‘debebat rapa dois’ 
Nauck)...@nruc@s 5@ Lopoxdjs "Ivdxw’ 
‘rdvra...Bplbe.’ 

When the gear of war is covered with 
cobwebs, it is a sign of profound peace: 
the earliest extant expression of this senti- 
ment is in Bacchyl. fr. 3, 6 J. év 6é o.da- 
podéras mépratw alfdy | apaxvav icrol 
médovra. Cf. Eur. fr. 369 xelcOw dSépv 
pot wtror | dupudéew dpdxvats. Theocr. 
16. 96 dpadxva 5’ els brn apdxvar | Nérra 
diacrjoawro, Nonn. 38. 13 (quoted by 
Smyth) @xecro dé rnd ydpuns | Baxxuas 
éfaérnpos dpaxvidwoa Boeln. Cf. Tibull. 
I. 10. 50 occupat in tenebris militis arma 
situs. For English imitations see Smyth 


on Bacchyl. /.c., Headlam, Book of Greek . 


Verse, p. 276. Meineke, accordingly, 
substituted wéAra for mwdvra, and is fol- 
lowed by Nauck. But this is surely 
hazardous; for even granting that the 


- reference is to warlike instruments, rdvra 


may have been explained by the pre- 
ceding words. And the presence of the 
spiders’ webs may equally well be a sign 
of decay in general. Cf. Hom. m 34 
Odvocfjos 6é mov evvy | xnrec évevvaiwy 
kd’ dpdxvia Ketrat €xovoa, imitated by 


287 
érikpouna xOovds *Apyeias 


287 Hesych. 1 p. 158 émixpovpa: 
éxlmnyua Hj 9 émixdpayua. did 7d mapwvo- 
pdoba Te épyw ‘ érlxpouua...’Apyelas.’ 
Logordjjs ‘Ivaxw. 

Tapovouagey means ‘to form a new 
word from one already existing.’ This 
appears clearly from Dem. de eloc. 97 
apa Ta Kelueva mapovoudtovra airév, 
olov ws Tov cxagirny ris Eby Tov THv oKd- 
pnv épécoovra, kal’ Apicrorédns Tov abrirny 


olov Tov wovov.avrov bvra: see also Ruther- 


ford, Annotation, p. 23973. For the 
dative cf. Plut. de fort. Rom. 5 p. 318 F TH 
TOXN THY dv dpeiay tapwvduacev, schol. Ar. 
Plut. 590 6 5€ dvedetPepos kaxig wapwrd- 
barra TH dvedevdepdrynrt. Hesych. asserts 


€¢ 
a 


~ 
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Prop. 3. 6. 33 putris et in vacuo texte 
aranea lecto. Indeed, if we connect the 
line with frs. 273, 275, 276, the words 
are entirely in point as Sense the 
emptiness of the storehouses, whi ‘i 
sudden advent of Wealth will fill again: 
so Hes. Of. 475 é« 8 dyyéww éAdoeas 

dpdxna, Afran. 410 famme arcula tua 
plena est aranearum, Plaut. Aul. 84 ita 
inaniis sunt oppletae (sc. aedes) atgue 
araneis, Catull. 13. 7 tui Catulli plenus 

sacculus est aranearum. Cratinus 5 
a ludicrous application of the idea: fr. 
190 (1171 K.) dpaxviwy pmeoriy Execs 7 S 
yaorépa. It appears again in an perite: 5s 
description by Philostratus of a 

of a spider's web (tmag. 2. 28. Fe aaa tas 
bev ovK ev mparrobons Tporthaca Tatra, ‘ 
phoes alrhy xnpevew Serroradr...ddrX’ — 
éorw oixnrds adpaxvats udvars’ pide? yap TO 
&@ov év houxig duamdéxew. And in the 
same Passage is an imitation of Sophocles 
($3): al & &piOoe  abrav Badifover 
woheia: Tous Kexahacpévous Tov pirwr.— 
Blaydes calls attention to the fact that 
Bpidw is usually accompanied by the — 
dative. But he should not have con- — 
jectured ' Bpvec: for Homer’s authority 
(« 219, etc.) is sufficient justification, 
apart from the analogy of the verbs with — 
similar meaning. q 


nae 


that érixpovza is a new formation from 
émixpovw, intended to express the action — 
of striking. The words of S. mean there- — 
fore ‘the beating of Argive earth’ or — 
possibly ‘ the solid ground that is struck.’ 
Cf. Aesch. Ag. 202 x0é6va Bdxrpos émi- 
kpovcavras Arpeléas. Thisissubstantially — 
the same as Ellendt’s view, who thinks — 
the reference is to striking with a stick 
or to dancing. Tucker, who takes r 
view that émixpovwa means reproach, — 
prefers r@ apy@: 7.é. “Apyos i is vipat 

to be derived from dpyés ‘idle.’ i. 
restored the text of Sophocles as Finn w 
“Apyov x@ovds "Apyeias, understanding — 

émikpovua as the impression of a coin. _ 








544 Kuduy warply* 
“sere Ge oq) ea rae 
ema aiy eld vie 6rav cod.) \evxdy 
; oo wp dereeas 

Scxcorhy ’ 


free from doubt owing to the 
‘iness of our information respecting 
B method of inting dicasts in the 
th century. It seems certain, however, 
st kvapopiéder cannot refer to the voting 
atic etn 
he ble statement i 


2 > . 14 waNvoxwyr... 
ere = oly walw- 
bok yi 


example is quoted by the lexico- 
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120 Aarw re xpobuard tr’ 'Aaddos wodl 
wapdpv0u" elpvOua baler | Sweduara 
Xapirwy is correct. If xpoduara are the 
beats of the foot in dancing, 'Agiddos 
would naturally mean the land of Asia ; 
and the interpretation of the scholia 
might have been due to in the 
response of the chorus, which however 
was the usual accompaniment of the 
dancers. Cf. Pollux 7. 88. 


to have been the case with the Ra 9. 
dpxal (Gilbert, Staatsalt, 21 
In order to check the increhsing Pe a 
bribery, the method of appointment was 
changed from time to time, and we know 
little or nothing about the system in vogue 
during the middle of the fifth century; 
thus the evidence of Ar. Pint. 277 as to 
balloting for a particular court only affects 
the period subsequent to Euclides.. Arist. 
Ath, pol. 27. 4 seems to show that a 
early ballot was held for admission to the 
helanic list of 6000, but by what method 
_ polar y ed pach rach 
ps i into ogo panels cannot 
determined (Gilbert, 441f.; Lipsius, 
p. 136; Thalheim in ‘Pauly-Wissowa 
V 567). Ar. Ly. 41 xvaporpwt Ajjuos 
alhides to the use of beans in election to 
office, but its point is said to have been 
partly derived rom the fact that the dicasts 
chewed beans when sitting in court in 
rg to ward off sleep and keep their 
wits (Ar. Lys. §37, 690 with the 
scholia). For the anachronism see Ai, 
1135, 1285 (Jebb’s nn.). 


289 
xepav. ov Tralwokio 


in order to show that wd\uwr in 
composition is sometimes empl sr wa with 
intensive force (Hesych. ttt p. 
oxios’ chant, cxorerds, fopwdyt 
refers. ng fe ap me : 
to raNliurpqror 
cat eons but there the idea of repetition 
inent, as also in ra\uphent, — 
Na needlessly conjectured Acar. 
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290 


TH pytnp Geav 


' 290 Philodem. de fiet. p. 23 Kal Zo- 
gpoxrs €<v "Iva > xy Thy yhv w<nTé> pa 
Tov Beav dn<olvy>, év Tarrrodéu<w dé> 
kat ‘Koriay (fr. 615) elv<ac>. 

According to the Hesiodic 7heogony 
(v. 45) Gaia and Uranus are the parents 
of the gods, and this tradition is carried 
on in Hom. 4. 30. 17 xaltpe, Peay uArnp, 
adox’ Ovpavod dorepéevros, Solon fr. 36. 2 
parnp peylorn Satudvev "Odvpriwy. Cf. 
Orph. 4. 26. 1 Tata ded, warep waxapwr, 
Ovnrav 7’ dvOpsrwv. In spite of some 
development of her cult at Athens, Ge 
never became a divine personality so 
distinct as to sway the hearts or imagi- 
nations of the Greeks: see Eitrem in 
Pauly-Wissowa vil 478. In Phil. 391 
épecrépa mauBere Ta, wdrep avbrod Ards, 
her identification with Rhea, who in Hes. 
Theog. 470 is her daughter, is implied. 
Cf. Chrysipp. 11 1084, 1085 Arn. The 
introduction into Greece of the Phrygian 
cult-of Rhea-Cybele, Mother of the Gods, 


291 


avadelas papos 


291 Hesych.1 p. 173 dvacdelas papos 
miwy Logoxdys "Ivaxw* mapa 7d (Hom. 
B 262) xAaivay 7’ 62 xtTava, TA 7” AldH 
dugixadv’rrec. 

may signify any covering, as in 
Trach. 916, where it is applied to bed- 


_ wrappings. For the shortening of thea in 


292 
ded OprE 


292 Hesych. I p. 54 deAddOpté* rorni- 


NbOpcE. 7 mupewpods Kal owexeis Exovoa 


Tas Tpixas, mapa tHv ded\dav.  Logoxd7js 
"Ivaxy. 

It is not possible to believe that aeAXé- 
Opé meant ‘with ‘hair floating in the 
wind,’ as in O.C. 1261 Kxéun Ov adpas 
dxrévioros docerat. I should rather 


suppose that it affords an instance of 


comic hyperbole, in the sense of ‘ with dis- 
ordered hair’; inthat case we might correct 


r 
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is assigned to the fifth century: cf. Strabo — 
469 Péav pev xal abrol ryder Kal dpyeagovat — 
ravryn, wntépa Kadodvres Oey. In Eur, 
Hel. 1302 Demeter is called the mother 
of the gods, and is clearly, as the % 
shows, identified with Cybele. On the 
other hand, Demeter has many affinities — 
with Ge: for the evidence see Gruppe, — 
Gr. Myth. p. 1166. It should be added — 
that, although the identification of the 
Mother of the Gods with Rhea-Cybele — 
is extremely common, there is reason to — 
believe that there was also an indigenous — 
Greek cult, recognized in the title given 
to the Metroon at Athens, of a goddess — 
known simply as warnp GeGv (Hom. &, — 
14). But there is nothing to connect her 
directly with Ge. Whether Sophocles 
here followed the Hesiodic tradition, or, — 
asin the Philoctetes, meant to describe 
Rhea-Cybele, it is impossible to de- 


termine. 


Sophocles see on fr. 360. The mysterious ~ 
word zriwy has not been elucidated: Junius — 
conj. x:7wv, Salmasius zrotév (to be taken 
with @apos), M. Schmidt waifwy or rapa 
"Iw. One might suppose that the dval- — 
deca which required a cloak was that of — 
the satyrs (cf. fr. 360). 


Hesych. torapyépous (PalmeriusandToup) — 
kal <ov> ovuvexeis, ‘straggling and not — 
closely braided’: cf. Plut. gz. conv. 4. 22 
4 p- 666A evrovoy yéyove kal cuvexées 
avT@ kal ruxvdoyv 7d fgov. [L have since — 
found that this suggestion has been an- 
ticipated by Herwerden in M/é/anges Weil, 
p. 182, who rightly prefers the form — 
mapewpous. Similarly kK. Ellis, who pro~ _ 
posed aguvexeis. ] “ip eae 










| 293 See on fr. 263. As the text of 
a chius stands, it would seem that 
rés occurred both in the 7hyestes and 
in the /nachus. It is, however, not un- 
likely that the lemma d\awrdés, which has 


} 294 Hesych.1 178 dvavra’ dvwoepi, 
dyna. rds be ia wh BO peypioe. Logo- 

is 02" Ivdyy Ta wi Kexoupéva (xexwrupéva 
od.: corr. Salmasius). wapa rd 


) alvew 
cod.), 5 dort xaraxérrovra rriccew 
Phot. ed. Reitz. 116, 


a with the addition of 
‘bucxeph after and with éxcexouuéva 
for Kexoupéva. The lemma of course re- 


, B xnuds éwéxecro, 3c 
n the later days of 
pros and dupopets, the corre- 
nding part was called éwi@nua dieppi- 









nt of each other. 


ate - 


Sophoc 
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adwros 
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undoubtedly pa ogre was taken from 
the /nachus, and that the words a\awrés" 
Lopoxdfjs have been omitted after Overy. 
See also on fr. 419. 


294 


avavrTa 


there: cf. Eustath. //. p. 1191, 45. 

The rare verb alvew is known princi- 
pally as occurring in the proverb uodydr 
alvew, of an impossibility. The reference 
here is perhaps to grain which did not re- 
quire winnowing: cf. frs. 273, 275. In 
place of Salmasius’s xexouuéva Tucker 
would prefer éoxohvuudva, comparing 
fr. 423. But the text is clearly right : 
cf. Hesych. I p. 335 adja’ fxoa, 11 
p- 281 vas" txowas. 


295 
KNBOS 


vnuévory (Arist. Ath, pol. col. 36, 8). 
There is some doubt whether the shape 
of the «yuéds was intended to secure 
secrecy, since in the fifth century the 
Soe ene Dare been onms see Starkie 
on Vesp., 987, and on the other side 
Gilbert, Staatsalt.* 1 461. But, apart 
from this, there were obvious advantages 
in the bottle-necked opening. The word 
occurs in another sense in fr. 504. The 
allusion to the ballot-box no doubt oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood of fr. 288. 


1=IQN 


__ The only evidence of the existence of this play is the quotation 
of a single word from it by two scholiasts not ultimately indepen- 
As Aeschylus undoubtedly wrote under 
s title, Welcker (p. 402) suggests not unreasonably that the 

to les may be an error (see Introduction, § 1). 
> subject, however, was a favourite one; and plays bearing 
name /rion were composed 


also by Euripides, Callistratus 


(CIA i 972, 15), and Timesitheus (Suid. s.v.). 
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296 
Sibiov 


296 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 14 rapa 
70 twat Dopokdrs év “Télove diyrov pyai 7d 
BeBX\apuévov. Schol. Hom. A 171 in 
Cramer, anecd. Par. U1 p. 162, 25 7 
PdraBepdy ard rob tov 4 mapa rd twat. 
LogoxArs év "Télove (€v leplov cod. Par.) 
diyiov kara mreovacpuov Tod 6 diyrov Aryor 
BeBodXnuévov. Nauck at one time thought 
that the last three words were a quotation 
from some epic poet, but afterwards re- 
cognized that Papageorgius had rightly 
proposed to substitute for them diyrov 
Pnol Td BeBAappévor, omitting the former 
occurrence of dior. 

Notwithstanding the absurdity of the 
etymology, it is quite conceivable that 
dtyiov may have’ been so used that Be- 
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be a suitable gloss for it. 
Cho. 184 €& éuudrov 6€ Shp mirrovel — 
por | oraydves adppaxrot, whether trans- 
lated ‘scant’ or ‘thirsty,’ the reference 


seems to be to the tears which refuse — 


to flow in measure corresponding to the — 
inner emotion (see Verrall) ; ; and the schol. 
has wodewal wor mpwny apevorot. 
sych. I p. 523 has diwac* Brdvau, which — 
M. Schmidt supposes to be a fiction of 


the Alexandrian poets, diyiov* BAdmrrixov, 


possibly with reference to the present — 
fragment, and diyoy “Apyos.. q bwd Ards 
Fs aay et iwar yap To BAdwa. Ch, 
Etym. M. p. 279; 55 diya: mapa To Ure 
TO Brdarre, twa kal diva, 7 BNarrovea 7d 
oGua. LEtym. Gud. p. 148, 25. 


He- © 


PrXapuuévoy, z.e. ‘checked,’ appeared to 


IOBATH2 


_ The famous story of Bellerophon appears first in Hom. Z 
155—202, where, however, Iobates is not mentioned by name. 
Welcker (pp. 416—418) identified the plot with part of the 
narrative extracted from Asclepiades (FHG III 303) by the 
schol. on Hom, Z 155 0 O€ IIpotros avToxerp HEV. ovUK éBovdnOn 


TOV BedAcpogovrny aTOKTELV AL, TET EL dé avrov eis Avxiay mos 


TOV mevOepov ‘ToBarny, adoKnnT@s Kal éavtod xopilovta ypaupata, 
6 dé Toots avTov eyyuprdoas aOXoLWs, @S OUK éapa pbecpopevor, 
UmeTomnoe THY KAT auToU oTpatnynOeicay Sewwny KataBoudny * 
ToooUTOv yap KaKOY OxXAOV TH duvaper KaTnyovicato. édaxe Sé 
auT@ _T pos ryaplov THY idtav Ouyatépa: Kacavépayv xai Ths Bacirelas 
pootpav twa. ‘This is a plausible enough guess, but has no other 
foundation than the presumption afforded by the title that the 
action of the drama took place in Lycia. When Welcker 
proceeds to assume that the play opened with the return of 
Bellerophon from the last of his trials, ze. the Novos of Z 189, he 
is on very insecure ground. Euripides wrote two plays on 
the subject, the Szheneboea (TGF p. 567) and the Bellerophon 
(26. p. 443). The scene of the former must have been Tiryns, 
and in the latter the attempt to ascend to Olympus and the 
subsequent misfortunes of the -hero were described. The 
adventures in Lycia are related without any variation of 
substance by Apollod. 2. 3033, Hygin. /aé. 57, and several 


















wes 


lerophon, which Pindar 
KU WikpoTdta pévEer TEhEUTA. 


; Lex. Messan. f. 281 r. vw (vax 
corr. Rabe) eee 7d 7 as kal 7d 
w...ZopoxNijs "loSdry (lox. orn cod., 
ciphered Rabe. A y by 


ophocles- Jocasta is of course 


298 Stob. for. 119. 6 (IV p. 1076 
1 Her i Sodacldonn "lefidrev.” ‘rir... 
pidkeiv.’ The extract appears i 

of B ense’s MSS, being omitted by SM. 


if 2 . 
Se ingromstlctt) 
SNES 2 Giese coats or cles that some: 

ng has been lost after riv 'AtSay ‘yap 


$ Hesych. 1 p. 341 d@i\\wrov 
r 7 ve dropor ’ daxopov 
|. Schmidt), As msg olor lai a 


A bare rock without of . 
i seek be sdsen’s shaw tscipice' oe 
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authorities; but it is worthy of mention that Hyginus 
makes the betrothal of Bellerophon to the daughter of Iobates 
subsequent to the fall from P 
‘compelled to assume that the treatment of Sophocles was so 
distinct from that of ys a as to i 
] iscreetly veil 

ndemned unhesitatingly in /sth. 7. 44 ff.: ro 5&8 


us. We are certainly not 


ore the dSpis of 
in Of%< 13. 91, but 


dixav | 
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Kal vov Tt ona apmpov evdetEar Biov 


incredible). ‘xa<l> vdw..,Biov.’ 


Nauck doubts if the text is sound, and 
the meaning is not clear. Blaydes well 
conjectures oxjua for cjua: cf. Ant, 
1169 Kal {9 répavvoy oxi’ Exwr. 


298 
Tov Aida yap ovde yhpas olde dudeiv. 


xré., but the change is much too violent, 
— if it is necessary to alter the text at 
all. 
The t that the old cling to life 
more than the young is a commonplace: 
see fr. 66. Eur. Alc. 669 udrnr dp’ of 
y¢povres edxovra: Oaveiv, | yipas yéyorres 
cai uaxpdy xpbvov Blou~ | Hr 3d dyyis Og 
Odvaros, obdeis BovNerac | OvioKew, 7d yi- 
pas 8 obxér’ tor’ abrois Bapt. Alexis 
fr. 235, 11 383 K. rév yap berarov | rpd- 
xwv diavdov roi Blov, fiw Bolhouar. Acsop's 





Sap ci i cen nate his No wich of the = man — » jad ae 
uot ots is to the same effect (.4es0p. fad, 
fr. 936 lt aod a ae ot = oot. Arist. rhet. 2. 13, 1389" 37 xal 
+) of 'Aténs in jambics. Hence iddfwo wal pddtwra dri ry redevralg 
ts improves it to roy yév yap didny —tyudpg. 
299 


advd\wrov mérpav 


a peak rising above the snow-line: ef. 
Aecsch. Sup Bo2 § oads alyiuy dxpée-| 
peer os xpewds | yurus wérpa. 
Contrast Eur. Her. 790 Ivdiou be 
wérpa,—of the pine-woods on Parnassus, 
For d@é\\wros see on fr. 249. 
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Hipponous, King of Olenus in Achaia’, finding his daughter — 
Periboea to be with child, sent her across the straits to Oeneus at — 
Calydon in Aetolia, bearing a secret message that she is to ~ 
be made away with. Such was the account of Hesiod (fr.97 Rz.), — 
who makes her ravisher Hippostratus son of Amarynceus. It — 
will be noticed that here Oeneus—apparently as dwelling in ~ 
a remote and uncivilized corner of Greece—takes the place — 
assigned to Nauplius in the stories of Aerope and Auge. — 
According to others, Oeneus himself was the father of the child — 
to whom Periboea afterwards gave birth, and Hipponous was — 
aware of this when he sent his daughter to Calydon (Apollod. 
1.75). The 7hebais (fr. 6 K.) simply related that Oeneus sacked ~ 
Olenus and took away Periboea as his yépas. But in Diodorus ~ 
(4. 35) Periboea alleges that she is with child by Ares; and her — 
father sent her to Oeneus to be destroyed. Oeneus, who had — 
recently lost his wife Althaea and his son Meleager, had not the — 
heart to kill Periboea, but married her and so became the father 
of Tydeus. Yet another variant is indicated by the proverb ~ 
Tudevs éx cupopBiov (Plut. prov. 1. 5 [Paroem. 1 322]}), which is ~ 
explained by the story that Hipponous handed over his daughter ~ 
 Periboea, together with her infant child Tydeus, to the custody of — 
swineherds. It is hardly possible to pick out the version of ~ 
Sophocles from this medley; but Welcker was perhaps right — 
(p. 428) in conjecturing that Oeneus himself was the father — 
of the child, and that a recognition occurred in the course of — 
the play. : 
ere 1s an important reference to the play in Pollux 4. Il 
Tparyucov & ove éotw (sc. 7 mapdaBaacs) * aXnr’ Evpuridns avo 
mer oin Kev év TrorXois Spapacw. éy peév ye TH Aavan tov xopov 
Tas yuvaixas vmrép avtov Te Tomaoas mapadery, éxdabopevos os | 
avdpas Aéyew eroinge TO TX MATL THS réFews Tas yuvaixas. rat x 
Lopokrhs & avto éx THs mpos éxelvoy amiddns Tovee oTaviaKis, — 
@otep év Inmovw. Nauck and others have drawn from this 
passage the inference that the chorus in the Hzpponous consisted 
of women, who in a particular passage spoke of themselves in 
the masculine gender. But an examination of the context makes 
it clear that av’ro move? refers back to the opening of the section, 
defining TapaBacis as the occasion when the chorus expressed 
the real opinions of the poet. 

Pacuvius wrote a play entitled Perzboea, but there is no 
particular indication that he followed Sophocles. 






















1 See n. on fr. 300, from which I infer that Calydon was the scene of the play. 







ae &y T M : 
ery circ canis 


by | Pigs 460). On 
the Achaean Olenus (Strabo 386). It 
might be thought that 


ow the Homeric hy, and in 
ne shell where Oceneus 







L Clemen 


ext act ; and it follows pes Dig 
formerly attributed to Sophocles as fr. 
™N ms Gtaadnen tabecfenentals 
authorship . fr. adesp. 
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D1. 2 6 rdvd’ Clem., Stobaci F: drav@’ Gellius, Stobaci P 
tis 
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_€& "Ddévov ys PopBados Kopilopar. 


vour of Achaea are much stronger. Not 
only did Hesiod (fr. 97 Kz.) mention Hip- 
nous the father of Periboea as sending 
er to Oeneus from his home at Olenus 
in Achaea, but Diodorus (4. 35), who tells 
the story in a form which may well have 
been that of Sophocles, also implies that 
Olenus was in Achaea. It should be 
added that the Achaean Olenus was also 
the scene of an adventure of Heracles, in 
which he avenged an insult offered to the 
daughter of Dexamenus by the centaur 
Eurytion (Pausan. §. 3. 3, 7- 18. 1, Apol- 
lod. 2. 5. §). Bacchylides, however, 
placed the incident. in Elis (fr. 48 J), 
from which the existence of a third Ole- 
nus has been inferred.—yq Ly see 
is ‘the land that nourished me’ like rj 
te Booxotcy xGovl | kal rH rpedotey Eur. 
Helid. 826. In Phil. 700 yalas popSddos 
is rather ‘the bounteous earth.’ 


301 


mpos Tavra Kpvmre pndev, ws 6 wavl’ Spar 
Kai mavT axovwy tavr dvanticae xpovos. 


2 xpivous 


wpds Taira is regularly combined with 
the imperative or its monieadens i see Jebb 
on Ai. 971, Neil on Ar. £g. 622, Eur. 
Helid. gis n—6d wdve’ “F ; 
cf. O. 7. 1213 dpeipé o' Axord’ 0 ward" 
bpay xpbvos, U. C. 1454 dpa dpa war’ del 

Tr. fr. aclesp. g10 df) SA\dres yap 
6 xpivos, 5s ra wdvd" dpg. Time is the 
discoverer or revealer who brings the truth 
to light: fr. 918, Pind. O/. to. §3 6 7° 
Eeddyxeaw pbvos | ddiPaar érirenor | Xpb- 
r. /1ipp. 1051 06d wnv ut hy xpbror 
béEy nad’ tydw; fr. 441 budpwer 
wdvr’ dAnOedew gudci.—Weeklein would 
read war dvarrégce, which is attractive 
but hardly necessary, Cf. A/. 639. 
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302 


cwTnpias yap ddppar’ ovx! mavraxov 
hear mapeotw, ev S€ TH mpounbia... 


302 Orion flor. 4. 2, p. 46, 10 €k rod 
‘Iamévov Dopokdéous. Brahe ot .T] Tpo- 
pnbela.’ 

It seems probable (though the assump- 
tion is not necessary) that the sentence is 
incomplete, and that something like xép- 
dos uéyrrov followed the words quoted. 
There is moreover clearly some dislocation 
in the text of Orion, as Schneidewin 
pointed out. For the profit to be earned 
from foresight is often mentioned ; fr. 950. 
3, Eur. Andr. 690 épuol dé xépdos ) mpoun- 
Gia, Suppl. 510 kai rotrb rot Tavdpeiov, 7H 


393 


amraheEac Oat 


303 Hesych. I p. 225 dwadétacPa: 
dmopuvdiacba. LodpoxdrAjs ‘Immrévw. The 
same form occurs in Az. 165 xqueis obdév 
cbévouev mpds trait’ | dmaddEacOa cod 
xwpls, dvat. Similar forms, requiring a 


304 


> , 
aTap Oévevtos 


304 Hesych.1 p. 227 dmrapbévevros 
dxépatos, Kadapd. Lopoxdys ‘Iarévy. Cf. 
Bekk. anecd. p. 418, 11 dmapGévevros: 
axépacos, kadapds (xaBapd conj. Blaydes). 

dmapbévevros in Eur. /. 4. 993, Phoen. 
1739, means wzmaidenly, but in carm. 
pop. 8 (PLG ill 657) col, Baxxe, ravde 

hotocav dyhaifouer | ...xawdv, arapbéver- 


IPIFENEIA 


The character of the plot is indicated by two of the fragments. 
The authorities who quote fr. 305 refer to the betrothal of — 
Iphigenia to Achilles, making it plain that the progress of the 
action was similar to that of the Iphigenia at Aulis of Euripides. — 
‘It is also known that Clytaemnestra accompanied her daughter — 
to Aulis, and that Odysseus was one of those who were privy to © 
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mpounOla (‘discretion is the better part of 
valour’). ‘A saving. remedy is not to be 
had for the asking’: for the genitive of 
description cwrnplas ddppaxa cf, Eur. | 
Hel. 1055 owrnpias 5é robr’ exer rh v% re 
dixos; Phoen. 893 pdppaxoy owrnplas. 
Cobet (V.-L. p. 60), commenting on 
pdvaplas pdpuaxoy in Alciphron, remarks: 
‘usitatius @dpuaxoy dicitur id one quid 
efficitur quam contra.’—Bhépat, to catch 
sight of, is suspected by Blaydes, who > 
requires evpeivy or dpav, See also on fr, 
583, 2 


present dAéxw rather than d\é£w, ap 4 
in Hom. Hdt. Hippocr. Xen., as wel : 
in Aesch. Suppl. 1063 6 wéyas Leis dma-— 
AéEae xré, See also Jebb on O. 7, 539. 


Tov, ort Tals mdpos | kexpnuévay gdatow, — 
G\N’ axiparov | kardpxonev Tov tuvov 
Smyth is undoubtedly right in renderi 

‘ virgin.’ Wecklein refers to the cee 
kopevey (usually dcaxopevew) for devir- 
ginare, but nothing similar is recorded 

of rapbevedw. q 
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he plot. The latter circumstance probably shows, as we shall 
ee, that Sophocles followed the version of the Cyfria more 
closely than Euripides. Welcker (p. 107 ff.) suggests that the 
elations between Odysseus and Achilles were of the same kind 
is the dealings of the former with Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes. 
[his evidence is confirmed by fr. 308, which may reasonably be 
eferred to the delay of the expedition at Aulis. 

_ The version of the Cyfria, according to the epitome of 
'roclus (EGF p. 19), was as follows: xai ro devrepov HOpoicpévov 
ov atdrov év Avridic ’Ayapéuvav eri Onpas Barav edradov 
repBanrrew Epnce kai tHv” Aptepw'+ unvicaca be 7 Beds erécyev 


pe 


Wrovs Tod TAO Yetmavas emiTéwrovea* Kadyavtos 8é eltrdvros 
: fay Geod pjvw Kal "Idvyéveray KeXevoavros Ovew TH Apréucds, 
IS érri yapov avtny Ayidrel petaTrepapevor Ove ereyepodow* 
Apres 5¢ adrny eEaptracaca eis Tavpous petaxopiter cai abavarov 
rowel, Ehadov Sé avti THs Kopns Tapictnot T@ Bape. Apollod. 
pit. 3. 21, 22 reproduces this with hardly any addition, except 
he statement that Odysseus and Talthybius were sent to 
jegotiate with Clytaemnestra, with the plea that Iphigenia 
should be given in marriage to Achilles as the price for obtaining 
Ms participation in the war. Hygin. fad. 98, which Nauck and 
thers suggest to have been derived from Sophocles, is exactly 
‘imilar, except that Diomedes takes the place of Talthybius. We 
hall hardly go wrong in inferring that these extracts give us 
rough outline of the Sophoclean play. 


ha 


_ Of the /phigenia of Aeschylus (7GF p. 31) hardly anything is 
enown. Ennius, in his play bearing this title, is believed to have 
ollowed Euripides (Ribbeck, p. 94 f.); but from a considerable 
fragment quoted by Gellius (V.A. 19. 10. 12) it appears that the 
shorus consisted of Argive warriors. Hence Bergk, followed by 
Nelcker, conjectured that this feature was borrowed by Ennius 
rom Sophocles. It should be added that the substance of the 
fragment (fr. 111 otto gui nescit uti plus negott habet | quam si 
mis negotiosus animus in negotio) resembles the thought of 
fr. 308; but the coincidence hardly establishes Bergk’s inference. 
' Welcker conjectured that the title C/y/aemnestra, known 
to us from a single quotation (fr. 334), was a careless allusion 
} the present play. That is possible ; but it is perhaps more 
jatural to refer the notice to the Aegisthus, if such a play 
xisted (p. 21). The Agamemnon of Aeschylus seems to have 
een regarded as an unapproachable model, and, if ap! pate 

ated the subject at all, he probably reverted to the Homeric 


1 Observe the close resemblance to Z/. §69 (Jebb's n.). 
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‘ Sees , , P a 
av 8 @ peyiorwy tvyydvovca tevOepav 


305 Phot. dex. p. 410, 13 (Suid. 5:0-) 
mevOepd: TH vuplep nh THs Kopns wATnp. 
kal mevOepds, 6 marhp. Evpumldns dé yap- 
Bpov adbrdv mapa rdéw déyer [quoting Eur. 
frs. 72, 647].. -Zopoxhijs dé 7d umahw- 
elre yap mwevOepov. Tov yauBpov év *Iprye- 
vela. “Odveceds one pos Knvrauunorpav 
mepl "AxiAdews. Sod 8 ...1evOepar.’ dyrl 
Tov yauBparv. Cf. Bekk. anecd. p- 229, I 
and £itym. M. P- 220, 40 Lopoxdijs 6é rov 
mevbepov avtt Tod yauBpod rébekev (Eyer 
LEtym. M.). 

Both wev@epés and yauSpéds are used 


306 

> ‘ »¥ > lal Pe 

d€npov ayyos od pettooodabar mpéret. 
306) pweditTofc Aa codd. 


306 Proverb. append. 4. 27. (Paroem. 
I_ 440) d&por.. .mpémet. él Tod avatiou. 
Logpoxd7s “Ipvyevela. 

The significance of the proverb is 
similar to Matth. evang. 9. 17 ov6é€ 
BddXovew oivoy vedy eis doKxovs tahatovs: 
the vinegar-pot is not fit afterwards to 
contain honey. In the same manner is 
fr. 611. 

ofnpov ayyos: so d&npoy Kepasuoy in Ar. 


-fr.°-723 (1 566 K.), kavwy d&np@ repmdpue- 


vos Kepduuw A. P. 12. 108. There is a 
similar reference to a homely proverb in 
Aesch. Ag. 3341. d&os 7’ ddepa 7’ eyxéas 
tavr@ KUre.| dtxoorarodr7’ ay od gitw 
mpocevvérots.—-pediooove—at is written 
medTToUcAa in the text of the source. 
The form has been suspected, since 


397 
, ‘ > \ A , 7 
VOEL TPOS avdpi xpama TovAVTOUS OTS 
Tétpa Tpatécbar yunoiov ppovnparos. 


307. 
Reiske: c@ua codd. 


8307 Athen. 513 D dpolws enol Kal 
Zopoxhijs ev. prcree ‘vdee ... Ppov7}- 
maros.” 

The trick of the polypus in concealing 
itself from its foes or in lying in wait for 
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1 vée codd.: vodv de? Porson | rap’ dvipl Reiske, apos &vdpa Gomperz |* xpaua 
2 rérpav Gomperz | yrniou éx ppovjuaros C. Keil 

















loosely for marriage-connexions. In Bur. 
El. 1286 rov Novy cov wevOepov, addressed 
to Orestes concerning the atroupyés, ™. 
= brother-in-law. So "yauBpés must be : 
rendered father-in-law in Eur. Andr 
641 and -yauSpoé ‘parents-in-law’ in Hipp. 
635.—Notice that it ac is an allusive 
plural, if we can trust the statement that 
it refers to Achilles: so O. 7. 1176 xrevely 
viv Tovs Texovras (z.¢. his father) 7 
See Kuehner-Gerth 1 18.—For the im- 


portance of this passage in relation to the 
plot see Introductory Note. 


medrodc@a: appears elsewhere with this 
meaning: Plut. gw. conv. I+ 10. 2, 
p- 628 D, Democritus enquired the reason 
why a cucumber tasted sweet, and the 
waiting-woman replied, éyw yap aryvon- 
casa 7d alkvov els adyyetov ébéunv 
pemettwmévov. Hence Nauck (/udex 
p- xii) proposed ody! wedroicba. But, 
as Sophocles uses wé\ooa in the sense 
of wéd (O. C. 481), there is no reason 
why he should not have adopted medcc-— 
gotcba for wehroic@a. The formation 
is as legitimate in one case as in the 
other (cf. yepupotc@a); and the -ow 
suffix became enormously productive with — 
causative function (Brugmann, Com. Gr. 
IV p. 297 E. tr.). 


its prey is often mentioned: Aelian z. 2. 
I t é\ox@ou 5é of mohvmodes kal rods 
ix00s rov Tpbrov rodTov. bwd Tals wérpaus 
KaOnvrat, kal €auTods és Thy éxelyov meTa- 
Moppovor.xpbay, xai Tovro elvat doxodow 


’ 




















wep ov xal repixacw al wérpa:. Arist. 
@. 9. 37- 622% 8, adding 7d 5’ avrd rodro 
roi Kal Pofndeis, Plin. nm. 4. 9. 29. 87 
tolorem mutat ad similitudinem loci et 
m Eat 4 in melu, [Arist.] mir. auscult. 
29, Lucian dial. mar. 4. 3 dwoig ay 
rétpa iw apuboy Tas Kordas... 


Keli dwepydfera éavriv, xai we- 
raBddrrXec riy xpbav, pmmotpevos Ti 
iTpavy, ws ay iden rods dd\séas Kré., 


pp > 

A. P. 9. 10. 3 ofrw & jw wérpy Ixedos 
Kpoa (sc. wotAvros). In this connexion 
: a constant appearance of the 
ds peraBodal, rpowal, and the cor- 
sponding verbs: Plut. aet. phys. 19 
D. 916 B, C, de sollert. anim. 27 p. 978, 
M 9 adul. ab am, intern. 8 p. 52 ¥, 
de am. mult. 9 p. 96 ¥. Hence the 
fansformations of the polypus passed 
into a proverb (Diogen. 1. 23 roddrodos 
Frokuxpéov véov lexe, Zenob. 1. 2 

to the wily man’s adaptability to his sur- 
ounding: (rd wodtrporov), either with 
jommendation as here and in Theogn. 
215 f. wovhtrov lexe wodumdbxov, 
$ worl rérpy, | TH TpocouAroy, Toios 
» » fr. 43 & réxvov, | rov- 
werpalov | xpwrt uddora vbov | 
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thought is what the woNérporos desires to 
conceal from his fellow men.—wpés & 
means ‘as you ge! sre another,’ ‘when 
close to him’; for which cf. xpds rois 
mwodeuios elva: Thuc. 3. 22, 77, and xpds 
abre 7 elu re Sewe Aé-yew O. 7. 1169. 
J., whose view is somewhat different, 
compares Ai. gs ESayas lyyos ed wpds 
*"Apyelwy ving. cacdkaeaers for the 
Ionism see Smyth, /onic Dialect, § 254, 
and Jebb on Ant. 86.—wérpa might be a 
locative dative (At/. 144), but it is more 
likely that we should carry on the influ- 
ence of mpés from the main clause. 
Cobet, Var. Lect. p. 163 ff., laid down 
the important distinction that, when the 
clause of comparison precedes, no pre- 
position accompanies the noun of the 
main sentence (e.g. Plat. rep. 414 B bet 
ws wepl unrpds cal rpogpol rijs xdpas 
dudévew); but that, when the comparison 
follows, the preposition must appear in 
the second clause. He consequent 
emended the fragment of Antiphanes: #, 
yap 7d yiipas Gowep épyacripiow | dravra 
TavOpwrea mporparg xaxd by writing ws 
mods épyacripwor. No doubt the dis- 
tinction is ptosis observed, but Kock 
(11 116) and Gomperz (Nach/. p. 7) seem 
right in denying its universality. —There 
is no need for violent alterations like 


Blaydes’s copod rpds dvdpds, or Pflugk’s 


Sewvol mpds dvdpds yrGpua rouhtwou rpd-ro:s | 
wapexrparéa bas yynelov ppovquaros. Por- 


son's volv de makes A structure more 

metrical by providing an accusative 
ie heahaen celia but introduces the fresh 
awkwardness of leaving xp@ua to repre- 
sent as 8 and — which are 
apparently distingw . Since rpéwer bas 
is used in the required sense as well ab- 
solutely as with a limiting accusative, it 
may be doubted whether any change is 
necessary. Bergk’s for gwpa) 
would avoid this particular di as 
thinks that the words were spoken by 
em 


non's a thetealt hone a 


to man, as the dvdpl as ht that Cly- 
ahs sock -~tonk anety is real taemnestra was addressing her daughter. 
308 







308 Stob. eatp>. 6 (111 p. 664, 12 
He , geyeodas. ‘rlere... 
eX : Oeds 52 rois Apyolew ob waplara- 
ras (Tr. fr. adesp. 527). 


tixre. yap ovdev éxOddv cixaia oyxody. 
BOB teal exod4 S: i cai doxodf (dexo\h A) MA 


I do not hesitate (with Nauck) to refer 
this line to the period of delay at Aulis, 
when the Greek fleet was kept back 
contrary winds or a calm (Jebb on &/. 
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564). Seealso on fr. 479, 4, Tepmvov apylas 
dxos. F.W.Schmidt had no justification for 
proposing tixrew.,.elkala gudet | crovdy, 
which recalls Seyffert’s omovig Bpadis 
in Ant. 231. Nauck fell foul of elxala, 
and conjectured 7 May oxod7 (misprinted 
opody). But elxala cxod} seems an en- 
tirely suitable phrase to distinguish an 
aimless inactivity (cf. Aesch. Ag. 203 
_tvoal kxaxédcxoXot, with the schol. ém 
KaK@ trovotoa sxoAdfewv) from that cxoA% 
which is the indispensable condition of 
true freedom: see Eur. /o 633 f., Arist. 
pol. 4 (7). 15. 13342 20 Kata yap Thy ma- 
pomiav, ov axody dovAos. The rarity of 
elxatos is probably accidental. Cf. Ar. 


309 
aKpovyet 


309 Hesych. I p. 107 dxpouxe?- 
dxpov éxe. “Axpov 6é€ dpos (dpous cod.) 
Ths Apyelas, ép’ ob “Apréusdos iepov tdpd- 
caro MeAdurous Kabdpas tas IIporidas, 
Hyow tats Xdpcw. Lopoxdyjs Ipvyeveia. 

-From this obscure but interesting pas- 
sage we are justified in inferring that 
Sophocles used the word dxpovye? for 
dwells on the heights, and probably that 
Artemis was the subject to the verb. 
Her connexion with the plot needs no 
remark, and there is sufficient evidence 
to prove that her cult was often established 

on the summit of a mountain. Hence 
Eur. /. 7.126 @ mat ras Aarods | Aixruvy’ 
ovpeta, and the similar epithets dpe:Baris, 
épeclporros, dperrids, dpecds (Gruppe, Gr. 
Myth. p. 12843). In Argos she was 
worshipped under the title of “Axpia: 
Hesych. 1 p. 104 ’Axpla’...éo7e 5€ cal 7 
“Hpa cal “Aprems kal ’Adpodirn mpocayo- 
pevopévn év “Apyet, kata TO Suoroy éx’ 
dxpw idpuzévat. At Epidaurus she bore 
the title Kopy@aia from her sanctuary on 
the top of Mt Coryphum (Pausan. 2. 28. 
2). On the top of Mt Lycone close to 
the border of Argos and Arcadia was a 
temple of Artemis Orthia (Pausan. 2. 24. 
5). On Mt Crathis in Arcadia was a 
sanctuary of the Pyronian Artemis, where 
a fire of peculiar sanctity was kept 
burning (Pausan. 8. 15. 9). She also 
had a sanctuary on Mt Artemisius above 
Oenoe (Pausan. 2. 25. 3). The rest of 
the gloss ces heed a learned aetio- 
Tagical note intended to explain the origin 
of the word dxpouxel as applied to Arte- 
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Nuh. 44 Blos...elxh xeluevos. Hense how: 
ever thinks that exaia is probably due t 
some philosopher (as Chrysippus) ne 
only approved leisure as the result o 
deliberate choice. He quotes Sen. 
otio 3, 3. 8, 1. P 

The line which follows in Stobaeus as 
if it belonged to the same extract was 
first separated from it by Wagner. It 
is found, with the reading dpyotew, in 
Menand, monost. 242. For the senti- 
ment see on fr. 407. An error of a 
precisely similar kind was made by 
Apostolius in quoting Az. 1252 ( 
Jebb’s ed. p. 237). 


mis. It is unnecessary to sup that | 
there was any allusion to the daughters of 
Proetus in the text of Sophocles. The 
story of their madness and its healing is — 
most fully given in Apollod. 2. 24—29. 
In the account of Bacchylides (10. 4o— 
112) there is no reference to Melampus. 
Hesych. is the only authority who men- — 
tions the mountain Acrum in connexion ~ 
with this story; the scene of their healing — 
is given either as Sicyon (Apollod., Pau-— 
san. 2. 7. 8), the river An in Elis — 
(Pausan. 5. 5. 10, Strabo 346), or Lusi — 
in Arcadia (Bacchyl., Pausan. 8. 18. 8 — 
etc.). The last-mentioned alternative in-— 
duced Jacobs (on 4. P. [append. 420] XI — 
p- 406) to make the violent and impos- — 
sible conjecture év Aovgois év "Apxdow in — 
place of the words #yow tais Xdpiow. — 
Unger’s your rais xopelas ( Theb. Parad. 
Pp. 459) rests on Apollod. 2. 29, where — 
Melampus is said to have cured the Proe- — 
tides by the employment of magic dancing — 
(uer’ Gdadayuod Kat Tivos évOéov xopelas). — 
But the text of Hesych. has been so muti- 
lated that the words may very well be — 
sound, recording an alternative or joint 
cult of the Charites established by Me- 
lampus at the time of the healing. For 
the common worship of Artemis and the 
Charites see Wernicke in Pauly-Wissowa 
11 1363. Wagner wished to substitute 
axpotxe* dxpov éxovca, and M. Schmidt, — 
who observed that the alphabetical order _ 
is slightly disturbed at this point, strangely 
suggested “Axp’ dxel~ Mee es 


4-2 














2 :10 Sy gra cg pape: Meare Mla pe 


in Pind. Nem I. 39 GANG Oedy 
Bet Recs cody the wont 
The form 


“xploBeva mpéoBn, Kal 7d Bacidea Kard 
yaroigriy Bacirn. Smyth, Zone Dia- 


7 ay 


Sa ad rma 
rae es map ( Sina ‘co 


312 . Hippoer. 
char thie Sod act colt ty 1 


pS Asian rap aye ro uit Kaper 
al . Tburdel ’ 
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310 


Baoihy 


lect, § et refers to Herodian 1 275, 3 

iépea on Attic inscriptions 
(Meisterhans*'p 40). Itis worth men- 
tioning that Bavirua was a title of Arte- 
mis in Thrace (Hdt. 4. 32); but of course 
there is nothing to show that Sophocles 
used Bagiin as a divine title. For the 
form see also Usener, Gdtternamen, 
P. 22249. 


311 
mroveae 


Similarly rv@uyv may be used for the 
stem or trunk of a tree, considered apart 
from the foliage: so Aesch. Suppl. t11 
ola vedfa vOut | &’ audy yayor reba- 
Aws | oie ppeciv, Cho. 203 


: cone year’ av ordpparos péyas rvd- 
un. 


312 
vTadpov 


phocles in the /phigenia. See on fr. 236 
where the source is quoted. 


313 
"ele opos tov Aws hapBaver ros xpynopors. | 


of Zeus: Hom. ntrtn Bote, Aesch, 
t] Aids wqmeprda Aesch. 


sang in O. 7: cath oracle which has 
just been announced from Delphi is ad- 
dressed as & Asds ddver?és @dri: cf. thid. 
498 In Pind. ~S 8. 43 Apollo inter- 
pes a portent: ds dol aly 2 Moyes 
povida | meee Bapvydovrov Ards. 


the same source. These variants are sometimes quoted from 


| Pap. 1X p. 113) of the Zurypylus. 
: * 
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The three fragments which before 1911 were alone associated 
with this title were not of such a character as to reveal the 
subject-matter; and the guess of Welcker that the Trackers 
were engaged upon the search for Europa, when she was carried 
off by Zeus, and that of Ahrens that they were the prophets 
invited by Minos to search for Glaucus remained equally 
unverifiable. The obscurity has now been dispelled by the 
discovery, among the documents which have been recovered 
from the dust-heaps of Oxyrhynchus, of a large portion of a 
papyrus roll which contained the /chneutae. The constituent 
fragments of the roll were successfully fitted together by 
Prof. A. S..Hunt, and in the result he was able to publish in 
vol. 1X of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri (no. 1174 at p. 30 ff.) the more 
or less complete remains of fifteen successive columns starting 
from the opening of the play and containing about 400 lines, — 
some two-thirds of which are substantially intact. A number of — 
smaller fragments which could not be located? adds little or 
nothing to the sum of our knowledge. A 

The MS, which is carefully written, is assigned to the closing © 
decades of the second century A.D. A number of corrections, 
including marks of punctuation, has been added by a second © 
hand, and various readings recorded in the margin proceed from 


specified authorities—particularly from the edition of Theon?; | 
besides him, Aristophanes* and possibly Nicander* (or Nicanor) — 
are cited. Another notable feature is the appearance of sticho- 
metric figures, giving the numeration of each hundredth line, — 
which however do not agree exactly with the requirements — 
of the text. From these circumstances it may be inferred that — 
we have a critically revised text descended from a grammarian’s © 
copy. The MS is a less elaborate example of the type which is © 
characteristically represented by the papyrus containing the © 
Paeans of Pindar (Ox. Pap. v, no. 841). q 
1 These are not included in the present edition, with the exception of fr. 317+ t 
2 Possibly the well-known grammarian, who lived in the age of Augustus and — 
worked on the text of the Alexandrian poets. See Susemihl, 4/. Zit. 11 215 ff. — 
Theon is also mentioned ina scholium on Pind. Pacan. 2. 37. Wilamowitz (Meue 
Jahrb. XX1X 450) declines to speculate on the identity of this Theon. ; 
3 There is a possibility that some of the abbreviated references may be intended 


for Aristonicus or Aristarchus; see Hunt on IIIf 20. 
4 By the abbreviation Nc in v. 102: the same authority is quoted on fr. 84 (Ox. 
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) The subject of the play proves to be identical with that 
of the Homeric hymn to Hermes, although the development 
af the story proceeds upon somewhat different lines. The play 
opens with the appearance of Apollo, who relates the loss of his 
cattle and describes his hitherto unsuccessful attempts to discover 
the thief during his progress from Northern Greece to Mt Cyllene 
‘in Arcadia. He accordingly issues a proclamation to all whom 
at may concern, promising a definite reward to anyone who shall 
enable him to recover his property. Silenus enters in answer to 
the summons, and offers the assistance of his sons the satyrs, 
but stipulates that a reward of gold shall be paid over, and that 
he and his sons shall be released from slavery. Apollo leaves 
the stage, as the chorus of satyrs advances. They are ready 
at once to start in pursuit, and Silenus in a short speech invokes 
divine and human aid. Then the chorus, bending on all-fours 
and imitating the actions of keen-scented hounds, discover the 
confused tracks of cattle pointing in different directions. But, 
before the quarry can be run to earth, the pursuers are alarmed 
by a strange sound entirely unlike to any which they have 
hitherto known’. It seems to issue from the cave towards which 
the chase has brought them. Silenus upbraids them for their 
‘cowardice, and contrasts their degenerate attitude with his own 
distinguished bravery in the days of old. The hunt is then 
renewed, and Silenus undertakes to support and protect his 


* 


children by accompanying them to the point of danger. The 
Strange noise is again heard, and for a second time the ardour of 
the pursuit is damped. But the actual issue of the combined 
undertaking is not altogether clear. | have suggested that 
Silenus, just now so valiant, proves himself rather more of a 
coward than his followers, and by refusing to continue the 
adventure and abruptly leaving the stage, abandons the chorus 
to its fate. However this may be, it seems certain that subse- 
quently the coryphaeus assumed the position previously occupied 
by Silenus as representative spokesman for his comrades ; but it 
$ probable that Silenus afterwards reappeared, or, if he was 
resent throughout, resumed the prominence which he had 
temporarily abandoned. 
__ After noisy but ineffectual efforts by the chorus to accomplish 
heir task, the situation is suddenly changed by the arrival of 
Cyliene, the mountain-nymph, who comes forth from her cave’. 
\ddressing the satyrs as ‘ ts’ (@fpes), she angrily enquires 
what is the purpose of their new labours, and why the silence of 
3 assumed that poifdor (n. is identical with of 138 The 
ular estan great Bagels. th lg act ame intietinctly ward. 
| * See Gruppe, Gr. Afyth. p. 8273. Miss Harrison infers from 211 ff. that Cyllene 
Occupied an underground cave-dwelling: Essays presented to W. Ridgeway, p. 1396 f. 
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the glens has been disturbed by their shouts, and the hue and 
cry raised for the arrest of a thief. The chorus replies in humble 
tones, and asks for an explanation of the marvellous sound which 
comes echoing from the upland hollows. Cyllene, somewhat 
mollified, would have preferred to know their business first ; but — 
finally, after warning them of the serious consequences which 
would follow a disclosure of the secret to others, she consents to 
explain what has astonished them. Zeus, it appears, having 
secretly visited the daughter of Atlas without the knowledge 
- of Hera, had begotten a son by her. During the mother’s illness, 
Cyllene has been nursing the newly-born infant. But he proved 
to be no ordinary child; for, though born less than a week ago, 
his growth has been so rapid that he has already passed from — 
childhood to maturity. As his father’s command required that 
he should be kept concealed within the cave, he had occupied 
his time with the construction from a dead beast of a mysterious — 
toy, which produces the strange melodies now in question. In 
answer to further requests for an explanation of the riddle, © 
Cyllene describes the making of the lyre from the shell of the 
tortoise. There are some serious gaps in the papyrus at this — 
point, but, since the chorus immediately proceeds to denounce © 
the divine child as the thief of whom they are in search, it is — 
clear that Cyllene must have referred to the ox-hide which had — 
been stretched over the shell. She waxes indignant at their — 
audacity: to charge the son of such parents with larceny is 
a monstrous piece of insolence, which betrays the childish © 
ineptitude of the accusers. Let them beware lest their foolish © 
_ gibes are not exchanged for cries of pain. Nevertheless, the — 
satyrs persist, and apparently challenge Cyllene to produce the 
cows, so that their identity may be established. ¢ 

Here unfortunately the papyrus ends, and we can only guess — 
at the sequel. It is certain that Apollo returned, and that 
in consequence of the recovery of the cattle he rewarded Silenus © 
according to his promise. The reconciliation with Hermes must — 
have followed, and no doubt the gift of the lyre placated Apollo — 
for the outrage which had been committed against his property. — 

Such is the story of the play so far as we are permitted 
to trace it, and it is apparent that it differs in several respects 
from the Homeric version. (1) The theft of the cows here 
precedes, but in“Homer follows the invention of the lyre. 
(2) The cows are concealed on Mt Cyllene itself and not in the 
neighbourhood of Triphylian Pylos. (3) Cyllene* and not Maia 
has charge of the infant. (4) The informer, to whom later writers 
gave the name of Battus, is displaced by the satyrs,—an essential — 


1 For other traces of this tradition see n. on 266. 
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modification in view of the dramatic requirements. We know 
little or nothing of the intermediate literature’, and, so far as 
we can tell, the only innovation for which Sophocles was 
‘responsible may have been the introduction of the satyrs. The 
details of the cattle-stealing are less complex than in the hymn, 
_ and the choice of Mt Cyllene as the hiding-place of the herd 
is at least as likely to have been a reversion to the primitive 
degend as a necessary outcome of the dramatic situation’. 
-Apollodorus in the “eg em handbook (3. 112 ff.) follows 
generally the narrative of the hymn; but, though he differs 
widely from Sophocles, he nevertheless agrees with him in making 
the theft of the cattle prior to the invention of the lyre, and also 
‘in connecting the two incidents together as part of the same 
operation. According to Apollodorus, Hermes made strings for 
hi lyre from the guts of the slain cattle ; we cannot say whether 
this point was mentioned by Sophocles, but he certainly alluded 
o the skins of the cows having been used in the construction of 
some part of the instrument (307 n., 337, 366). The latter 
proceeding is a reminiscence of the hymn’; but the ox-hide 
there mentioned did not belong to Apollo’s cattle, which Hermes 
had not yet stolen. Similarly, the hymn-writer, as contrasted 
with Apollodorus, mentions sheep-gut as the material out of 
which pen fashioned the strings. Although Apollodorus 
has much in common with the hymn, it is idle to suppose that he 
made it his sole source, and that his deviations from it were the 
fruit of his own invention‘. 
_ The most striking result of the comparison of Sophocles with 
the hymn is the combination by the former of two distinct 
achievements, so that the invention of the lyre not only provides 
the means of appeasing the indignation of Apollo, but also 
appears to have been directly prompted by the theft of the cows. 
The linking together of these separate threads was a dramatic 
advantage which Sophocles observed and appropriated, even 
if it originated, as may well have been the case, with one of 
4 i the hymn of Aleaeus (fr. 5): xalpe Kun- 
Adv ¢ Lars dh py "Myos tse ph PA dv &yvacs | Mole ee Kpelbe 
peydion | waupacdin. + Pausan. 7. 20. 4, Hor. Carm. 1.10. : 
a W p- 454- The same critic takes the view that the intimate connexion 
hich had always subsisted in r tradition between the cattle-stealing and the 
ing of the lyre was deliberately sundered by the hymn-writer. But this is open 
, as will presently be shown. 


and Sikes, Homeric Hymns, p. 131, rejecting Gemoll’s view. In 
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his literary predecessors. It is more likely that this arrangement, 
which involved an alteration in the order of the events described 
in the hymn, was the deliberate invention of conscious art, than 
that popular tradition had always combined what the hymn-- 
writer chose from a motive not easily discernible to separate’. 
Both in method and in spirit the treatment of Sophocles is— 
far removed from the work of the hymn-writer, but the extent of — 
the debt which the tragedian must have acknowledged cannot 
be accurately measured owing to the loss of the second half 
of the play. It would have been particularly illuminating to— 
discover what were the Attic traits added by Sophocles to the 
portrait of Hermes, whose precocious trickery is so cleverly - 
delineated in the hymn. There are enough resemblances in — 
detail to show that Sophocles was well acquainted with the 
Homeric text, as may be seen from the following instances: 
botpaxov fh. 33 and S. 305; #. 38 hv S€ Oavys, Tore Kev para 
Kadov aeloots compared with S. 292 f.; @nrntHs 2. 67, 214, 446, 
and S. 332; mavutpov #. 264 and S. 81; Body oriBos h. 353 
and S. 109, 182; % 8 f. and S. 264 (4. 6 dytpov gow valovca 
mandiox.ov answers to S. 265); ta ypnuata in #. 400 may have ~ 
suggested S. 44 éra@s TO xpfwa ToUTO cor Kuvnyéow; h. 407 f. 
Oavpaivw and aéfeoOai recall S. 271 f., although the application — 
is different (the same considerations apply to amovocpifec@ar 
and Sovety in #. 562 f. as compared with S. 131 and 282); — 
Bypata avtia h. 345 and S. 96, 112; the description of Cyllene — 
in 4. 228 answers to S. 215. § 

The other literary allusions to the story need not detain — 


of his narrative which concerns us is the itinerary of the cattle- 
drive, which may be used to illustrate the mutilated lines ; 
following v. 13. Ovid (Jet. 2. 676-707) confines himself even — 


1 The hymn to Hermes is considered to be the latest in date of the longer hymns, _ 
but must be at least as early as the sixth century B.c. Robert (Herm. XLI 389 ff.) _ 
argues that the entire incident of the invention of the lyre was a subsequent inter- 
polation in the original form of the hymn, and that signs of the inconsistency mai | 
produced are still visible. See also Herwerden, Mnem. xxxv 181 ff., Kuiper, i, 
XXXVIIT 1 ff. 2 See n. on 354. 

He is usually assigned to the age of the Antonines. : 
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citation of several authorities who had previously written on the 
subject. Nicander, Didymarchus, Antigonus, and Apollonius 
 Rhodius belong to a later age ; and it is improbable that Hesiod’s 
Foeae (fr. 153 Rz.) had any bearing upon the subsequent treat- 
‘ment of Sophocles. The gift of the «npixesov by Apollo to 
Hermes is indicated in the hymn (529) and expressly recorded 
by later authorities’. If the tradition was known to Sophocles, 
it seems unlikely that he would pass it over in silence. __ 

_ However interesting the discovery of the new fragments may 
be, they will scarcely enhance the reputation of the poet. The 
dramatic value of the play is insignificant, and the comic relief 
not greatly exhilarating. It is fair to admit that the more 
umusing scenes probably occurred in the latter part of the play, 
when Hermes displayed his cunning and his wit in tricking and 
conciliating his accuser*. But the part which is preserved is less 
lively and entertaining than the Cyclops, which has hitherto been 
ou ce saga of the satyric drama. Yet, although it is 
impossible to rate highly the importance of the play as we 
know it, we must beware of pronouncing a final judgment on 
what is actually a torso, more particularly as the recovered 
fragment has merits of its own which may be pleaded in miti- 
zation of an adverse verdict. Chief among these are directness 
of purpose and clearness of outline, which, allied in general to 
a plainness of diction suitable to the simplicity of the action’, 
leave an impression of natural grace and exhibit in a less familiar 
sphere a fresh specimen of Attic versatility. 

_ By a curious accident the lyrical parts of the /chneutae have 
een mutilated to an extent much exceeding the losses of the 
dialogue; but enough of them remains to show that they resem- 
bled the choruses of the Cyclops in being far less elaborate than 
the lyrics of tragedy. It seems that Sophocles, perhaps even to 
a greater degree than Euripides, avoided any attempt at elevation 
of style in compositions of this character. The lyrical metres, also, 
are of a simple kind, being mostly variations of the iambic type 
with some admixture of dochmiacs and anapaests. In general 
the style of writing is less colloquial than in the Cyclops. If the 
xclamations are left out of account, the only obvious colloqui- 
alisms are rovri (114) and val wa Aia (112). There is also less 


. 11g, and schol. Hom. O 256 follow the hymn in this respect: see 
to Pind. Pyth. p. t, 12 Drachm., Serv. Verg. dem. 4. 242. 

ee he stole Jo's bow and arrows as in Hor. Carm. 1, to. 11 (no doubt 
after Alcaeus) viduus | risit Apollo, schol. Hom. /c., Philostr. imag, t. 26. 
¢ same is made by Kurfess in Afmem. xut 111 f, 

remarks that ‘die harmlose Lustigkeit erfreulicher wirkt 


’ 


a 
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freedom in the metre of the iambics: Porson’s canon is.violated 
in 333, as against several more serious infringements in the 


Cyclops; and whereas eighteen instances of the licence admitting 


the introduction of the anapaest into other feet than the first — 
have been counted in the Cyclops’, there is only one—and that ~ 
doubtful—in the /chneutae (122). It is rather in the nature 
of the thoughts expressed than in respect to vocabulary or 
structure that the style deviates abo as the normal character of — 


Sophoclean tragedy. 


The appearance of fr. 294 N.? as v. 27 5 f. is conclusive evidence . 


on the question of authorship. Wilamowitz specifies as marks 


of Sophoclean origin the use of orPifew in 210, of arovoogifo in 
131, and of e#dev in 159; and to these should at least be added — 


vewpns in 150,and podvoy in 49. General impressions are less to 


be trusted, but I think that few will hesitate on consideration to — 


acquiesce in the judgment of Wilamowitz, that the play reflects 


Sophocles’ earlier manner, and that the occasional harshness and ~ 
want of polish must be set down to 70 muxpdv Kal KaTateyvov — 
which he himself recognized as a blemish of immaturity» Some — 
might go further and contend that there is here and there a — 
tendency towards bombast which shows that he has not yet — 
shaken himself free from the influence of Aeschylean éyxos; and — 
it will be readily admitted that the harmonious blend of mellow- _ 
ness and lucidity to which he ultimately attained is hardly ~ 
perceptible in these fragments. But Wilamowitz finds unmis- ~ 
takable signs of an early date in certain definite peculiarities 
of technique; that is to say, (1) there is no occasion for the — 
presence of three actors on the stage at the same time; (2) no 

verse of the dialogue is broken between two speakers*; (3) the — 
absence of strophic responsion from the opening chorus is 5 
comparable with similar features in the Septem and the Eumenides; — 


(4) the alternation of lyrics with ordinary dialogue and sticho- 


mythia in the scene between Cyllene and the chorus finds — 


its nearest parallel in the ultimately successful attempts of Athena 
to placate the Eumenides in the Aeschylean play*. 


It may be remarked in passing that the date of the Cyclops is — 


1 Haigh, 7ragic Drama, p. 3913. 
' 2 Plut. de virt. prof. 7 p. 79 B. 

® But see vv. 99, 199. 

4 If it is rightly inferred from Pacuvius (293 n.) that Euripides imitated this play 
in the Avtéope, that circumstance would not assist the determination of the date, 


since it is certain that the Amé‘opfe was one of the latest plays (perhaps 408: Dieterich — 


in Pauly-Wissowa VI 1266). Equally inconclusive is the argument which Wilamowitz 





deduces from the statement that Sophocles himself played the lyre in the Zhamyras — 


(p- 178), namely, that Sophocles took the part of Hermes, and that consequently the e 
play must have belonged to his youth. Robert prefers to suppose for similar reasons 


that the poet represented Apollo, 
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quite uncertain, and has been fixed by some critics earlier than . 
438". If that view were correct, the date of the /chneutae would 
be put still further back; for the priority of the latter play is 
‘assured, apart from general considerations pointing the same 
way, by the freedom exercised by Euripides both in the division 
of his lines between two speakers, and in the employment of 
three actors during the same scene. 
_ The action takes place on the barren slopes of Mt Cyllene, 
and the entrance to the cave of Maia was the central point 
to which the attention of the spectators was directed. Robert* 
has suggested that, since the early part of the play seems to 
indicate that no hut or cave was visible amid the mountain 
solitudes, Cyllene must be supposed to have suddenly appeared 
from an underground cavern* by means of the stage device 
nown as Xapwvio xripaxes. The same critic holds that there 
no back-scene, and that the zra@yos was represented in the 
middle of the orchestra, as is supposed to have been the case 
with the Supplices of Aeschylus. But the scene of satyr-plays 
was for obvious reasons not infrequently located in the open 
country, and nothing is discernible with regard to the scenery of 
the /c which either supports or tells against the hypothesis 
of an early date. 
_ From the technical point of view the discovery of a dialogue 
of some length composed in iambic tetrameter acatalectic metre 
(291 ff.) is remarkable. Nothing of the same kind is found 
‘elsewhere in Greek drama, but the iambic octonarii of Roman 
comedy furnish an exact parallel. In both cases the diaeresis at 
the end of the first dimeter is sometimes observed and sometimes 
neglected ; the former type is the more frequent in Plautus, the 
fatter in Terence. It is worthy of notice that both varieties 
‘occur in the Greek lyric fragments: contrast Alcm. fr. 9 with 

cae. fr. 56. 
It is convenient at this point to call attention to an obscurity 
the story of the play which awaits explanation. Part of 
the reward promised by Apollo to Silenus and the satyrs was 
the restoration of their freedom (57, 158), and it appears that 
in the sequel the promise was fulfilled (445). What then was 
the nature of their slavery ? Wilamowitz*‘ refers in this connexion 
‘to the obscure passage (218 ff.) in which Cyllene mentions their 
“master as formerly wont to follow in the train of Dionysus, 
‘wearing the fawn-skin and wielding the thyrsus. He declines 
to guess at his identity, but conjectures that it was disclosed 
4  Kaibel in Herm. xxx 71 ff. ® Herm, Xuvir 936 f. 
- 4 Seen. on v. 282, and J. E. Harrison, 1c. p. 139- 

* Pe 454 


* 
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on the occasion when the slaves were liberated. Nevertheless, he — 
candidly admits that the audience do not seem to have required — 
any explanation to be given concerning the slavery in question. — 
Now it is true that, as in the Cyclops of Euripides, it was not — 
uncommon for dramatic purposes to represent the satyrs as — 


in the thrall of some ogre or demonic being, and it was obviously 


a useful expedient to account for their presence at the scene 
of action. Examples of such bondage are mentioned in the © 


Introductory Notes to the Amycus, the Heracles at Taenarum, 


the Cedalion, and the Pandora. But it is scarcely credible that — 
this kind of durance would have been employed as an element — 
of the plot without a single word of explanation. Apollo — 
expects to find the satyrs among the inhabitants of the coun- ~ 


tryside (35), and their slavery is apparently assumed as a 


matter of course. In such circumstances the natural infer- ~ 
ence would be that the satyrs here as elsewhere (Cycl. 709) ~ 


are the slaves of Dionysus. This is the inference which 
Robert actually adopts; and he is obliged in consequence 


to assume that a line has been lost after 220. The hypothesis - 
also involves the necessity of explaining why Silenus and the ~ 
satyrs desired to be released from the joyous service of Dionysus. — 


Robert recognizes the difficulty, and meets it by suggesting that 
_ the liberation of the chorus was a constant element in the 


dénouement of a satyr-play, and that, by an encroachment of the — 


actual conditions of stage-management upon the story of the 


events enacted on the stage, the chorus were released at the end ’ 
of the day’s acting, ze. after the production of the satyr-play, — 
from their engagement to the Choregus or the Archon. That is 


the zrovos from which Silenus and the satyrs are here set free. 
In course of time, he thinks, the device staled, or the public 
became too fastidious to be satisfied with it; but, in order to 
sustain the custom, a mythological servitude (as in’ the Cyclops) 
was invented for each occasion. Whether this bold guess will 
meet with general acceptance, time will show; but it is by 


no means free from objection. One might be willing not to — 


lay stress upon the fact that, if the text of 218 ff. is sound, 
the Seo7drns is distinguished from the god, but it is surely 
pertinent to enquire how Apollo could have promised to set free 
the bondsmen of Dionysus. He had received, so far as we know, 
no commission to that end, and it is idle to think of him as using 
his influence, unless indeed he represented Dionysus in some 
fuller sense than is usually recognized. But the relations of the 


satyrs with Apollo rather suggest that he himself is the master to — 


whom their obedience must be rendered. Nor would it be 
altogether surprising that among the wooded hills of Arcadia 
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the satyrs should temporarily transfer their allegiance from 
the wi to the huntsman’s patron deity’. We need not 
dwell on the fact that Apollo Nomios, the protector of flocks and 
herds, was known in Arcadia as the son of Silenus*, except 
as evidence that in his rural aspect he did not disdain an 
"association with the satyrs. That the .satyrs should, at the 
bidding of the Hunter, assume the functions of keen-scented 
hounds’, is in accordance with their constant fellowship with the 
huntsman Pan, as well as with their own proclivities‘, None the 
Tes: might they be expected to welcome the prospect of release 
from the obligation of service, which is held out as the reward of 
Success on the present occasion®. Lastly, it may be observed 
‘that the subjection to Apollo is not necessarily inconsistent with 
th e devotion which they owe to Dionysus. Besides the numerous 
points of contact between their worship’, the gods themselves 
re identified by Euripides in the Lzcymnius (fr. 477): Séorora 
ddapve Baxye, tmaidv “ArodXoy etdupe. And, if we are 
prepared to admit that Apollo was the decxorns of vy. 218, it 
; not incredible that the god whom Aeschylus (fr. 341) 
addressed as 6 xiaceds ’Aré\Xav, 6 Baxyeds, 6 pavtis, should 
‘wear the fawn-skin and wield the thyrsus at the head of the 
c members of the Bacchic rout’. ! 


















es, 


314 
ATIOAAOQN 


wish a eu: Bai |v ayyé\d\w [|B |porol ts 
seve. OOP Umie|xvovpat Tedei v 


314, 1 ayyedw in ayyAdw corr. pap.* 


314. i not to su that the name 
«a Seovcus hldperice Seas of Apollo's of iad cee ‘a © 3, and dré- 
vy. 10 and 14: some- poder rather requires some such supple- 
would be dxoter’ 45n* ment as Mekler's xpvcd x\aracGr po 
the conditions seem to Body. Rossbach, accepting v. 1 as re- 
nd that the new clause, of which stored in the ed. pr., supplies 168° fpyor 
y the principal verb, should 44¢ 4. in 2, and efr’ lev vet dew fr’ 
0 A 7? in 3. But the result is unsatisfactory. 
ae that It is not absolutely certain that v. 1 was 
the object of dyyO\\w (xawdr or the first of the play (see cr. n. on ¥. 94); 
the - The but Hunt oo reasons for con- 
of the Alcestis shows that it is sidering it probable. 


dypeuris see O.C. 1091, Herond. 3. 34 “Arod\or dype0, Jebb on 
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5 a[ in marg. add. pap.” 


pat adn 11 7éd\unv pap, 

4ff. ‘Something like dewdv yap écr’ 
éun 6¢ d0cogoy may have stood in 1. 4’ 
(Hunt). But the connexion with the 
following line is doubtful, and the acc. 
Bods seems to require for its government 
a verb of stealing or losing. The latter 
is perhaps the easier to work in: e.g. 
dewdv yap Gdyos H5é dichopov dpevi (so 
Mekler) | érecr’ dg@apedévrr. Hunt is 
probably right in supposing that the 
‘cattle are divided as ‘ milch-kine,’ calves, 
and heifers, but the restoration of v. 6 is 
not easy. The conjectures of Wilamowitz 
Te Kai véwy vdueuua (perhaps too long) and 
veavievua are condemned by their halting 
metre, and Mekler’s re widv 7’ dyAdiopa 
is not convincing. 

7 ff. are restored by Wilamowitz thus: 
dravra ppotda kal udrnv... | \aPpat’ i6vra 
THANE. Murray suggests ra¢pwr- barepbe 
viv in v. 7- I should prefer ére’ 
adpovpwr aprayny (cf. Ovid’s incusto- 
ditae). Hunt supplies réxvacw" ws in 
Vv. 9» but the dative is somewhat harsh 
without any previous mention of the 
agents. . Perhaps we should read \a@pai’ 
lévtwy...Texvaouar’* add’, and render: 
‘the stealthy artifices of men who have 
travelled unseen far from the byre.’ dA\d 
is more suitable than ds to the sequence 
of thought.—dv @épny | obt’ dv...receiv. 
It may be that the first dy belongs to 
gouny, and the second to zeceiy, but it 
is certain that both do not belong to 
géuny, although both may belong to 
mecelv. Cf.-Ar. Zhesm. 524 Tdde. yap 
eiveiy Thy Tavodpyov...ovK av @ounv év 
huiy | obd€ ro\whoal wor’ dv. See the 
discussion of this question in the n. on 
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cee ens ve @)rOmpobey: 
dva |Aohov dpevi } 
. Bolts dpohyddas 


eS: 929i ig te 


fada|vas Texyval..... elye ovK av wdounv 

Bewv tw’ ovr’ edn |epov Bporav ° 
Spar Ja” Too. épy|ov ade| mpos Tohpav mere, — 
[ravr | ovv ézeimep | eua |Por, sem hanyeey OKY@ 


7 diao[ in marg. add. pap.? 
supra ov ml | févra rHXe Hunt: fort. lévr7wv 


ja Troptidwy 
<> owe ixvorKoT@ 
Bov |ordOpou Kaas 
















8 in marg. adscrip ta sf 
9 réxvacw* ws Hunt: fort. rexrdas 


Eur. Hed, 1619. In Lys. 31. 1 dy 
goes with the ieee and O. ee i. 
Antiph. 3 y1, id. 5.69, Thue. 8. 4 
mem. 3. 4. 7, Dem. 9. 68, Plat. Onan 
144 A, as well as Eur. Her. 1355, seem 
require a similar explanation. But | 
would again put forward the 
that in such cases the influence of iy 
may extend to both verbs; and this must 
be so in Plat. rep, 4438 ef S€or quads 
dvouodoyetaGat.. .thy’ ay olec oinOivat ToiTo 
abtov Spaca; and in Xen. ment. 1. 5. 1, 
unless we are prepared to admit that 
olouat may be followed by an aorist in 
finitive re a future time. ; 
11 16. : see cr.n. The evidence — 
of our Mss is  aeeaie in favour of the” 
forms réAua and ré\way in tragedy, and 
they are confirmed by metre. 8 pr. 
other hand réAunr is rire (eles Ce 
though it was recognized by ania ; 
(p. 114, 20 de B.=Bekk. anecd. p. 66, — 
23).—tmeoeitvy. The nearest para! lel in 
Sophocles is Zach. 705 dor’ obK exw 
Tddawa wot ywwuns méow. Euripides — 
uses wegeiv és c. acc. more freely, a 





ally as a periphrasis expressing some’ 
more forcibly what might have been 
rendered by the aor. inf. of the verb — 


corresponding to the abstract noun (roA- — 
bijou, épacOjva, etc.). So els Epwra 
nixtew (=‘to fall in love’) Eur. fr. 138, 
and c. gen. /. 7. 1172, Bacch. 812; és 
PoBov wecdvte Phoen. 6g ; eis Epw winrew 
fr. 578. Occasionally it may be held that 
meget retains the sense of to yield or give 
way, as in Eur. £/. 982 eis dvavépiay — 
meceiv or Or. 696 els dpyiw wecetvy (con~ 
trast Tr. fr. adesp. 80). 


; om suprascr. pap. 
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paretw, tmavTedes Kypuyp 


¥ 
@V 


Bporois re pndev’ gata aa 
as fey oly dia Hoo) Lai arpa 


’ . . * . 


et ees |« 
eae € |revra. | de 
tla pe [ ‘I ode 
Bowrias re y|[7s..... 770 |A{ es, 
[geese t J. [ 


Wilamowitz : ereixw Hunt | paredw ex paretwy corr. pap. 


0. C. 


authoritative than uni- 


z ingeniously supplied — to 


pap? 15 cupavis ex eupayers corr. pap. 
o” (é.¢. ofrws) habet in marg. pap. 


. 211, thinks 


itmay be compared describes them as 


ures as the herds of 

it is extremely unlikely that Sophocles 
put them anywhere else, 
4 does not seem to be an 
the proclamation was pndeis dyroeirw, —_ introducing the name 


duobus fi fe Pipe Bk dos 
1s eum ex ragmentis confecta sint, de singulorum 
aa‘ post v. os danant Sere 


orm. fo an Ap 


essaly was 
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pareve: for the rhetorical Hunt's note. The herds of the god which 
bn see on et Phoen. #193. Hermes plundered were 
according to A. Herm. 
phe og de right.—wavredlés 3. 112. At any rate, 
traditional scene, and Anton. Lib. spe 
ing in the same 


Apollod. 


metus. There- 


If so, there 
reason for 
or of the 


Thracians into these lines, and I hesitate 


Wilamowitz’s OpgxGr in 16 


fr. ggo, as if ia with 4@dX’ ofris in 17, or Hunt's alterna- 


combination ©, 


of diwks. The use tive Oppxio- in 19 with owedduw in 16. 
ing — inferred In any case, the 
reading ida rod w. erparod, ‘the tribes 
are . So whole host of Thracians,’ is a ‘jon 
M 's durrevig = one, and I should prefer to 4 
rod might also  dvdpr (or BporGr) and to take 
orparod with what follows, adapting ¢ on 
i ‘s fyrdr ris, “sea 
ws see Jebb on Zrach. 
ait. ent: printed the 


_ 


in oleae + 


 ipplcnenta 


the 
names which establish this, of Wilamowits Gercadav 1’ fyxapwa wedi’ 


nothing beyond. The rem- and wovarhrovs. 
oo” no doubt marks the 
eae to the Peloponnese. Similarly 
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ARES | yKo Ev]. ja. 3 
sae .. Kud|Anvns re 8¥{ oBarov 
yaaa Te y@pov és 8 Uf 
@s eire Touluny eit aypwoTh 

[papiroKav|rav év héoyw map| iorarar 


 * 





32 }6[ in marg. add. pap.” 
add. pap.” 
38 70d adréxpnua Hunt 


Anton. Lib. 23, after making Hermes 
pass through Boeotia (v. 22) and Megaris, 
brings him directly to the Peloponnese 
by way of Corinth. For the adjective 
cf. O. C. 695 év Ta peyada Awpld vaow 
Tlé\oros. The schol. on O. 7. 775 in- 
terprets Awpls as IleNowovynoiaxy. 

80 Mekler plausibly suggests édv 
TAXEL. 

32. Wilamowitz was scarcely justi- 
fied in altering és to ef: ef & bAnBarns 
évradéa mouujv. Unless, however, & is 
an error for 6’, which the marginal com- 
ment (cr. n.) by no means proves, a new 
sentence must begin here, which it is not 
easy to adjust agreeably with the context. 
Some case or compound of éAy seems 
inevitable, but would require a qualifica- 
tion. There does not seem to be enough 
room in 33 for és 3’ &Anv podow | rive 
etre xré.—It is unnecessary to omit the 
o of dypwornpwr, although there is no 
other example of the form. For dypw- 
orTns: dypwrns see on fr. 94. 

34 Kavt@v, a brilliant con- 
jecture of Wilamowitz from fr. 1067.— 
v Ady@ taplorarat, ‘is at hand to hear 
my words,’ supports the soundness of the 
MS reading in Phz/. 319 roiode udprus év 


déyots, which has been the object of some 
suspicion. 


35 vupdoyevvyjrov. For the rela- 
tionship between nymphs and satyrs see 
Hes. fr. 44 Rz. é dv (sc. the daughters 
of Hekateros [?] and the daughter of 
Phoroneus) odperar Niwa Oeai éteyé- 


 vovro, | kal yévos ovridavGv Larvpwr xal 


dunxavoepyGv. Here satyrs and nymphs 
are children of the same parents, but the 
anonymous satyr-play published in O.x. 
Pap. vi 63. (fr. 1, 7) agrees with the 
present passage, describing the satyrs as 


} Tov op |leiwv vupdoyervy| tov yévous 
Onpa|v tis €or, Tacw ayyédh{ Aw TAde, 

10 [....Jwpa tod Ilaw@vos doris aly ha Bp, 
[....]. 70 xpnua picbds eof 6 Kel ipevos. 4 


34 papioxavrdy suppl. Wilamowitz | Jv in marg. 
87 riv dopa tov (rév Wilamowitz) Hunt: fort. ra wpa 


v Tis H- 










matdes 5€ vuudav, Baxxlov & banpérat. — 
Silenus, the lover of the nymphs (af. — 
149), is their father. Yet satyrs are — 
sometimes themselves joined in wedlock — 
with nymphs (Ov. Fas¢. 3. 409); while — 
the Sileni are children of the Naiads — 
(Xen. symp. 5. 7). In Nonn. 14. i 
the satyrs are the sons of Hermes and ~ 
Iphthime, the daughter of Dorus. See — 
further on 218 ff. be 

37 The obvious supplement rév papa 
does not fit ro# Ta:dvos, and Wilamowitz — 
substituted 7@v for rof in consequence. — 
But it is not satisfactory to alter the text — 
in order to justify even so plausible a _ 
restoration of the lost letters. Hunt 
suggests Ta d@pa...dpyurat as an alterna- — 
tive, .but a that 7a d&pa pore — ; 
fills the gap. It is perhaps possible og 
Ocdwpa (written ra Drupe) might stand — 
here: cf. Hom. = 93.—ILauwy as wellas — 
Tlacdv (O. 7. 154) is a familiar émlixA\nots — 
of Apollo: for an attempt to connect it — 
with Paeonia see C. R. XXVI 249. Itis — 
worth remarking that Usener (Géfferna- — 
men, p. 154) found in Sophocles the 
earliest identification of Paionand Apollo. — 
But it is curious that Apollo should refer 
to himself by this title, especially as the 
circumstances have no connexion with 
his functions as the Healer. i 

38 708’ av’réxpnua was restored by 
Hunt, but a’réxpyua does not mean 
‘forthwith,’ and is not obviously appro- 
priate to the context. For its special use 
to mark a pun (like érduws etc.) see Neil 
on Ar. Zg. 78. Probably then we should 
recognize another instance of 7d xpjua, 
used vaguely as in 44 and 136, and pre- 
ceded by a participle such as dvioas or 
even edpar. 
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€a* ta] cov pewrina’, és éméxdvov 
»@ |yTos op Biovre ovv Knpvypac| t, 40 


o ovd7) as  maperte mpea Bry |[pabdy, 
| g |ot, Pot’ “Aroddov, tpoadiras eve pyérns 
by dédwv yevéo Bau TOO ereravOny Sp{ due, | 


av Tes TO ypHpa TovTS wou kuvny|€ 


w. 
ne) wi et pow Keipevov wort te tepals] 45 
voron Jat ole m|porbéoG a xaee 


Hoke doro.re k . . javel. |Baf 


[......][.]» etwep exrelAlets amep héyers. 


ee ba‘ rh suppl. Mekler 465 sq. supplevi 47 cocoa: ex ovo corr. pap.” 


_ 89 tard. I have accepted Mekler’s yéocew as well as the newer formation 
| supplement (see cr. n.), since & boiBe of  kuvmyyereiv a 5) which in its turn gave 
the ed. pr. is admittedly too long, and is way to kw 
ne wired so shortly before 42. For asf. | spree of thought ap- 
ition of the pronoun see to be, ‘I am ready to assist; for 
464, 4 anm. 2. expect my services to be well rewarded. 
with its relative clause ae ate sons shall aid. +» if only you will 
éreocbOnv, and the hy on sth tol promise.’ The speaker's object 
i to bring Apollo to business. In this 
difficulty. There is a sense I have endeavoured to restore 45 f.; 
O. T. 1251 x@rws wey — rd yap y¢pas was admitted by Hunt to be 
olf’ dwbddura: see also a possible reading, but was rejected as 
unsuitable. Forthe palaeographical details 
ref. 75 éxnurnyéom. If his note must be consulted. 47f. are a 
from xueqyeiv, a verb puzzling problem: if the elision mark in 
text earlier than Aris- air is sting Sgn an optative (e 

i . ) is possible.—* Above all, 
an added to the list which sae eee must be by the 
contains alvdcw, cadiew, robiew, rovdew secure reward for me of a golden crown.’ 
and ot alia proluct ndhve : the word must be understood 
products (éxdkeoa: as in Ant. 85 el rabr’ dvarl Tyee xeigeras 
Smyth, /omic Dialect, _xpadrn (Jebb’s n.). The prize was fixed 
ff., 5 Tiaadlg Comp. Gr. 1v pp. or secured for the winner: Pind. /sth. 1. 
Another magestion, how- 26 4Ad’ dg! dxdory Epypare xeiro rédos, 
put forward by P. Maas where rédos is equivalent to y¢pas here. 
igt ns 1075) on the strength The text of the Ms xp{.}7-[..Jrepe (and 
ts by grammarians, which the possibility that anot he follows) 

p- 438) refused to credit. perhaps gece an ua hen gos Xpvseo- 
, P. 84, tde B. crepds, as appears in 
¥, as it now seems, some MSS vied. Ol. 8. Ol, 8. 1, In that 
Kuvyyérrey Buttmann)* passage xpueo- is figurative, fc. it ex- 
ap. presses the supreme worth of the not 
1 Pp» 143, 20 74 ded jtrinsically valuable prizes. Here xpovo- 
gs éptocw, dy is literal, and the second member of the 
points out the compound figurative: the satyrs looked 
between ¢ (Hom, for some reward more solid than a wreath. 
and = The ironical application of the fbn en 

xuvrryérns, ; xvvy- —_is well suited to the tone of the panes 
» conclude cf. 72, 196, 202.—¢#' dvroNaie 60 

possible : cf. Trach. 1263. 
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25 aI. Te ee 
ATE ete Re re 
Gol. if SET 
ATR a] nal 


SI. tt rovro; Tol . 


All. 


XOPOZ YATTPON 


5 iO dye... 


moda Balow Te........ 
amamamat...+.- 
o€ Tou [ 
emf. Krom. . . 


xa ¥ 
@ @, 


10 vrovopa «|. 


Stavvraw. Oss. +s dace see me 

Tatpukav yapluy..... see 
al nw A 4 4 

TOS Th TH AAO PHM VvX La 


52 dddjézpa z[ in marg. add. pap.* 
65 yiplvy pap. 


49 ocrovdnv érawe might give the 
sense required. —-Observe the Sophoclean 
poovoy (fr. 852 n.). 

50 Sdo.w: H. Richards conjectures 
Aéyov, which would correspond to épxor 
éumedwoouev in LZ. 7. 790. Some less 
obvious restoration is then required 
in 51. 

51 érotpa, without definite reference 
(‘everything is prepared’), is idiomatic. 
See Thuc. 2. 3, 10, 98 etc. 

56 olay Swpeay aAdyy is supplied 
by Hunt (ed. mzz.). 

57 For the servitude of the chorus 
see Introductory Note. 

58ff. The remains of the choral ode 
are too slight to reveal the general 
character of the metre, but) dochmiacs 
are clearly recognizable i in 68, 69 and 72. 
There is a certain degree of similarity to 
Eur. Cycl. 656 ff. Robert holds that 
the chorus entered oropdiny before the 
dialogue with Apollo was completed, 


eee e ess Reyes; 


€hevOepos od [wav Te yévos €orar TEK\yov. — 


66 d}:avvx(:a) a Theone primitus scriptum in marg. add. pap." 
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| 


59 7a txv(y) in marg. add. pap. 


and that they heard his concluding « dicec- 
tions: see on 102. g 
61 cé Tot is a common combination 
in addresses, with \éyw or the like fol- 
lowing: Az. 359, 1228, Hl. 1445, 0. @ 
1578. The governing verb is omitted - 
in Ar. Av. 274. a 
63 imévopa seems to be used meta- 
phorically (=cunning). The transference 
is attested by Hesych. Iv p. 215 brovopat: 
KAotral* éxerTol. 
65 ‘tTatpikav yapuy, ‘our father's 
voice,’ corresponds to warptxds at a 
Plat. soph. 242 A (the argument of Par-— 
menides).—The Ms has yfpuy here and 
in 290, but éydpuce in 244. Several — 
other instances of 7 where a might have — 
been expected occur (237, 283, 321), and — 
I have followed Hunt (ed. min.) in re- — 
storing the Doric form. The difficult — 
question relating to the trustworthiness 
of our MSS in this respect is tho Bt 
discussed by Tucker on Aesch. 
pp- 246—250. 





IXNEYTAI 239 
kKhéupara moooi[..........] 
15 et mas, dv ee reer ; 
eee Pane ht 
ftv dpa eds 6 diros avérw 70 
f movouvs mpodyvas 
5 apifnha xpvood tapadelypara. 








’ add. pap.* 

 @? aewet is less remarkable than 

required may have been (ex. gr.) oup- 
e. 


ee ta pot ceilly to le restored (see 
Hunt's n.), more particularly as it is not 
whether 


lines, which are them- 


aking the text as it stands, 
as follows: * Now that 


our god has displayed Sa gee prizes of 


there at our side 
_ conclud labours.’ The id is 
next, the 


words aré connected 


20 SI. Beot Téyn [Kai Satpov iPuvrypre, 
ia Tux| € jv He Tpdyous ob Spapnp’ éreiyerat, 
Be atic ds giengraphinns babet pap: | 


72 dpi{pda in fine v. 71 pap. 73 ¢ 
74% xpdyous ex mpayos corr, pap.*- 


70 litteras cogiNocaverw add. pap.* 
. »Juernpre ap” in 


1080 éyw 8’ duavrdvy waida rijs Tins 
vénww | ris ed didovons. Fortune is not 
here invoked as blind chance contrasted 
with foresight, although the first be- 
ginni of that sense are to be found 


in Attic ry (O. 7. 977, Ant. 1158). 
Rather, Pays the divine paar to whic 


Toxy)....7d 8@ wydddov Snot Sri rae 
Tov Trav dvOpdrwy Blow } rin. id. &. 
Observe also that the worship of dya@ds 
daluwy was intimately associated at Athens 
with that of dya@h réy7 : see a Gr. 
Myth. p. 1088, J. E. Harrison, 7hemis, 
p- 278, and cf. Pausan, 9. 39. §.—For the 
marginal variant see cr. n. I believe 
that Ari wrote e0urrjpe rather 
than eldurrdpe, as restored in the ad. fr. 
For the constant confusion of ¢i@irw and 
ive and of their tes, see Eur. 
Hipp. 1227, Blomfield on Aesch. Pers. 
779.  Kecent critics (eg. Nauck on 
Aesch. fr. 200) have inclined to restore 
the forms in «-. 

74 rvyxety: for the exclamatory in- 
finitive in prayers see Goodw. § 755, 
Kuehner-Gerth 11 19 ff, Tucker on 
Aesch. 7heb. 239.—08: the genitive ex- 

the object at which an aim is 

irected or towards which desire moves. 

The connexion with érefyer@a: is Ho- 

meric: @ 309 drevybperds wep dboi0, T 142 
éwevybpevds wep“ Apnor. 


heiav adypay ovdy| o lw éxxuvyyéoar 
P[ 0 |(Bov. KN 0 jraias Bods dmeatepnpevol v. 
T |ov et Tis omTHnp eativ]| 7% KaTHKOOS, 

25 [é€|uot 7 [ay [€ lin m poo pudis her TO8e, 


AVaKTL TavTEhns eve 


bes . jaf. aM .|s Tod Melvele ¢ Snel 


[DoiBw +) 


Col. iv prjvel rpa 
XG, ia o 
Urol, 


& ovd[ 
gynow tis, H | 
€ouKkev HON K 


pa 


on 


ay ela dn mas of 
punharav do p| ator 
»” 


avpas €av 7 mpl 


10 dumhovs dxkhdlolv......... 


77 X[ in marg. add. pap.” 78 
a (¢.e. rd45€) suprascr. pap.” 
Hunt 


75 delay xré. The asyndeton is no 
doubt intended to emphasize the climax 
(Kuehner-Gerth 11 341).—It may be 
questioned whether ovAnow is here con- 
crete, or whether Aelay and dypay are to 
be taken, as is quite possible, as xomina 
actionts. On the whole, the idea of dis- 
covering the stolen cattle seems to be 
more prominent than that of punishing 
the theft. In fact, an abstract noun is 
sometimes employed, where we should 
require a concrete: see on Eur. Hed. 50, 
1675. 

77° tov is demonstrative. CEO. 7. 
200 Tév...07d o@ POicov Kepavry. 

78 dpdcas (see cr. n.) seems to be 
a necessary correction. 

79 mpooredys (see cr. n.) does not 
occur elsewhere, and has no obvious 
meaning. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the preposition has been copied by 
mistake from the previous line. Hunt 
substitutes ovvred7s, ‘contributory,’ which 
‘may well be right, unless we should pre- 
fer the more complimentary mavted7s 
(‘all-effective’). It may be observed 
that Aeschylus and Sophocles (if we in- 
clude v. each use the word ravtedjs 
four times, but it is never employed by 
Euripides or os Pindar. 
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T’...ppdcas Wilamowitz: y’.. dpdeas pap. | r65e: 
79 waytedhs scripsi: 


aaa 















MpooreXys pap-, cwreNys 


80 f. The purport of these lines was — 
to promise the informer a share of we7 
reward. Ce 

85 f. are well restored by Hunt: dnolv — 
Tes, 7  ovdels gnow eldévar Thb€; | Eorxer HOn 
kal pds épy’ dpudy we be. He Tee 4 
Bar. 4:7." 1694. 

87 dy ea supports the reading of | 
the Mss in Ar. Rav. 394, where several — 
editors adopt Bentley’s dA’ fa, as well 
as V’s reading in Plut. 316.—For the — 
aspiration, which is said to be Attic, see 
schol. A on Hom. I 262 ris dacelas Ar- 
Tix@s mpoceGovons. Cf. 168, fr. 221, 


a6 re s, evidently with the m . 
scent. - Antiph. fr, 217, 22 (11 2 A: 
otis. atpais gGpa wav dyddderat, f.2. 
with the savour of roasting. £ 

90 &Simhois SKdlov I a ine - 3 
terpret as ‘bent double.’ Te 
plies wédas with dirdods, but the chor a 
are not exhorted merely to bend their ‘ = 
Silenus encourages them to bend over a : 
track, but it seems from 119 that they ex- 
aggerated his command by moving along — 
the trail on all-fours. For dirdofs in this 
sense cf. Eur. Zl. 492 Surhiv dxavOay Kal 
maNipporoy yoru. Verg. Aen. 11. 645 
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dmravra Cage wy. 
Dax Oeds Oeds Geds eds: éa [éa 
15 exew €or ypev* toxe: pi). pl. -. . }ret. 95 


_ HMIX. radr’ éor’ éxeiva Tov Bloay ra pene 
_ HMIX, obfay 6 Beds Tus THY dao kia|y 
MIX. rt Spapev, @ Tay ; 7 déov [ap’ i rates 
ti; roto[e] tavrp TOS Sone; ; 


2 Theone scriptum in . add. ye" 94 ain marg. centesimo 
| alterum éa add. vga otek Maas: oe 
prions | in pap. evanida °7 ovy add. 

98 sqq. secundum a oe tee distri ti, nisi quod ille Sen 


bis), 103, habet 6 
, tum paps tum © lev (rp. 5 Be gp ies Piglg rng nag Pind 








4 
if 
i 
i 
\y 


aly Se itlaid dolere (0. But éxewa (‘here are those steps’) is 

eee ee pe of more forcible, and would not be pre- 

Oe, Ect ae Turnus. dxddjew cluded even if it were certain that Shara 

nodoubtit is or tm had not previously been men- 

m applied specifically to squatting on tioned. Cf. A/. 1115 rodr’ éxely’ Hon 

= heunches. Wilamowitz, who reads cages | mpoxespov dy0os...dépxoua, tb. 

thinks that éxAdgwr should refer 1178 168’ dor’ éxeivo.—I have followed 

- ; t unt in istribution of these lines: 

i but how could he then H the distribu f th 

i Wilamowitz divides the chorus into three 

a , Sections, for reasons which will be dis- 

ngtheret aehelhs cussed in the n. on 168. Robert, who 

of. Arist. de an. 2. 9. cite . kal yap divides into tyexdpa, discovers three 

ie. ans water animals) separate speakers in each section, and 

dravrg mpis Tiy Tpopiw brooua so finds an argument in favour of the 

i the - bwhxoos view that the satyric chorus always con- 

parallel. gloss of Hesych. sisted of 12 members. The tradition is 

6 Orocuos* éeppawéperos is sub- against ve gags pa but the correct 

correct, and may very well, as apportionment of the speeches is neces- 
owitz thinks, refer to this passage. sarily doubtful. 

. 630, 14 Orocpos* 6 iro- 97 The exact allusion which is in- 


trorreiwe. For & xp@ cf. tended is y irrecoverable. Some- 
del wapawMMovres (dvyri = thing in attitude of the chorus seems 

«). to have to their minds the 

is repeated to mark the ex- _ formalities on the occasion of 


Wilamowitz refers to Eur. He/. the departure of a new page Or, as 
te vig 7d yeyrdonew = Wilamowitz cp oye My | may have 
shows that even been pay 5g ‘admus following the 
conception asthearticular cow, or the entering Cyrene 
So behind the raven. In any case, Oeds 
valent to O¢iby ri forw must refer to Apollo as the god of 
colonization, pea under his title 
dra, which I formerly of dpxwyérps. Cf. . Pyth. «. 60, 
found to be too long forthe  Thuc. 6. 3. 
pert has made the same correc- 96 See cr. n. O, 7. 157 does not 
i defend dfjrouer which is ch nara = 
min.) accepted Brpara Murray's reading is to be preferred 
see 4, n. Maas also letter ie doubthel, but there does 
for dxstva, as in 110. not appear to be room for é\advoue. 
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242 ZTOPOKAEOYS 
HMIX. Soxet Tavu. 4 
21 can [ylap av? exaora onpaiver Tdde. ‘100 
HMIX. Sov, idov: 
Kal TovTionpov avTd Tov omhav ward Vv). 
HMIX. dO pet pada: 
25 avT €oTL TOUTO HET pov [eu neyo po 4 
HMIX. yo |pe Spopw Kal he ,s ee ea] eh €Xou! Tog 
5 Os Pete ae 3 2. a» EVOS, 9 
Col. v potBdonu edv tr Tov [ee apels ods [pody. 
poiBAoc 
HMIX. ov« eloaKove To [Topo |s TOU OL Sy nares, 


GN avra pry ty[vy te] yo oriBos Tdde 


102 emouwu*y' in marg. add. pap.? 
Hunt 105 dpouw suprascr. pap.” 


107 po.8dny eay Tis ex porBderavre corr. pap.? 


scripsi: Body 6:’...\d8y Hunt 


99 Soxet mdvu: ‘I’m quite sure of it.’ 
Cf. Plat. Zuthyd. 305 C mpds 6¢ 7G elvan 
Kal doxety mdvu mapa modXols, where it 
may be doubted if Stallbaum was right 
in connecting mdavv with zoddots. 

100 ‘For each actual mark, as we 
see them (rdée), is a clear proof.’ For 
av0’ &kaora see on Eur. Phoen. 494. 
onpatver i is used absolutely as in Zrach. 
345 XW dyos onuawérw. 

102 The occurrence of avrés in 100 
and 104 favours the adoption of avré 
rather than ai 76. ‘Here is the very 
imprint of their hoofs.’ éicnuov, émi- 
onua are used of the devices stamped on 
coins. On the other hand, it seems 
hardly possible that émioimoy, if that 
word is to be discerned in the marginal 
note, could express the rolling gait of 
oxen. Robert, accepting ofpara in 96, 
supposes that both lines refer to the 
mark of ownership which Apollo had 
branded on the hoofs of his cattle, and 
that this mark had been disclosed, pro- 
bably in 52f. 

104 ékpepaypévov: see cr.n. The 
tense is a serious objection to the reading 
éxpuerpovmevoy: contrast Eur. fr. 382, 3, 
where the present expresses customary 
action (=6s éxuerpetrat). Tr.: ‘here is 
a moulding of the very size.’—pérpov 
implies that the chorus measured the 
track with their eyes, and observed its 
correspondence : cf. AZ. 5 MeTpovpevor | 
ten Te ee veoxapaxd’ Srws Kré. 


109 oneB ex o7t\B corr. pap. 












104 éxpueuayudvor scripsi: éxuerpoiusvos ; 
: - xerl ]-¢ pap. | ka in Kae corr. ar 
:” porBdou primitus pap. | rw mpos... 


106 Perhaps dxpowmevos, if 107 fo 
lowed immediately, as was probably, — 
though not certainly, the case. The 
lower margin is broken off, so that the — 
end of the column cannot be fixed. q 

107 Seecr.n. Hunt's restoration is — 
open to two objections. (1) 
is unsuitable, as applied to the lowing — 
of cattle. It is true that Monk read é& 
poBdjce Bovkohidv in Eur. 7. A. 1086 — 
with this meaning, but none of the sub-— 
sequent critics, except Paley, has agreed © 
with him. polBdyous there expresses the — 
whistling of the herdsmen, just as potfos 
is attributed to shepherds in Hom. ¢ 315. 
Following the clue which these = 
suggest, I have provisionally restored as 
above. (2) The usage of tragedy in-— 
variably requires 6c’ @rwy (rés) in the — 
proposed context: see Aesch. Che. 54, 
449. Soph. O. 7. 1387, Ant. 1188, Zl. — 
737, 1439, fr. 858. Eur. Med. 1139, — 
Rhes. 294, 566.—poiBdos is waper = 
and appears to refer to the sound of the 
lyre which the semi-chorus fails to 
nize. Wilamowitz thinks the word co’ 
not be so applied: but see on 255. Robert — 
also explains potSdos as the bellowing of _ 
the cattle, but objects to Hunt’s restora- — 
tion on the ground that, though the rap- — 
ervypagy follows 107, the sound had ~ 
already been heard and correctly inter- 
preted by the first speaker. 

109f. The construction is as follows: 
avrd te txvn Kal 6 oriBos [z.e. the indi- 

























 HMIX. €a pada. © 
d tTahwot 


31 


= dbe é&y 
Rte ce tos tess plooed 


 pabeiv. 
2 after orifos, but subsequently 
~ a full stop before wade. The 
ternative is the better of the two, 


a val pd Ala occurs also in 
Eur. Cycl. 555, 558, 586. We may 
render: ‘nay, verily, the footprints are 
7. face in the opposite direc- 
et vai, as Shilleto remarked (Dem. 
de fals. leg. p. gl serves not so much 
‘the purpose of affirming the preceding 

ushering in the subsequent 
Cf. Xen. Cyrop. 1.6. 29 ob 
ré eigt wal... 


es . Herm. 

- Thow dv yap Bovely és dapodedov Neiudva | 
juar’ txovea Kivis dvdpawe pd- 
unt puts a full stop after Syyara, 
circumflex accent of the 


j 


216. ‘The front marks have shifted 
to the back, and some again are inter- 
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5 keivov évapyn Tav Blolav pale mapa. 


_ (#.¢. ravri) suprascr. pap.’ | wpdyyparos in marg. add. pap.* 


243 


LS oe) 


’ pady ro. vat pa Aia ra Brpara 

és tovpmahw Sédopkev: aita & eioiSe. 

F ti €oti Touti; tis 6 Tpdmos TOU Ta&yparl os ; | 
10 és] rovriocw ra tpdcber Hrdaxkrat, Ta 8 ad 
évavti’ ahAjhowwt ovuptl emdey |ueva. 

Sewds KuKnopos «ly{[e tov Bon |rarnv. 

ri’ ab téxvnv ad tyr S ap’ €€\nipes, tiv’ ab, 
"218 dis pap. et saepius | ad pap., unde déSopxev ad* 743° Hunt 


115 


114 rovri: a 
118 cipes pap. 


laced facing in opposite directions to 
each ahas® They reach a point where 
the general direction of the trail appears 
to be reversed, so that the forward marks 
are now turned the wrong way : besides 
this, many of the hoof-marks are half 
obliterated by others going in the reverse 
direction. The language follows 4. Herm. 
77 dvria roujoas dwhds, ras rpécbev Sria- 
Bev, | ras 5 bridev xpdcder, xara 3 tu- 
wad atros tBawe (Elermes drives the 
cows backwards, while he himself walks 
forwards). Cacus carried out the same 


ports Aeypéva 

by quoting Xen. cy. 5. 6 tA Ixvn dp0d 
... TOU 3 feos cupwen\eyutva. One might 
also conjecture cupreduppydva, Robert 
takes an entirely different view of this 
passage. According to him the cunning 
of Hermes was much more complicated ; 
(1) Some of the cows were driven back- 
wards [112]; (2) others had their front 
hoofs fwisted inwards (115 és robriew... 
#\\axrai); (3) others again had their 
back hoofs ftvisted outwards [évavri' 
ajo). Since, however, this mean- 
ing cannot be extracted from the parallel 
in the hymn, Robert believes 

that was a deliberate innovator. 
The difficulty arises from a refusal to be- 
lieve that drria roujeas drAds in Homer, 
and és rotrigw ra rpicbev f\\axras in 
les, can both be applied simply 

to the reversal of the direction of the 


216¢f. Hunt, reading cee\Mpudror, places 
the mark of interrogation at the end of 118. 
This requires (re, deri) to be 
used in the sense of @armaeréy, whereas 
wpbawact is rather new than range. 


16—2 
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mpoamaov woe Kexdtp| vos] KU q 
15 Tpos yn; Tis Duar 6 TpdTOs ; Odvyt pavOdvw. 120 

[€]xivos as tlu]s év hoypy Ketoar Teodr, 

[n| tus wiOy[Ko|s K¥BO droOupaivers tui. , 
D mov] yns udder; év alot |w romrm; — 
[on |ujvar’, old ylap tps eit rod tpozov. 
a & C ox 


tt | radra ; 


20 XO. v [db] db. 
SI. zt rovr 

tt Seqp’ 

a[ AN’ ov 

|i dnra 


119 xex\uevov Hunt, interrogatione intra v. 118 terminata 


olim Hunt 123 rporw pap.: corr. Wilamowitz 
pap., primum e del. pap.? 
@ pap. 


For the adverb (‘so newly bowed to 
earth’) cf. Nic. TZher. 689 ef 5é ot ve 
oxtrakas yaréns 7 unrépa Aadphy | a-ypev- 
gas TpdcTatov. 

121 Just as the proverb pula d\dxun 
ot tpéper Svo épiPdxovs (Zenob. 5. 11) 
implies that a bush offers only limited 
accommodation, so here the satyrs are 
doubled up as completely as the hedge- 
hog, when he is tucked into a space just 
large enough for him. The éxtvos cun- 
ningly conceals himself for purposes of 
self-defence: cf. lon Chius fr. 38, 4 o7pé- 
Bikos auddxavOov (Salmasius for dud’ 
dxavOav) eidlEas déuas | ketrar Ovyeiv Te 
cal daxeiy auryavos. 

122 Theexactintention of the allusion 
is obscure. daroBvpatves, which, ifsound, 
provides the only instance in the text of 
an irregular anapaest (see p. 230), is an 
unknown compound, and it is difficult to 
perceive the relevance of any derivative 
of @vuaivw. Wilamowitz suggested that 
adroduuaivew was used for dro@umudy, and 
that the latter was a synonym of dzo7ép- 
dec@ar. But the double assumption is 
unwarrantable. Hunt, in order to secure 
the same meaning, conjectured diOpaivers 
from Hesych. 11 pp. 350, 371 s.vv. lO@uatvev 
and iouatye,—evidence which fails to 
prove that /@ualveivy could be used for 
mépdecOa. The associations of kvB8a are 
different, if we may judge by Ar. Z. 365, 
Pac. 897, Thesm. 489 (with Blaydes’s n.): 
in other words, it alludes to cyjjua dxé- 
Aacrov kal éracpxdy (schol. Ar. Lys. 231). 
Hence I formerly suggested ro@ouwavis on 
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les ;| Twa hoBy; tiv’ eioopas ; 
Orem |as; TL mote Baxyevers Exwr ; 
Tis nxe\e Kepyvos ipetpes| pabety ; 
avy |al’, ot rplo Tod adior jaro ; 


129 ovyaé’ oi Theonem legisse testatur pap.*?: [ovy 4 


Lal 
ew 






I 25 4 4 


the analogy of épwrouav7%s, but would now — 
prefer é0ov évels (Eur. Bacch. 851), asa 
somewhat easier change and as accounting _ 
better for ri. . 

123 ri ravra; see on Eur. Hei. got, 
and Gildersleeve, Sy. § 132. 

125 2% 3, which recurs at 170, is an — 
exclamation of alarm; not of admiration, — 
as in Ar. Plut. 895, where schol. R re- — 
marks : émippnua Savyaoricéy, brep év TH 
ournbeia Né-youer. 

127 éx@v is colloquial. It is ex- 
plained by Kuehner-Gerth 11 62 (followed 
by Starkie on Ar. Mud. 131) as originally 
transitive (¢.e. €xwv governs Ti). Se 
quently it became intransitive, as em- — 
ployed in Ar. Ran. 202 ob wh Pdvapjoers — 
éxwv, 2b. 512 Anpeis Exwv. It follows 
that in the fifth century €xywy was no 
longer considered to be transitive. 4 

128f. The supplement of Wilamowitz 
dyxot Tis Hye Képxvos* was adopted by 
Hunt in both his editions. In that case, 
it would seem necessary also to acce: 
imetpw from the same critic; for, as he 
says, the chorus have not shown any 
desire to investigate the sound. But we 
may very well read dAX’ ob rés...imel 
padeiv ; as in the text, with ri 6770 (Hunt) 
in place of ré qv; ré in the following line. 
adhd is idiomatic in introducing a fresh 
question, as explained by Maetzner on 
Lycurg. 144.—For «épxvos see on fr. 279. 
—The reading of Theon (ovy@@ ol) is 
very much more forcible, as marking the 
contrast with their former loquacity. 


‘. 












received supple- 
, and the retort 
tion of éuol (e.g. duol 3° 
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XO. oliya péev st 130 
SI. 7[W" €or’ éxeibe|y drovoo[ piljes eyar ; 
XO. d\xove 57. | 
XI. Kai mas dxovolo pndev lds doviy Kddwv ; 
XO. poi mod. 
XI. eulov] diol ypd y' ob8alyas dvyjcere. 135 
XO. axovaov ad zlo}) xplypa 3 Xpovov Twa, 
[0 jim "Ka Ajayevres ev] Oa ] eriopeda 
Wodw Tov ovdelils mao} nKoveey Bporar. 
LI. ri por Wd |pov pofleioGe) Kali) Sepaivere, 
1MOns avayva oa ” ékpepaypevor, 140 
kaxiota Onpav dvrles, él [wlion oKxid 
Bov Brérovtes, av{ ra] deywarovpevor, 


avevpa KaKdp.o7|a| Kavel \e |WOepa 


a 7 ‘xwhay(érres) Aristophanem, év0d5" etevicweda Theonem legisse testatur pap.*: 
w[AJayerres . . dé.) . yorueda (dEwpylopeda ?) pap. 
ap 140 éxpeuaypéva Aristophanem legisse testatur pap. 


139 post odor interpunxit 


which is placed after yédor in the papyrus 
must be an error. 

140 The substance intended, 
which is chosen for its compressible cha- 
racter, is described as xynpds menaXayudvos 
(Bekk. anecd. p. 278, 23: cf. Ael. et Paus. 
fr. 251a Schw.). See also Sandys on 
Dem. 46. 11.—Since it appears to be 
necessary to admit Svres in 141, I have 
retained dxpepaypévor here (see cr. n.) 
rather than éxueuaypdva, which is pre- 
ferred by Hunt. 

141f. xdaworra is difficult, unless 
bvra xdy is read, as I formerly proposed. 
Hunt states, however, that there is not 
room for this reading in the lacuna, 
Contrast 147 «dxwra Onpiwy, and for 


the —— inciple see Kuehner- 
Gerth § 363. e can hardly carry on 
odpara, must suppose that «dara 
is nominalized like ra rp@ra in Ar. Xan. 
421. There is a formal parallel! in Thuc. 
. 76 tore 88 Xarpivaa loxarov ris 
las. I do not add 1. 138 d86nn 
yap wrolvordbraroy rae rére elvar (oe. H 
Aduyaxos), for there ray rére may be 
neuter, Oypl’ conj. Wecklein.—For the 
sense cf. Shaksp. AZ, NV. D. v. 1. a1 Or, 
in the night, pon, ed —_ Jear,| how 
is a bush supposed a bear! 
“Tas : feeble. Cf. Theopomp. 
fr. 71 (1.752 K.) Awrous, dvevpos, doGerhs, 
dvdvraros. : slovenly, 
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Siaxovodrres, [oa |dé[ par’ ei a dleltv povor. 

kat y doce «al t| dl ad |ijres,—et dé ov Sen, 

TLOTOL A\oyourw ovres py 
15 rovod] 8 Je TET POs, @ KdKvora Onpiwr, 

ov TOAN’ ep” 7Bns pvnpar dv8petas vio 

K{ € Jraw Tap olKoLs vuppuKots HoKnpeva, 

ovk és huyny KNivovTos, ov deid{o |upeévov, 


ZOPOKAEOY2 


evyeT co 





150 


ovde Wodorr. TOV dpetpddav Botav 
20 [a |rAooovros, add’ aliy|uatow ee plyaopevov 


144 oyxjuar’ malim 
pévov pap. 
corr. pap.” 


144 odpara does not seem to be 
used alone in the contemptuous sense of 
hulks or carcases. If, therefore, the con- 
ditions permitted, I should have preferred 
to substitute oxjuar’,—mere shapes with- 
out substance. Cf. Eur. fr. 25 yépovres 
ovdév éouev GAO THY Yodos Kal oxM’. 
id. fr. 360, 27 wh oxHuar’ dddAws év wore 
mepuxora, I am glad to find that Robert 
also is dissatisfied with omar’, but his 
conjecture oupar’ is no improvement. 

145 dadqres. Satyric choruses wore 
the phallus: cf. Eur. Cyc/. 439, and see 
Haigh, Attic Theatre*, p. 294. For the 
comic stage see schol. Ar. Mud. 538.— 
el. .5€y, at a pinch. For the subjunctive 
with ef cf. O. C. 1443, Ant. 710, Ar. Eg. 
698. It is not easy to recover the nuance 
of the construction, or to understand 
why it was occasionally preferred to the 
normal uses. Neil (on Zg. l.c.) seems 
to think that it was paratragoedic in 
Aristophanes, but it may rather have 
been the literary survival of an almost 
extinct colloquialism, like our az ’¢ please 
you. For other examples see Kuehner- 
Gerth II 474. 

147 ovoid matpds is isolated. In 
order to show that it is a continuation of 
_ the address from gadjjres, I have printed 
el...pevyere as a parenthesis. 

148 The exploits of Silenus, his 
wanderings with Dionysus, and his share 
in the battle with the giants, are recorded 
in Eur. Cye/. 2—9. Wilamowitz (p. 455) 
thinks that the present passage refers 
rather to hunting adventures (Jagdaben- 
teuer): see on 152. 

149 olkois vupdiots: zc. in the 
caves of the nymphs. Cf. Hom. 4. 
Aphr. 262 rijow dé Tryvol re Kai etoxo- 


150 dechovuévov in marg. Ni(candro) adscriptum: Sovdov- 
152 alxuaicw scripsi: dxuatow Hunt | ékerpyacuévov ex eLeipyacuéva 4 


Tos 7Apyechdvrns | plovyorr’? ev pidornre © 
Mux@ omelwv époévtwr. 4 

150 és dvyrv KAlvovTos, giving way — 
to flight. For the use of «Alyw cf. Polyb. — 
1. 27. 8 rav mepl Ta wéoa Kapxndoviww éx 
mapayyéAuaros KAwdvrwy mpds puynv. — 
Aristid. I p. 178 éwel & &kkwe ra mpdy- 
para. In Eur. Suppl. 704 &xdwe yap 


xépas | 7d Nady qudv the verb might be 


intransitive, although the editors are pro- 
bably right in making «épas the object.— — 
SeAoupévov (see cr. n.) is rather more 
pointed than dovAouuévov, which 
to be defined (e.g. by 77 yr@my). ila- 
mowitz compares dyptodc Gat, yaupiodcbat, 
etc. . 
152 aixpatocw. The plural indicates — 


different occasions, and by the use of the 


word the speaker does not so much refer 
to a definite weapon as to martial achieve- 
ments in general. 
equivalent to wi e¢ armis, or practically 
to ‘in battle.’ Cf. Eur. fr. 16 Aaparpol 
& & alxuats “Apeos & re ovddbyo.s. 
Phoen. 1273 alxuhv és play xabécrarov. 
Soph. Pz/. 1307 Kaxods | ovras mpos 
aixunv. See also Wilamowitz on Eur. 
Her. 158.—Hunt gives dxuaiow with a 
colon after ée.pyacpévov, though I do 
not understand how his reading admits of 
the translation ‘ but did deeds of strength.’ 
But it is surely far more natural to suppose 
that the object of éeupyacpévov is the 
antecedent to @ (¢.e. deeds which) in 153, 
than that the relative looks back to uv7- 
mara in 148. Nevertheless, Wilamowitz 
also takes uvjuara to be the immediate 
antecedent of & Both he and Robert 
infer from the text that Silenus is boasti 

not of his martial exploits, but of his 
prowess as a hunter, z.¢. (I suppose) the 


uires — 


Thus the meaning is 
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a] viv if tpov daplap a|roppuraivera 

W\odo vedpe ssn Tousévev to \Oév ; 

ti] 8 oBeiobe maides ds mpl cioideiv, 155 
f thovrov S€ x{plvadpavrov ebadi| e}re 

25 bv PotBos tw elie x|{ a |vedeEaro, 

3 Kai Thy eevOepwow Hv Karyverey 

Col. vii duly re Kapot; radr’ adévres evdere. 

q et pn “vavoornoartes ebiyvedod re 160 
Tas Bods orn BeBaor Kai tov Bovxddol v, 


468 dudv ex judy corr. pap.? | dx alverac praetulit Hunt | post hunc v. lacunam 


_ indicat Wilamowitz 155 7i supplevi: 5v Wilamowitz 159 ddévres ex adarres 





étepyacuévov ‘having des- 551 76y 5¢ véuover car’ “Lday | roluna’ 
; Bord. The removal of the  vuxriSpiuov cdpyyyos lav karaxobw. Soph. 
& makes this assumption unnecessary, Phi/. 213 ob wodway yyos Exwr, ws 
and in my opinion clears up the whole roiuav dypoSéras. Eur. He/. 1483 cdpryy 
= It follows, of course, that I we:@dpevrar wroumdvos,—transh to 
a assent to Robert’s conception of the cranes. What else than the strains 
_ the character of Silenus as standing on a _of the pipe can be the ‘shepherds’ noise’? 
_ much loftier plane of morality than the The shepherd pipes to his flock which 
a ited sot in the Cyclops. See obeys him: iz, the sound is intended to 
§ * soothe the flock. Observe how this de- 
“trroppemaiveras is more em- scription of the — ec the inter- 
better broppyral- pretation given of 107. Hunt places a 
Wilamowitz holds that Lamenccagal axe vi 154, and setpte t 
lacuna after this line, on the from Wilamowitz in 155; but the mulkti- 
the dative pody is otherwise ion of relative c is rather to 
harsh, unless supported WA avoided. 
 & partici . But th 166 The child’s fear of the unknown 
is unduly to limit the of the causal may be illustrated from Plat. Phaed. 77 & 
 {instrumental) dative, which is not in- flows i ris Kal dv fly wails bs rd 
tly applied to the influence of  ofeiras. To be afraid before you have 
i circumstances in the of cause is like crying out before you are 
— «hid ce. ace. See El. 549, . 1127, hurt (PAI. o17, Ar. Plut. 477). 
a with Jebb’s nn. Eur. He. 166 xpwrtbarror is a new com- 
‘3 clid. 4740. Andr, 157 ervyod- pound. A sep 
dvdpi gapudnowr cols. tb. 247 167 is a formal word for 
_— if "AxoOMws dévy. to undertake, acknowledge, become re- 
xpar’ dxi xobpysow | rife- = sponsible for. Cf. Isae. 3.18. Dem. 33. 
. | dwell upon this 22, 35. 6. 7s 59. 58. 
169 : ye are idle. The appli- 
Gerth 1 439 are not representa- cation to persons in the poy eee 
the idiom.—«xéAaxs sense is Sophoclean: 0.7. 65 Ser’ obx 
, and, if Hunt is right in Orvy +’ eOborrd pw’ dEeyelpere. O. C. 307 
cheating,’ one does not see —xel Bpadds | eOSe:. 
cn a 2 fg esate 160 dyavorricavres, not fo pursue 
there is a cont wousallu- (Hunt) but %@ return to the poe It 
ieakieto cine: should be remembered that the simple 
f 5 | xe = verb does not primarily or chiefly mean 
 -wolow woluvas, dXdras. Ale. $77 Booxtjuac: to return.—For the minatory condition 
3 ropriras buevalows. Rhes. see Goodwin, § 447- 
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Kaiovres adTy Seriia Wodrl o lere. 
5 XO. warep, Tapav abtos pe cuptrodnyerel, 


> & n as. > , 
wv ed Karedps el Tis €ote Sevdia. 
4 ‘ G2 x» ”~ QO lA 
yrdon yap avros av mapys ovdev héyal v. 
XI. eye walplov aités ce tpocBuBO hoyo 
KuvopTiKov ovprypa Siakadovpenr| os |. 
> > e > / Ud Y , 
10 adn ef [aldiorw tpiliyns olpov Baow, 


165 déywr, ut videtur, pap.” 
Hunt | olwov pap. 


162 Hunt’s rendering ‘you shall 
make a noise in lamentation for your very 
cowardice’ is not quite clear. Rather: 
‘your very cowardice shall end in noisy 
whimpering.’ atrq: ze. so far from 
escaping from pain by your cowardice, 
it will be the cause of your chastise- 
ment. Wecklein’s adrot is unnecessary. 
I suppose odroere to have been de- 
liberately chosen instead of Bojoecbe in 
reference to the disturbing Wdgos of 154, 
just as conversely ody is sometimes 
ironically applied to inanimate objects 
(e.g. Ar. Ran. 859). It is difficult to say 
whether the dative is rather causal or 
circumstantial, but the character of the 
noun distinguishes this example from 
the familiar type of fr. 958. Maas, how- 
ever, thinks that Yodieere is a vulgarism 
for dodetcGe, on the ground that it is 
used with that sense in Byzantine and 
modern Greek. Wilamowitz calls atten- 
tion to the similar development of diadw- 
veiv (Agatharchides ap. Phot. 6267. 457,25). 

163 cuprodnyéra: this is a new 
word beside cuumodnyeiv, corresponding 
to rodnyeretv : rodyyeiv. Cf. xuvnryereiv: 
ku nye. 

165 avrds appears to belong to 7a- 
pis, as well as to wapéy in 163 and 166. 
In each case it bears a considerable 
emphasis: ‘Father, do come yourself...’ 
and so forth. 

166 mpocBiBS Adyw, not ‘I will 
pr you on by my voice’ (Hunt) but ‘I 
will win you over by argument.’ The 
phrase is used ironically of a persuasion 
that will not derive its force from logical 
superiority. Cf. Ar. Av. 425 mpooBiBa 
Aéyww. Ey. 35 «& mpooPiBdfeas p’. 
Aeschin. 3. 93 TQ Adbyw mpocPiBdfwr 
buds..@s Kré. 

167 Kvvoptikdv ciprypa may be illus- 
trated from the note on fr. 9 émiolyuara. 
—8 : the encouragement 
will be given in various (é:a-) quarters. 


168 ec in et’ corr. pap. | d¢lorw scripsi: ég¢ierw q 























165 


168 édictw was adopted by Hunt 
and Wilamowitz, and compared with 
Trach. 339 Tod we THVS eploraca Baow, — 
which would then be interpreted ‘why — 
dost thou approach me thus?’ The 
present passage is rendered ‘take your 
stand at the cross-ways’; and, since the 
relevance of the remark to the situation 
is not apparent, Wilamowitz constructs 
an elaborate mise en scéne in justification 
of the text. Three paths are represented 
on the stage, converging at the cave of 
Cyllene, and possibly rising towards it. 
The chorus in the orchestra divide them- 
selves into three bodies, each of which 
follows one of the paths indicated. He 
points out that the wooden stage-buildings 
provided for each performance allowed  _ 
considerable freedom to the poet for the | 
arrangement of his stage. In conformity 
with the supposed conditions, he divides 
the chorus. into three rather than two 
sections in the passage beginning at 
v. 94. This is ingenious rather than 
convincing, and tpittyys o is too 
slender a foundation to support the 
superstructure. I have proposed to re- 
store dgletw, which yields a simple and 
appropriate meaning. To stand at the 
cross-roads, z.e. at a point where the 
road bifurcates (as explained by Gilder- 
sleeve on Pind. Pyth. 11. 38 Kar’ duevar- 
mépous Tpiddous €dwHOnv, | dpPav Kédevbor 
idv 76 mpiv), was a proverbial image typical 
of hesitation: Theogn. 911 & tpddig PF 
éornka’ dv’ elcid mpbcbev dd0i wor | @pov- 
rifw rolrwv qwrw’ tw mporépyr. Oppian 
Halieut, 3. 501 etxedos avdpi | Eelvp, ds év 
Tpiddoce morurplrroac. Kuphoas | orn 
épopualywy xpadin re of adore hacHy, | 
Grote dekirephy émiBdddXerar arpamdr 
éNOeiv* | wamraive. 5° éxdrepbe, vbos dé 
oi Hire Kodpa | eietra, udra 3° dye meys 
wpétaro Bovdyjs. Hesych. IU p. 110. — 
Zenob. 3. 78. Suid. s.v. év rprddg elul ; 
NoyiouGy. mapopia. éri tay ddprwy Kal 
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éya & & [€lpyou mappévav o° amevbuva. 
Xo. bE Ww, ad. dey 6 te moves. 170 
Ti patny vréxhayes vrékpvyes 
bro p ies; Exerae 


2, 








“1b év mporw Tis Tpom| © ; 
7 exer’ edyjduber, aarlv ev: 
| émos el, avdyov. 175 


Sedr’, w, tis dde.[....]. THs 
6 Spdxis, 6 ypames [.....] 


uw’ Wes ex bm’ éue [Ses corr. pap.? 178 é ex écorr. pap.* 174 drevbev 
: corr. pap.2 = 196 dere J in marg. pap.?: devrepw pap. 


 nngeord xpayudrwv. It is evident, robably a glyconic. 88: see on 125. 
z that ‘to leave the cross-road’ is the without a vowel sound recalls the 
_ game as ‘to go straight on,’ or, in other lautine sf. It is not recorded else- 
words, ‘to hesitate no *; and it where, but is ese a drover’s cry 

will be observed how well that agrees like yé fr. 521. Wilamowitz rejects the 


with appearance of dwevéurG in the ment yaa, forms which are 
- folle line. Here of course we have equally devoid of authority. 
nothing b of speech directed 171. ‘Why dost idly groan .and 
z the ing satyrs: there was gibber and look askance at me?’ bwo- 
"no cross-road on the stage.—It may be xpifw is used by Aelian mat. an. 6. 19 
iss that is intransitive in of the noise made by the locust. «pi{w, 
‘accordance with its usage, and that (0 sgueak or creak, is used also of the 
Pdoww is parallel to Az. 42 rivd' éreuri- sound of foreign speech (Ar. 4v. 1520) 
wre , and less closely to Eur. He/id. and of the chirping of a bird (Hom. 
B02 réda stall the compound BB 314). vechrwy ts Bm not occur else- 
4 with terminations see on where. 
fr. 394.—For the aspiration of oluov i173 Ww ...tpéme: does this 
h, uotes Herodian 1 546 mean ‘in the first lap(turn)’? So rpéros 
oluos, oluG dagivera:: cl. ppol- =‘direction’ in Herod., «g. 1. 189 


ic attempts to reads rpiwros, referring to 120. 
the trail. Apparently they 174 tye: you are caught. 


3 
divided between different 176 Robert restores devrdpy ris bbe 
too much mutilated to rpbwos; Eryx «ré., and is probably right 
to distribute the con- in supposing that at this point Silenus 
elements. There is a high addresses individual satyrs by name: 
probability in Robert's view trys 6 Apdais, 6 T'pdaris, Ovplas, Mé@uros 
pe a Commos (or Me@dwr), Erpdrios, Kpoxias (cf. xenxias), 
the Chasen: Aad that and lastly Tpéyis, which is to be com- 
part of them came from the pared with Apu on the Birygos vase a 
Thus the various com- 65s (Heydemann, Satyr- u. Babchen- 


namen, 36, 38). 
the of the chorus 177 yh is an unknown word, but 
lise phe mate its correctness is rendered probable by 
lines.—The metre com- the presence of ypdwi. Wilamowits 
anapaests (proceleus- adduces Adpecs, which is the name of 
27. Lys. 480, Pratinas a satyr on more than one inscription 
with cretics. 173 is (Pauly-Wissowa v 1968). For ypdru 
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20 [o]bpias ovpias adf..... 
mapeBns* peOul.... 
OTL more pepe... .... 
€moxov eye TU... 2.66. 
oriBos SdevER, s VACA IN 
oTparvos OT Pat] WS sie ees 
Sev €TTOU' J: dpe ete. GAH 
ev. Bolts eve movol. 
inh eli: kloletils 
ov Ti Kan{ 6 |v émid| 
65¢€ id dyabos Oo Tpée| xus 
KaTa vomov emerale 
epemou eperou el 
Ommomrot: a puapé, ye, 
Hh Tax’ omdrav amty| s 
amehevOepos av Od. [ 
GAAG py mapa hau] 
en| u\P L€}rex’ elo? ie [ 
76] be TAdyLov éxopl ev 
aaj|rep, ti olulyas ; i Hav adnOlés etzoper ; 
oi[k €licaxo| ve lus, 4 Keka| noa, Wodor ; 
15 XI. ot{ ya. 


180 
25 


Col.. viii 


185 


190 q 


10° 
195 


180 ones vdmov Theonem legisse testatur pap.” “186 we ex de corr. a 
192 7: 7 supra e scr. pap.” 193 o}f legi posse negat Hunt © 197 
marg. AShcentesincs versui adscriptum 





see Hesych. I p. 445 yedmu" yijpas térri- 
os, ] Oews, Kal Tov éxdvomévwr. kal 
eldos dpvéov. Kal pucodby, ard Tod Ypapuas 


mapdrhaxros. But mAayxrés itself is 
sometimes written whaxrés in our MSS: 
see Aesch. Pers. 280, Ag. 598. 


éxew ras puridas, b0ev Kal } ypais Arv- 
Hodbynra. Here one suspects the mean- 
ing wrinkled, which is attested also by 
Etym. M. p. 239, 31 yams’ 6 éppuridw- 
wévos. Similar are Aristoph.’s orpdgis 
(Wud. 450), ydorpis (Av. 1604). 

179 eves, dropets, Rossbach. But 
see on 176. 

182 oriBos dd¢ véos, Rossbach. 

192 The meaning is perhaps again 
discernible: ‘I expect you will soon 
regain your freedom...,’ spoken with 
irony. However, # rdxa is not ironical 
in Hom. ¢ 73, 338, 399, but expresses 
a solemn warning or foreboding. 

194 We should expect rapardayx 67s 
or mapdmharyxros WO (yévy) rather than 


197 ov is used ironically: ‘can it 
be that we spoke the truth after all?’ 
For examples see Kuehner-Gerth 11 


525 

ios dhov was restored by Wilamo- _ 
witz. The hyperbaton is not uncommon — 
in tragedy: cf, Eur. Cycl. 121 omelpovoe 
o, 7 Te. Fe, Arar pos oradxuv; Rhes. 
565 Avounies, ovK nKovoas, } Kevds Podos | 
ordger dv Grav, Tevxéwv tia krbwov ; Hel. 
7ign. Aclid. 132n. Soph. fr. 764. 
Kaibel on £7. 1358. 


199 ff. The proper arrangement of 


these lines has been the subject of some 
discussion. Thespeeches are divided by 
paragraphi in the papyrus, exactly as 
they are printed in the text, except that 



















| @ paragraphus a after 210, which 
_ is unnecessary unusual if the speech 
which follows is to be attributed to the 
a Hunt, however, consider- 
ing it obvious that 200—203 belong to 


corrects the division of 199 by combining 
_ tl torw with ofya asa re of Silenus, 
_ and continuing accordingly. Being also 


as addressed by Silenus to the chorus, 


_ proposal to transfer 

¥ ag wing attributes péy’ _ “ oo 

: 2a11—214 to Silenus, ows 

g Se us after 210 its usual 
significance. If that view is correct, the 
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he is sus- 
ofddience, Eat that by dictributing 
accordance 
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XO. ti é€oTw ; 
aa: ov peva. 
XO. | per’, et Oddes. 
=I. ov« €orw, add’ autos od rad? [dry Oédas 200 


a 299 ri fcrw; etiam Sileno, ob werd choro, uér' ef divg (quod ex v. 200 eiecto bédas 
 huc transtulit Wilamowitz) Sileno tribuit Hunt 
Sry S6vq scriptum fuisse, sed BéAriov esse dary Oédecs in marg. testatur pap.* 


200 sqq. choro tribuit Hunt | 


senarii; and in any case errors in its 
employment are frequent (cf. 68). We 
suppose, then, that Silenus hears the 
noise clearly for the first time at v. 198, 
and is so terrified that he resolves to 
depart at once and does so, although the 
chorus apparently attempt to keep him. 
On that assumption, the ironical tone of 
pév’ a OfdXas, ‘do please stay,’ or ‘ won't 
you stay?’ is exactly suitable to the occa- 
sion, if the chorus are now aware that 
Silenus is rather more frightened than the 
rest of them. Cf. P&zl. 730 tpr’, ef 
bé\es (‘1 pray thee, come on’), and £/. 
$85 el yap Oédexs, Sidatov (where the tone 
is ironical, as here: see Jebb's n.). In 
200, so far as the sense is concerned, it is 
indifferent whether we read dry @é\as or 
bry dévg (see cr. n.), but the former is to 
be preferred for the reason that dérac0ac 


is a very common gloss on @é\ew in con- 
ditions similar to t t. See schol. 
M Aesch. Pers. 177 Oé\y* deri rod birn- 


ra. Schol. Ar. Av. 581 ob« dedjoa: 
dvri rod ob buvvfeerax. Schol. A Hom. 
$366 Were) Hidvaro. Schol. Hom. 
A353, y121. Apollon. /er. Hom, p, 86, 
13. Greg. Cor. p. 135 Sch, Hesych. 11 
. 21, 308. Suid. sow. edjon, Ora, 
Odden. Phot. /ex. p. 82, 17. The 
eae ege 
va n 147 ff. may ustrat 
by his similar behaviour in the Cyclops 
(228 ff.), as well as by the 1 
seri of the satyrs in Nonnus (14. 
121): dv 52 xvdorpois | wavres dweidnrijpes 
del petryorres ‘Kvud, | vérgu wdbovo Morres 
dvirroduort dé Naywol, I have accordingly 
to complete 202 f. by reading 
we «nol doxei | wh noeagad fr: plvorra oe 
ogee xpbvor, wi is consistent wit 
the indications of the tg! Robert's 
view of the character of Silenus as ‘ him- 
melweit verschieden’ from the portrait 
given by Euripides has already been 
mentioned in the n. on ig2. He “0 
far as to claim that the speech bexinaing 
at 139 is worthy of Ajax or any other 
tragic hero. 
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{jrec te kakiyveve Kal mov ter LaBov 

tas Bods te Kali] tov xpvodov [.........]e.] 

pH retort]. .]. Tu. [. .Jof. ss. ws seee | XPOrOnem 

GAN’ ov te pl... .J pf... a 

ovd é€vmed[Oety 7]... 2.1... ee ee -|bOS 205 - 

eid pev na ae re ie “4 
i 


@ . 


20 XO. 


25 
Col. ix 


pbeyp’ 
8 


204 sqq. Sileno tribuit Hunt 


204 is restored by Hunt dan’ od re 
wh col pw’ éxdureiv Epjoowat. For ov te 
py cf. O.C. 450 aN’ of Tt Mh AdXwor TOHdE 
TUPUaXoV. 

205 é€vmedOetv is a hitherto unknown 
compound, but see on fr. 524. The 
following words are restored thus by 
Hunt (partly after Murray): rod aévov 
mply y’ av capds | eliGuev dvtw’ évdov 78’ 
éxeu oréyn. 

208 Ff. dbéyp’ ddicets is restored by 
Hunt from the margin, since the text is 
mutilated. He gives reasons against 
accepting @ gvoas (Wilamowitz) and 
suggests that adg@véers may have been the 
reading in the text. No parallel is 
quoted for the phrase @0éyu’ ddiccew, 
but it may be illustrated by yAéocav 
éxxéas in fr. 929 (n.): the papyrus gives 
p0€éyyua here, as well as in 254, 278, 292, 
and 320, and that form was approved by 
Herodian (Cronert, Alem. Gr. Hercul. 
p- 69).—prrOov or s, if joined as 
‘produce rich pay,’ would be’ parallel to 
tupdobv éxos (Ant. 973) and the rest. 

211 = 88’...aAX’: ‘ he won’t show him- 
self for that: well, then....2. Hunt, who 
prefers 6 5’, makes Silenus the speaker, 
and treats rofow as masculine. But, in 
holding that rotow cannot be instrumental 
(causal), he undoubtedly goes too far: 
see the passages quoted on 154 and esp. 
Antiph, 5. 3 dmioro yevéuevor Tots ddn- 
Géorv avrots Tobros drwdovTo. 


.|y 
Oo[v S|oporow 6dr 

9-9? > a) a > a2 & , 

[8 o]b darletrjar rolow: add\ ey taxa 

dl €p|wv xrv[ lov rédoprov e€avaykacw 

a |Ojpacw Kpautvotor Kal Naxticpacw 

5 oar eioakotoa Kei diay Kwdds Tis el. 


Bions. 


Le poor | 


208 décyyua advo[e|is in marg. add 
211 66° Hunt gui hunc et sequentes versus Sileno tribuit 


212 épwv, bringing into play, 
f. Eur. Zro. 333 
é\tooe 7G0’ Exetce per’ Euddev rodavy 


applying to the case. 


| pépovea pirrdray Baow.—mréSoprov is 
a new word, but appears to be a suitable 
epithet for the sound produced by feet 
striking against the ground. Robert 
however prefers Leo’s @wpay (for pépwr) = 
i.¢. tracking out the sound rising 


the ground. But it is surely unnatural 


to dissociate xrvrov from eicaxoicat. 

213 wydyjpacw. Cf. Vergil’s sal- 
tantes Satyros (Ecl. 5. 73). Cornut. 30. 
P- 59 of Vxiprol dwd Tov cxalpew. Robert 
seems to be right in rejecting Leo’s view, 
based on Ter. Au. 285 and other pas- 
sages, that Aaxriopactw refers to kicks 
delivered against the door. 

214 or’ is actually redundant after 
éfavayxdow, but is often so employed in 
order to emphasize the result (Eur. Hed. 
1040 n., Jebb on Soph. O. C. 270).—Hunt 
substitutes 7 for e? on the ground that the 
third person is required. But it would 
not be unnatural that after roiow in 211 
the speaker should turn to address directly 
the unseen occupant of the cave. 
similarly abrupt transitions cf. O.7. 1198, 
Bacchyl. 9. 13- Robert also questions 
the necessity for Hunt’s alteration, but 
thinks that the text is a conflation of two 
readings, one of which was wor eica- 
Kovo7. .€l. 


210 


a3 
214 cf pap.: ¢ Hunt q 


For | 
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KTAAHNH 


Onjpes, ti tt [76 de Xdoepdv Vdady mayor 215 
pov apyyOnre abv woddp Bop ; 
ed rx tis perdoracis TOvev 
7 elyes Seomdty xapw dépwv, 


‘ais xwpov legisse testatur pap.® 219 perdoracis ex peracis corr. 
- pap.? 218 clxes Wilamowitz: eres pap. 


215 For the description of the scenery 4 Dionysus (e iryetro) and the sub: t 
see Introductory Note.—Hunt’s sugges- pies Gan Soret (4) It has 8 
tion that the reading of Aristophanes oe ee suggested that the derwérns 
4 Ac. n.) was not x@pov but ee is ve been Apollo, since the satyr 
? correct. presets to receive their release at 
216 ow... For the preposition _ hands ; ied it toc boon chown Gat thee 
“ch EL. G41 uh civ PObvy rexalrod\vy\dccy is nothing surprising in the introduction 
Bop (which also illustrates the double of Apollo into the Bacchic thiasus. What 
i of ody in 222), 2. 1283. is then to be made of civ éyyédras véupac- 
3 wévev, change from oo? In answer it may be remarked that 
Tabours: see on fr. 374. For wévwe Apollo is often associated with the 
pplied to the rites ysus Robert Nymphs, and that he bore the special 
_ 4p. 552) well quotes Eur. Bacch. 66 rovev title of Nuugmyérns at Thasos and at 
qoiv xduarov 7’ ebxdyarov, but his further Samos (Wernicke in Pauly-Wissowa Ti 
contention that wévos was a technical 61). That title, however, must be inti- 
Ba for the song and dance of the mately related to, if it is not merely 
chorus is not established by the a substitute for, the better-known Movey- 


which he cites. Fd (Pausan. 1. 2. 5, Pind. fr. 116). 
«216m. This is the most Keene: tho sake since there is able au- 
; "passage in the text so far as it has ty (Eumel. fr. 17 K.) for the statement 


9 covered, ae owing to hom difficult Poca Ae et pollo was the father of the Muses, 


the master whose it is not extravagant to suppose that he 

bed. The ape might also have been described—par- 
has been discussed in t feet ticularly in a passage to which his function 
Note, but certain points of detail wh as Noupyyérys is entirely relevant—as 


arise here still require notice. (1 Hunt father of the Nymphs. [In C. &. xxvi 
egeneer (p. 79) that Silenus might be gro I enumerated the difficulties involved 
_ the deorérys; and, partly no doubt for these lines, and threw out certain 
_ this reason, was induced toaccept waldwe suggestions for their removal. But Wila- 
_ from Wilamowitz in 222. Apart from — mowitz (Suppho u. Simonides, p. 924) has 
other difficulties, a conclusive objection gers that @r-yoros does not Ah on, and 
is that Silenus himself, as well as his that &yyoros is always éx-yovos. Besides, 
ty. » was in servitude to some master ear gr a last resource, we are not 
just in egy | the text.] 
master’s identity axes: seecr.n. elres yields no intelli- 
who olde ta * ae latter part of the gible meaning, and Wilamowitz’s correct- 
has been discussed. on seems inevitable [eldes in ed. min, is 
should be added that Wilamowitz does an error]. a hew word, corre- 
mot explain how his emendation of 222 = sponding to ot, Adwos, and man 
* reconciled oma refusal to the main one where ms —s denotes rye é 
any con on n mann, Comp. Grip. 156 E, tr 
) Robert thinks "aa the pon Sia, en the veSpis was fastened at 
is meant. This is one shoulder and slung across the body 
P the idea that suggests so that the folds were below the other. 
es ; but it cannot be made to harmonize Hence xafdrrw rather than érdéw: for 
- with the text as it stands, and Robert is that the former does not mean ‘to dress’ 
forced to conclude that a line has been or ‘clothe’ ao 8 be seen by consulting 
Tost after 220, containing the verb required the examples which L. and S. quote for 


254 


10 bpiv os aie veBpivyn Kabynpper|o |s 
Sopa yxeploliv re Ovpolo | ebay pépov 
oma Bev ebudler’ apd Tov 
ov eyyovous vippauo Kal TOO@Y Oxhy 5 
vov 8 ayvod To xphpa trot aotpopat vel w |v 
15 pavidv otpépovar ; Batya yap Katé«d v jor, 
opou mpémov Kéehevp.a. ToS 
eyyus pohdvrav Onpos evvat be tpo| d |hs, 
épov 8 av adris..].. ae dop...]..[. .] 


219 vpew pap. 
222 raidwy Wilamowitz 


that sense. Cf. Eur. fr. 752 Ovpooir kal 
veBpav - Sopais kabanrrés. Nonn. 11. 233 
bpobev wuov | veBplda Kal Yuxpoiow él 
orépvowot kabdwas. Lucian Bacch. 1 
yuvatkes...veBpldas évnumévar, Strabo 719 
(quoted by Hunt) xcaénupévous veBpidas 
H Sopxddwr Sopds, Eur. Bacch. 24 veBpls 
éEdwas xpods.—evTradn, habilem. A chief 
characteristic of the ‘hyrsus was its slender- 
ness: dva Oipoov Te Twaoowv Eur. Bacch. 
80.. Cf. Lucian /.c. dépard tia pikpa 
éxovoa. Ov. Met. 6. 593 umero levis 
incubat hasta. Stat. Theb. 2. 664 nebri- 
das et fragilis thyrsos portare.—evr.dler’ 
appears to be a Sophoclean middle, for 
which see on fr. g41, 16. See cr. n., 
from which it appears that some critic 
thought that the verb was or ought to be 
in the second person, and substituted the 
singular evlafes as more appropriate. 
The presence of duty may have caused 
him to add {y7.—1o8av 6xdo, dancing 
rout (concourse of feet). Cf. Eur. 
fr. 322 ptdyudrav byw. The phrase 
appears to me quite suitable to a de- 
scription of the @lacos: cf. Eur. Bacch. 
165 )Oouéva © dpa...x@dov dyer raxdbrovuv 
TKUpT HATE Baxxa. Robert thinks rodéy 
impossible, and is inclined to acquiesce 
in maidwy, though he would prefer xal 
Onp@v dxAw or Mawwddwr dxrw. 

223 f. I havealtered the punctuation: 
Hunt prints a comma after xpimua, with 
colons following orpépove: and yap. He 
remarks that there is scarcely enough 
room for véwy, but no other supplement 
seems to be possible.—orpépover, of 
mental agitation, as in Plat. rep. 330D 
(the stories about Hades) | otpépovow 
abrod Thy puxhv mh adnOecis Gow.—Karé- 
KAvov: see cr. n. Against xar#Avder it 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


221 etidfer’ pap.: 
223 véov coni. Hunt, quia véwy spatium vix continet — 
224 post ydp interpunxit Hunt | xa7#\vdev legisse Theonem testatur pap.’ ’ 


220° 
€Ov 


v |yyyer| @ |v 225 : 


evlages pap.” | $ret) in marg. add. pap? 





may be urged that prudov is not used 
elsewhere by Sophocles in dialogue, and — 
that the meaning of the compound is 
far from clear. But I fail to understand — 
why Hunt's punctuation (cr. n.) should be — 
considered essential to the adoption of Ss 
Karéx\vov. 3 
225 ‘mpérov, of sound clearly heard. — 
Cf. Aesch. Ag. 333 olua Bony duecxrov — 
év wmode mpérev. There is a similar — 
transference from sight to sound in 322f. — 
and in O. 7. 186 macdy 6€ Adurret. 
226 Onpds ctveley ene: the brood 
of a beast in its lair. For edvatos cf. fr. 
174, and for the concrete sense of Tpo@7p — 
O.7. 1 ® téxva, Kddpouv rod mada véa — 
Tpopy. Eur. Cycl. 189 pnxddwr dapvav 
tpopal. Wilamowitz, however, reading 
evvaias, thinks that den, or /air, is the 
meaning required and conjectures erpopijs 
(coll. éricrpopai, dvacrpogat). 
227 f. are not easy to restore. The 
sentence appears to be constructed simi- 
larly to Ahes. 875 ov yap és oé relverar 
| yA@oo’, ws od koumets. Hence I was 
inclined to read aitia: @wpdv dra | yAwo- - 
ons érelvovr’ és KNomw iy yrryuévas (or 
Terpaupmevat), but airiac is impossible and 
érelvo[v7’] és is barely consistent with 
the traces. Hunt thought that the letter 
before at was « (z.e. kat), but could not 
find a suitable word to precede it which — 
might be the subject of éreiver’. He — 
also believed that evac was the remnant 
of a perfect infinitive ; but it would be : 
difficult to accommodate one to the 
context. av appears to be iterative. 
atris, which the recurrence in 229 makes 
almost certain (dv’ atAjv, Murray), is 
proved to be Attic by the new Menander 
(Zpitr. 362, Sam. 281, 292). See Wila- 


















ase supplevit Diehl | ¢ inseruit pap.* 


_ mowitz i in Sitsungsb. &. Pr. Akad., 1907 
_ p. 872. Hitherto it has been created as 
; by “ae ae bee Smyth, 


281 The description evidently passes 


4 ogee Murray where the pa papyrus 
: rie considered by Hunt not 


ia . confusedl : is the ad- 
_ verbial acc. commonly found with verbs 
of motion. <0" ebb on Az. 196. Eur. 
«Hel. i As da + 341 (n.). 

a meaning may be ‘ otherwise 
at a Gaal clevomeonces” (e.g: F 
ap sl «iene! ¢udvOavov). 


284 waparerarplyey, mad 2 pees 
4 raparalw, which is also 

s =deliro). Cf. Lucian Aist. conser. 
= yap ay otro waplraoyr. 
3 Heych ir preoz 271, 275 5.00. wapdwacua 
st me states that dainw dy is 
‘more callable to the conditions than fg 
dy, anf some a context as 


z 
: 232 


artes rst five letters after 
nr age and ee wodir’ is 


7 equivalence of 244 to 
metre, which is quite ok tay ia TO 
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Tove , ovre yap vetKos 


Sdfojv paxas ovd afevd|s mov oébev 


: érewe. €lis KNompy [.....). Gar 
‘ enpy Ba Knpuypal. . . 230 
aor’ adeioa adv today hax| ticpace 
K)Andav dpov ee tl éyariia oréyp. | 
kai] tadr’ dy add igen SES oe 
25 dav \ov babieo o TapatetaioLev| wy 
ye Ree Ey J... vor tpas vooetv 235 
7 vol... Te vUp €Tt mwoeir avairiav ; 
—Col.x XO. vida Bab stave nm avoa xddov (o7p.) 


K@ 


pepo 


239 sq. supplevit Murray | viugy pap. 


(cretic). The ithyphallic clausula may be 
illustrated by Ant. 852, 976, Z/. 1089. 
The ends of the lines have been admi- 
rably restored by Diehl, Murray, Hunt, 
and Wilamowitz. 


ree see on 65.—Pabifwve: the 
word is now generally isting from 
Badixodros, but its original (Homeric) 
meaning is uncertain. Hel hig who 
formerly explained it as *long-waisted ’ 
from ¢ 231, has since cha his mind 
and now agrees with Studniczka that the 
meaning is ‘slender, with small waist.’ 
(Iwan Mueller, Priva/alt.” p. 83.) Badd- 
fwvos does not occur in Eur. or elsewhere 
in Soph. and in Aesch. the commentators 
are not whether it is merely an 
orname epithet applicable to any 
woman, or carries with it an implication 
of luxury and delicate nurture (see Verrall 
and Tucker on Theb. 850 and Cho. 168). 
In Pindar it is applied to Leda, Latona, 
the Graces, and the Muses (Gildersleeve 
on Ol. 3. 37) and it is a inference 
that Soph used it as a complimentary 
epithet to signify Sagi proportions 
and elegant a 

236 iixe 4 n.), as in O.C. 

7+ 57% Phil. 1267, is better than 

urray'’s Hees oé¢ ro (cf. for the ace. fr. 

). 
4380 ov8’. If the text is right, ofd¢ 
is intended to contrast the second clause 
instead of correlating it. That is to say, 
it would imply: ‘no, nor yet..... Where 
this is intended, we often have of’ ai, 
068d ye, etc, : ‘Kuehner-Gerth 11 2g0, 
See also Bury on Pind. /sthm. 2-44 In 
O.C. 1141 Jebb accepted Elmsley's offre, 


256 SO%OKAEOYS 
yNdloo’ av pdraids 7’ ad’ nuav Biyor. 240° 
5 pH pe py mpowadrlagys Kaxots, ; q 


ad’ [ev|reras por mpl dpavov 7d mpay- 
pe, ev [7 bros Toto Se tis vépOe yas dd aya- 
oTas eydpvoe Oeorw avdalv; 


eee Nee Ne hoo a , 7 
KT, Tavt €oT €KEl\YwWY VUY | TPOTwY TETaLTE 
’ 


245 


10 Kal toicde Onpav éexrv| Povo pwaddov av 
ddkacpar| wy d[ern|s [re meiparnpiov 
vippyns: enor yalp ov|« |dperrov €or epw 
dpOowdhaxrov év [d|byol to |w [toravar. 


GAN novyos mpdodhawe kat ply rl é pou 


250 


15 6Tov paliota mpaypaTos xpéay exes. 


XO. 


Torev avacoa Tar dle, KudAdnvyns oOévos, 


orov pev ovver HOlo|y varepov dpacw: 


241 wh pap.?: mndé pap. 
omissum, in marg. superiore add. pap.? 
247 dakacudrtwy coni. Wilamowitz 


and it is not clear that ovd’ is justified 
here.—devos, wncivil, as in Plat. soph. 
217E TO dé ab col wh xapivecOa...déevdv 
Tt karagpalveral wo. Kai dypiov. 

240 pdravs, expressing the pre- 
sumption of rash folly, as (in another 
sphere) in Zrach. 565 Paver paralas 
xepoiv. Such recklessness of speech was 
exhibited by Lycurgus: Ant. 961 Yavwv 
Tov Oedv ev keproulos yNwooats. 

- 241 mpoWaddtys: see on fr. 550. 
Here the meaning is: ‘don’t assail me 
toe soon with taunts.’ 

242 evmeras: readily. So Eur. Cycl. 
526 dmrov TOn Tis, évOd6’ éorlv ebrerhs 
(‘ contented ’). : 

243 vép¥e yds is of course only a 
guess, although it suits the context very 
well. If the sound of the lyre was repre- 
sented as coming from under the ground, 
it would agree with xdrw dove (282). 
Robert thinks that is why the chorus 
went on all fours (119ff.): see also 
on 212, 

244 @éomyv avddv sounds like a 
travesty of Homer’s Oéorw dordjy (8 498), 
which, by a curious coincidence, is applied 
by Euripides to the music of the /yre 
(Med. 425). Fs 

245ff. The restorations of these lines 
clearly satisfy the sense, even if they do 
not represent the actual words of the 
original. 


242 sq. supplevit Wilamowitz ~ 
245—249 suppleverunt Murray et Hunt — 


244 intextu 


247 ddKxacpdrev might i 
‘violent attacks,’ since dAxdfew* udxe- 
ga appears in Etym. M. p. 56, 10; 
66, 10. But \axacudrwy (cr. n.), ‘ howl- 
ings,’ would be much more to the point. 
For the gen. (=7 aAxdopacw) cf. Ant. 
74 éwei mrelwv xpévos | bv Set uw’ dpérxew 
Tots karw Tav évOdbe, O.C. 567 Tis és 
adjpiov | obdév miéov pot cod pérecrw 
quépas. Kuehner-Gerth 11 308. 

249 dp8opddaxrov is interpreted by 
Hunt as ‘shrill-sounding’ (as if for 
6p0.0o—). The point is obscure owing 
to the rarity of yaddoow, but it might be 
suggested that the force of ép6és is the 
same as in fr. 1077. Then the whole 
compound would mean ‘violently roused ’; 
but it must be admitted that this meaning 
would not suit 321, where see n. 

252 This speech is given by Hunt 
to the coryphaeus (see on 199ff.), but by 
Wilamowitz and Robert to Silenus. 
Reasons have already been given for 
agreeing with the former view, and I 
cannot assent to Robert’s argument that 
in that case #A@ov should have been 
jdOopev.—oBévos. For the periphrasis, 
which is also Homeric, cf. Zrach. 507 
8 ev jv trorauod cbévos. 

254 See cr. n. Theon’s variant is 
clearly inferior, however we interpret the 
text. Hunt rendered ‘tell us of this 
voice which resounds’; but, if that is 
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70 bbeypa é Tp Tou # | o omep puvet ppdgov 


a kat tis mor’ aire dia xapdocerar Bporav, 255 
pm KT. pas pev abrovs xp) Ta  €i8évae cahas 

: os et tre tov Ald}yov tov e& euod, 

abrovow bpliv Chnpia mopileran. 

kal yap Kéxpum| rat v @\v Spars, 

P oll: Mas mh) fr on Spe . 260 
2 ask ylap] xpudlaiar és ore tynv Athavridos 

| edie 5 ete weeps oe ais. <'s ATO 

ER aids 3's eee + ts [.] as 
eee dyn Ts Babulavov Deas. 

Kata otré jos Se maid éhirvoerv pdvor, 265 
| tovrov Sé| yepoi tais euais eyo tpédw: 

- 254 roto ris dwrei legisse Theonem testatur pap.*, ro00" 6 repipwret H. Richards 


“the meaning, he was well advised in the _ is in store for you, in case you reveal... 

ed, min, to accept 6 reppurd, the in- The apodosis to ef paveire is contained i in 

| genious correction of H. Richards. The  {yula, and ‘opifera: is unconditional. 

| objection to this course is that @pdfw is Cf. Isocr. 4. 157 dpas wowivra:, ef Tis 

] ‘not used émcxnpuxeverat Iléprais, quoted by Good- 
object win § 490. 

. Itis simpler therefore to aes 260 bSrws pr. .(ferar. For the fu- 
as an object- -clause: ‘tell us ture indicative with drws «ay in a pure 

sound means.’ Cf. Phil. 559 ‘final clause see Goodwin § 324. ye 

dwep y' O\etas. O.7: 655 eee is quoted PAil. 1068 wh rpoe- 

rhs. pay Gros wh rhv rixnw diapde- 

aire Siaxapdewerasisrendered pets. Another instance is Zh gs4 - 

‘expresses himself therewith.’ 2 , | bras roy abréyeipa 

bal owt to justify, and I should «@ es xTavely, where sauene. chp 

that there is an allusion _ prefers = se gpa els o¢ BXéww as equivalent 












ea 
iu 
ae 











He 


to the aor dn en as it sera to a verb of entreaty, and as followed by 
across the strings of the lyre. Cf. Plut. an object clause accordingly. 
an 262%. Hunt supplies rid’ jee, xd 


4B 
Edwpatery ABovdedoaro, after Murra 
biaxapdrrwy Rossbach preferred oréyyr, wri 
| weprifs Epwros ws awat ¢yedcaro, Bese. 
mynd Compare rr reitiat coc oot ing ere. PE 
tem use calgul-scra a 8 per t in uiring that M 
ee es Sete cries ioe. oe 
was en t * might guess for 263 riudms lxdodas © 
Sree ta Wilaino- xépas orebdur piras, | ebris re, in which 
recognize this by the refer- case @e&s would refer ~#8 Hera, as s 
Musik) durch suggested by 4. Herm. 6—9. 
451s), but 266 pévov cannot be taken with 
the wapervypadh  ordos in the sense of fpnpor, but a 
used for the sound _ belongs to raiéa,—‘an only ch bila. 
conjecture abrd ur. Andr. 1083 (Peleus refers to 
Neopiteman waits pbvow waidds péros. 
The association of Cyllene with 
rév duéy, occurs also in Trach. 631 Hermes as his nurse is mentioned also by 
Ant. 95 riw & oe (schol. Pind. Of, 6. ra 9) 
dy rg wepl Kuddgens (F/G 111 30), and 
: ‘punishment Festus s.0. Cy//emins. Robert « $839) 


ail 
Fhe seh 
s ED 
Reig. 
8S3 23 





[pntpds ylap ioxvs &v voow xepalerac: 
[xddeop|a Kal woTyTa Kal Koujpara 
'mpos omlapydvos pévovoa hixvirw TpopHvy 
e€evO letilw vinta Kat Kal’ Hpépar. 

16 & alvéerar kar Hyap ovK émreikdra 


fw) | 


L 





268 «xddecua Bucherer: xddecra Wilamowitz 
273 jwuépas wedacpuévos in marg. add. pap# 
275 émixoddferar Athenaei et Eustathii codd.: correxerat Meineke 


Hunt 
Wilamowitz 


is probably right in inferring that Sopho- 
cles was the ultimate authority for the 
statement, and that his object was to 
avoid the necessity of making Maia 
confess to her intrigue with Zeus. 

267 xeipdferar is often applied to 
physical pain: Phz2/. 1459 “Eppyatoy dpos 
mapémeuwev enol | ordvov avriruTov xema- 
fouévy. Ai. 206 Alas Oodep@ | Ketrac 
Xeuarve voonoas. The metaphor, though 
strange to us, was quite familiar to the 
Greeks, so that xem, xeuudferPar, etc. 
became technical in medical circles. For 
examples see Lobeck, Phryn. p. 387. 
Epicur. fr. 452 Us. 7rqv odpxa to mapoy 
pedvov xetuacev. 

268 xadecpa (cr. n.), as co-ordinate 
with the other substantives, is preferable 
-to édeord, which Hunt SREY 

269 dixvirw. The word Xlkvov 
comes from #. Herm. 21. 150, etc. Miss 
J. E. Harrison in 7. H. S. XXIII 294 
gives reproductions from art of the Aixvor 
used asa cradle, in one of which Hermes 


is represented sitting up, and looking - 


at the stolen cows. ‘The liknon-cradle 
is a wickerwork shoe-shaped basket with 
two handles.’ 

270 éevderitw is a plausible restora- 
tion, although the compound is new.— 
voxra Kal xaQ’ mpépav, night and day 
alike. Cf. £2. 259 Kar’ juap Kal Kar’ 
edppbyny del, and for the absence of the 
prep. with the first noun 76. 780 ore 
vuxros..obr’ é€& tuépas. Eur. Bacch. 
1009 juap els viKTa Te. 

272 dmravoros: 
this supplement in preference to uéyicT0s, 
as being more suitable to adferat. 

273 ékrovjpap. Thisisa deviation, 
prompted by dramatic conditions, from 
the version of the hymn (17 f.), according 
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= Y an . , > *¥ 
|dmav|atos, wate Oatpa kai PdBos p’ exe. 
10 l[ourw ylap exrov yuap éxrehacper|o|s 
[rumovu|s epeider madds eis HBns aku, 
Ka€op |\weviler KodKére oyohdlerat 


I have adopted © 


270° 








































275 
272 dravoros supplevi: pwéyioros © 
274 rious supplevi: yulos 


to which Hermes, after inventing the 
lyre in the morning, stole the éattle on © 
the evening of the day of his birth. — 
Fora possible ritual significance see F.M. 
Cornford, Origin of Attic Comedy, p. 87. 
The marginal variant (see cr. n.), it 
Robert’s opinion, implies that the alter- — 
native reading was évvé’ juépas mepa- — 
ouévos, since no other numeral is adapt- — 
able to it.—éxmepacpévos, brought forth, — 
as in Hom. T 104 onpmepoy dvdpa pbwode 
Hoyoordéxos eiheiOura | Expavet. a 
274 See cr. n. The objection to 
yvlos is not that it cannot be combined © 
with mat8dés (which then follows 78ys), — 
but that the instrumental dative, though 
grammatically possible, involves an unna- 
tural harshness of expression. I formerly — 
conjectured uérpors, but now prefer tumous, 
which simplifies the construction by pro- 
viding épeidec with an object. With réwovs — 
matoos, ‘his childish mould,’ cf. Eur. — 
Aclid. 857 véwy Bpaxrdvev..nBnrhv riwov. — 
Aesch. Suppl. 288 ‘yuvarxelors riots. 
Soph. Zach. 12 (according to the Mss) 
dvipelw tUrw. So also Aesch. 7) heb. 475, 
Eur. Bacch. 1331. : 
275f. Athen. 62F ’Arrixol 0 eloiy — 
ol Aéyovres Spuevov Tov awd Tis — 
éEnvOnkéra. Lopoxd7js Ixvevrats ‘xdzop- 
peviver KovK émuoxordgerar BAdorn’ (fr. 
294 N.*). The same quotation occurs in 
Eustath. 7/7. p. 899, 17, but without the ~ 
name of the play, and. with the variant 
katoppevitew ovx. Meineke corrected — 
émoxordferac to ert cxoAdgera, and his ~ 
view is now confirmed by the - 
For the remarkable use of the snaalle E: 
see supr. 221.—éoppevite. The mean- — 
ing of the word is made clear by the 
following evidence. Phryn. Jraep. soph. — 
p- 67, 4 (Bekk. anecd. p. 38, 17) eEopuev- 









: vac acct dae 8 re 
a Kadeiras bd + 
 *Arrindy 74 ray ane we éavOjpara. ol 
6 woddol cai duadeis raira dowapdyous 
 wadodow, Hesych. 1 p. 2 he weed 
— dxxexabdnxas, éxxéxvoa. 54 
way 82 1d brepeenvénxds, bxep éxxexavAnxos 
 Kadobew, Spuevov dvbpafor’ machi ae: 
re yertaOas, dEoppevioa. From the 
it seems that dfopperifew might 
ge congue: ljertaar nia lt 
should ts forth.’ 
opes | (Ewp- 


4 render 
a sean fr. 34 (11 nee K.) 


ne ladleensice peasy thee jet 
of the lines ite whieh ons 


3 276 créye ex réye corr., etiam rpépe in marg. add. pap.* 
¥ yo gabe bucetperos Murray 278 d@eyye pap. 283 Bons pap. 
aa Vip pap. 


IXNEYTAI 259 

Madey Towvee Traida Onoavpos or 

rian os [8 er] sive Tod marpos ral 

eee aa éypa py Bpépl ov 

cal {AD tdiuBas oboe Seder ace te 
é€ bmrias K[...... &un rato: 280 
Towvoe€e ds €« Pavdvt jos HSovijs 
eupeotov al......... Kai Kdrw J ovel]. 

20 XO. adppac|to.........}| mais Bods (avriotp.) 
a ae levol, 
Onpevpf[a........2..]* Adyeds 285 

Men os ss -|oeoul, 
3 Tovd a Lote ea ¢ 
7: pat aa 
a povr’ daal....... | &x bavov- 
Col. xii TOS wopitay roudvBe yapw. 290 


2977 xardcyeros 
268 rus pap. 


on a separate t, should be moved 
aline lower down. In 278 Hunt's dgare? 
& 8 reddy G0éyya appears to suit the con- 
text ; aes although @0¢yua dunxariearo 
is an odd phrase, it is justified by 320. 
In 280 seems inevitable, but 
it is difficult to find a suitable supplement ; ; 
for, as Hunt remarks, ‘neither — 
nddons (Murray), nor nor «éyxys is con- 
vincing.” On the other hand, tnpés ix 
Gavévros and Sovel, which were proposed 
by Wilamowitz, are highly stele, and 
the same critic’s dyyor eipe (or nope?) wal 
is an attractive conjecture.—adtre: é¢. in 
» Ch aggn. For bord = 
to make a vibrating sound, see Bury on 
Pind. Nem, 7. 80. 
268. Rossbach pro os macplay a 
ase eats Sage that not fit the 
words. The lines are too much 
eit to be capable of restoration. 
201 For the metre of this and the 
— lines see se eg sag? Note,— 
vuv, long before a vowel: Eur. He/. 1419. 
aré. ‘For true are the words 
wherewith a goddess thrills your ear,’ 
implies that the recital has 
excited the emotions of the chorus. Cf, 
Aesch. Prom. 861 raérde xporcalrn of 
ri; Aum. 283 éeph Bporder aiparur pe 
wporyeNi. Ant, 1214 wader pe 
calves POiryyor. Eur. Hipp. S62 réwe ye 
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XO, 


KT, 


5 XO. 
KT, 
XO, 
KT: 


XO. 
10 KT. 
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Kal mas TiOwpar tod Oavdvtos Pléypa TovodTov 


Bp€pewv; 
mibov* Oavav yap éoxe hovyv, Cav 8 dvavdos Hv 6 


molds Tis HV ELOosS; Tp oO |unKNS, |) WiKupTos, } Bpaxvs; 
Bpaxds xutpadns mol 1 |kihn Sopa Kareppixvapevos. 
ws ai€doupos cikdoa mépuKev 4 Tws TOpdahis; 296 
mrelorov pet laéd: yoyythov yap €or. Kat Bpa- 
VOKENES, 
>Q> «¢ > on \ 4 399 ¢ 4 
ovd ws ixverth tpoodepes TépuKev OVO ws KapKiV@ ; 
ovd ad Towod7|d|y éorw, add’ addov tw eevpovd 


TpOmrov. 
XO. 
puny ; 
KT. 
XO. 


ppaco| v. 


292 7 in marg. trecentesimo versui adscriptum 
295 xurpodys pap., Tpoxody[s] in marg. pap.” 


vn[ 050s ?] in marg. add. pap.” 


GN as Kepdot|yn|s KdvOapos Snr éoriv Aitvaios 


300 


viv éyyds éyr[ws|@ paliora mpoodepes TO KVHOaAOP. 
zt 8 ad 70] dwv| od |v earw avrod, rowrds  ToVEa, 


293 réav 5 dvavéos pap., fav dé 


298 cxvevp[o}e pap. secundum ed. pr.: corr. Zielinski, (xvevrg in pap. iam invenit 


Hunt 


odpevidvns xpvondarov...rpoccalvovol me. 
Rhes. 55 catver pw’? évvuxos ppuxtwpla (of 
something which demands notice). The 
fact that the hearer sometimes experi- 
ences pleasure is accidental: the essential 
point is that the signs are presented in 
a form which compels attention. 

292 ov Bavowros pbéypa: For the 
retention of the article—‘that such a 
sound can come from the dead ’—see on 
fr. 870. 

293 Seecr.n. The riddle is taken 
from 4. Herm. 38 iv 6€ Odvys, rére Kev 

pada Kadov deldos. Cf. Nic. Al 560 
(xeravnv) abdjercay ener, dvavdnrov 
mep €ovcav. Pacuy. Avtiop. fr. 1V guada- 
rupes tardigrada agrestis humilis aspera, 
| brevt capite, cervice anguina, aspectu 
truct, | eviscerata inanima cum animali 
sono. Forthe bearing of the last passage 
on the question of the date of this play 
see Introductory Note, p. 230. 

294 : arched. 

295 xvrT ‘pot-shaped. Cf. 
schol. Theocr. 5. 58 yavAol dyyeta xuTpo- 
6.69 yadaxrodéxa. But it is difficult to 
say whether this word or tpoxwéns was 
the gloss (see cr. n.).—Kateppikvapévos : 
shrivelled. Cf. Callim. fr. 49 val wa 7d 


puxvov | cdgap éuév. Hunt renders it 
‘curved,’ but see Suid. s.v. kareppixvwpé- 
vov. cuvecTpaupmévov, Kaumudov yevouevor, 
éppuTtdwuévov, where the last gloss ap- 
plies to the present passage. Fr. 316 


should not be taken to be a reference to - 


this line. 

296 aiédovpos. The form is estab- 
lished as Sophoclean by fr. 986.—ts here 
clearly = as. This may also be the case 
in Aesch. 7hed. 624, where the edd. 
strive to construe it as hus. See also Ar. 
Ach. 762, where the Megarian is speaking. 
Stahl however corrects to x@s. 

298 Seecr.n. The recovery of the 
true reading makes it unnecessary to 
consider Wilamowitz’s lyveduov and 
xapxwos, which were adopted in both of 
Hunt’s editions: for the fact that os 
follows réguxey (éoriv...puqv) in 296 and 
300 shows that here also it is employed 
in the same way: ‘is he not then the 
very image of an ichneumon?’ I now 
think (with Maas) that iyveurjs =lyvevpuwr. 
Certainly Bpaxvoxedés suits the ichneu- 
mon, and yoyylAov might be explained by 
Aelian’s éyxuNloas éaurév (at. an. 3. 22). 

300 f. This is the climax of absurdity, 
and is fresh evidence (fr. 162 n.) that 
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KT. [.........]Ao[...Jopivn atyyovos ta<v 6>0- 


TpaKwv. 
15 XO. 
exets. 
KT. 
au K l. 
XO. 22 litt. 
KT. 23.55 
20 a) ” 
24 » 


[motov 5é rowvop’ év ve rev|s; wépavvoy, et Te wd Jov 


[rov Onpa pév xéAvy, 7d dovoliv 8 ab Aipav 6 


3°5 
. Ktéavov novi...) . Twe; 
v @d\[e} Kha 
jpws epeideral 


310 


308 opewy (€ postea deleto) pap. | id ss. 20 pap.: svyyovrous orrpal legisse Theo- 


hem in marg. testatur pap. 307 « 


copy pe beetle’ ve. the cones 
image of an unfamiliar A -R. 
XXVIII 224. In regard to od Viljoen 
answers that horned beetles are actually 
found in Sicily. That is not surprising, 
but what we are here concerned with is 
the horned beetle of the Aetnacan strain. 
If the horned beetle is so much larger 
than other species, how much more terri- 
fic was the horned Aetnaean beetle which 
could speak after death. —Cyllene gravely 
assents: for éyyés see on fr. 210, 38. 

If this is a compound 
Kehawdbpvos (nehawbpwes fr. 
y sopra Ege for wre eminine 
termination sufr. 1 éparh, the original 
reading, w' seems to have been cor- 


38 
ct 


édorpaxwv and éerpéwr, 
806 Mekler pointed out that jevxos 
and its oblique cases were equally un- 
suitable to the gap. If » is rightly read 
it must w= Hreinoe ce gama 4, 
and we might con wis dv ydvoro 
pow ro xrdavov 4% aiplyt rec; In that 
Sctacyrenaetatan 
. whic 
gives occasion for a description by Cyllene 
of the remarkable qualities of the lyre. 
307 is no doubt the hide of 
the oxen: cf. 337 ff., 366. It has been 
nese out in the 
t 


paxor coni. Wilamowitz 


but the verses of the Homeric h 

(47), which he probably intended to 
w, are unfortunately disputed: write 

8’ dp’ & pdrpowe: rapiow 6évaxas Kahduow, 


dui 54 dépya rdvvece Bods xpariderow 
On this Allen and Sikes write: 
‘the reeds were cut in different lengths, 
and fixed in the shell ; they thus served 
as a framework for the ox-hide which 
was stretched over them, to form a 
sounding-board.’ I see nothing in the 
mutilated text of Sophocles, which pre- 
vents us from supposing that he inter- 
Homer in this way; but Robert 
tp. §57) insists that the fret or bridge (cf. 
. 36 n.), the yoke, and the riyes were 
all inst enrenpaite cntioral that the 
ox-hide was em ‘to cover 
the ends of the bridge so as to keep it 
fast and prevent displacement.’ Schenk], 
who lays stress on the interpretation of 
xbd\doy in Eustath. Od. p. 1915, 7, holds 
that fresh ox-hide was wrapped round the 
lower fret chiefly to prevent drying and 
cracking, and that this process was 
described cage qantencateed whee 
Viljoen. ilamowitz suggests xdorpaxor 
to Eaiowe béppya. 


308 Khw : of. fr. 9 

309 Scheel completes the line by 
adapting the corrupt fr. 315 80 a8 to 
run: érf\ara EON ws rplyouda diardpwt 
épeiderax. This is very ingenious, and 
he is entitled to appeal to the aptness 
of the comparison between the structure 
of the lyre mes — of a bed. 
But, even after the necessary changes 
introduced by Schenk!, the words do not 
seem to cohere with the previous line. 


-a sign of distraction. 
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[ 24 litt. 

[ 

[ 24 x4 
25 [ 25.5; 


Kot |Addos_ ki 
21 |S. KOA |Aom7res Sel 


Jopparel 


OV 


desunt versus unus vel duo 
Col. xiii kal tovro Avay|s| €or aKeoTpov Kai maparpuxl tT |y- 


plo |v 


Keiv@ povov, xali|pe & advwv Kai Tr tpordwr| ov 


é\os 


Edppavor: etal t |pet yap avrov aidduo pa, THs AU |pas. 


ovTas 0 Tats Pavdvtt Anpt d 


eye” Eunxavncar| 0. 320 


5 XO. 6<plo>Wddakros Tis Guha KarTovyvet TOToV, 

(orp. ) 
$11 xowddos supplevit Mekler $13 o supra primum a add. pap.2, 318 ddviev 
pap. 321 dp0ovddaxros Murray: ovadaxros pap., darpoyddaxros Wilamowitz | 


6upy pap. 


811 KovAddos was restored by Mekler, 
as the tortoise-shell sounding-board (jx«i- 
ov). He cited Bekk. anecd. p. 752, 11 
‘Epujs év ’Apxadig dvacrpedduevos evipe 
xerovnvy Kal diaxdyas éolnoe xotNav 
Xvpas. Gemoll on 4. Herm. 416. This 
seems better than Schenkl’s «édados. 
$12 xKédddAomes were the pegs by 
means of which the strings were fastened 
to the (vyév. Cf. Hom. ¢ 407 pndlws 
éravucce véw mepl Kbd\dome op. 

313 See cr. n. Schenkl suggests 
kafaupdarwr from Poll. 4. 60. 

$17. For the general sense cf. 
Shakesp. Henry VI[Liii. 1. 12 Jn sweet 
music is such art, | killing care and grief 
a heart | fall asleep, or, hearing, die.— 

Keotpov: fr. 480.—apaypuxtipiov is 
a word hitherto unrecorded.—dAtov. 
The unfamiliar sound is regarded as 
For the fact see 
h. Herm. 53 TAHKTPH ErErpHTise KaTa Hépos, 


a 


4 & bd. xeupds | omepdadéov KxovaBnoe* 


Beds 5’ bd Kaddv deder | €E abrooxedins 
 -TELPWILEVOS. 


Observe that Hovov, ‘he has 
nothing else to comfort him,’ prepares 
the way for ddvwv (‘he is crazy with 
pens ht’), which in its turn is justified 
t. Cf. Bekk. anecd. p. 380, 20, 
giving émalper Ba kal xalpew as a gloss on 
om. ¢ 333. There is thus no need for 
Bucherer’s a@vpwr. 

319 €alpe, elates. Cf. El. 1460 el 
tis airGv éXmlow Kevais mdpos | é&jper’ 
dvdpds rodde. But a still closer parallel 
is to be found in Eur. A/c. 346 or’ dv 


ppev ealporme mpds AlBvy haxeiv | abnbv: 
—alddiopa 7s Abpas, ‘ the lyre’s varied 
notes’ rather than ‘the cunning device of 
the lyre’ (Hunt). Cf. Eur. Zon 498 
ouplyywv bm’ aléddas laxds turer. 
pop. 8 (PZG p. 657) darhoiv jvO ney 
xéovtes aiddw wéde. Oppian Hal. 728 
dndévos alohopwvov. For the description 
as especially suitable to the lyre see Pind. 
Ol. 3. 8 pbpuryya TE Workthoyapuy. 4. 2 
brd trorxidopdpueyyos dodds. Nem. 4. 
14 motkiiov KiGaplifwr. Plat. degg. 812 D 
riv © érepopwriay Kal mrorkthiav THs NUpas. 
8321 The short odé which ins 
here corresponds metrically to 362 ff. 
The metre is similar to 237 ff. 
Aaktos, ‘loud’: cf. 249. ofadaxros 
(see cr. n.) is meaningless, and 362 indi- 
cates that one extra syllable is required, 
so that I follow Hunt in adopting Murray’s 
conjecture, but without much confidence 
that it is right. Wilamowitz does not 
explain his drpoddaxros, which, though 
presumably based on rpopaddoow (241), 
is by no means perspicuous. Since wad 
doow was unquestionably used. re 
twanging the lyre (Lycophr. 139 Tolyap 
Waddéers els xevov vevpas xritov, | dovra 
xadwpnra populfwv wédy), this meaning 
must surely have been the chief element 
in the compound (perhaps droyd\axros 
after Philostr. wit. soph. 2. 1. 14 ] yAGrTa 
thy dxpay *ArOléa dmoydd)er).—Karory- 
vet tomov. The genitive resembles 
mediwy émviccera O.C. 689. It is de- 
scended from the old (partitive) genitive 
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mpenra <8 ad> dia rovov ddcpar’ éy- 


Xep” érravOepiler- 
s olmep Tmopevw Badnv, 
v doris To? os 


To mpaypa 


tof rov Sa C]uor" 


325 


10 tavr érexvjoat’, odx adddos éotiv Kd oreds 
: dvr" éxeivou, yvvat, oad’ tof. 


ov 8 dvti tavde 427) 


7H xade- 


PONS Epot <py> de Svodopnhjs. 


+822 vii al 8 ad Hunt: ns gpa (sic) pap., sed xp reformavit pap.? 
marg. testatur ‘pap.? 
329 éuol unde coni. Hunt: enor de pap., ande 


RP. fap sd litera v secant pap. 


s of place which survives in the Homeric 
BubxecGa: wedioo. But in both cases the 


J po ag Tae apg the construction: see 
a 1 404. 


3 a with ie supported by 
 Hesych. 11 mpexrd’ payrdouara, 
 elxéves, : ~ gba sel suggests, 


_ may relate to this part 
ri gh versions Sa) tthe song 
jocal images.’ (2) wit 
intransitive: ‘fantasies flit over 
| the scene,’ like a bird or bee from flower 
to flower. I fer the latter alternative 
3 take 's variant, which is 
against the metre, to be an acknow- 
intransitive use of 


i 
25 


323 éray- 
324 olrep coni. Hunt: obwep 


Eur. Hel. 1670, since odwep would be 
scarcely intelligible. Where the verb is 
in the perfect tense, as in 7rach. 40, the 
on may be different. (2) I understand 
<> having a personal reference, #.¢. 
daluov’ in the | ow ine clause. See 
a’. roi and cf. Hat. 9. Ninbae, Path 
Tore yéva:ro, Tovrovs wapehduBave 
#6 ff., and for the relative clause put 
ehner-Gerth il 420 Anm, 2. ie €x- 
traordinary circumlocutions are due to the 
chorus being afraid to come to the point 
ch 8B) (3) rev is an antici- 
accusative, but instead of being re 
coaae as the subject (or object) of a sub- 
ordinate clause, dxelyov takes its place. 
So £/. 1366. For a aeeliek Taneaivas cf 
connexion see on Eur. Phoen. 101. (4) In- 
stead of the subordinate clause for which 
we are looking, there follows what now 
becomes the main sentence, as if tot 
—_ recedes were as much parenthetic 
tot which follows (0.7. 1022, 
1, fr. 282 n.). iw bores rod" és is 
y substituted for deri: ror’ jw Se, 
whic is itself an unusual amplification of 
boris. In 0.7. 1349 do bores fy Os Krd. 
——— cut eat oat Dy 7. 373 yoga 
obyl xré vr’ ixelvow: for the 
oe ee see on xm Hel. 574, Starkie 
on Ar. Nud. 65 
For Savas’ in the character of a thief 


ef, Cornut. 16 and as, 13 Lang «Merry 
airéy wapddwear evidence is col- 
lected by Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 1338, 


and by Eitrem in Pauly: Wissowa viii 780. 

Stahl, reading ob} wép rporeiw, with 
ds for & and rodr’ for rar’, makes rd 
wpaypa the anticipated object of érex- 
vraro, with &: followi 

829 Sce cr. n. Wilamowits thinks 
that this and the preceding line are not 
part of the strophe, but form a tetrameter 
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KY. [ 
15 XO. [o 
KY. [re 
Xo. [ 
KT. 
XO. 


; 
20 Rew ae nl Se 
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ZOPOKAEOY= 


tis eXet Tha |vn oe; tia Khomny aveidia| as ; 33° 
ov pa Aia o, @ tpéo \Beipa, yepale | edo. 
Tov & é« Auds Braord ra dy dirnv Kad| ets ; ; 


av avTn TH Kro 
.€|t ye rald\nO7n Lele 
. T]aANOH réy|w. 335 


: xecho}pevrat oad) 
....| 6€ Bods mavu 


.. +. |e Kabypl p lol oe 


....|Aov Tenor | 


.|bo . SLolpe 340 


desunt versus duo vel tres 


Col. xiv 


ae Se ae 


.| apre pavOdves xpove 
|éokovta TH "py popig 

pith coe o |bder, aha maudias Xapw. 
[od § ouv TO hovrro jy eis € evdlay exwr, 


345 


5 [eae oor dépa yap|w 7 TU Kepoaivew Soxeis, 





332 supplevit Mekler | g:Anrnv pap. 
non liquet 340 dopal pap. : 


catalectic closing the preceding acatalectic 
series. The text is unfortunately defec- 
tive at 369, where it might have decided 
the question.—8vegopnOyjs implies duc- 
popetcAa, of which there is no trace 
except as a variant in Xen. Cyr. 2. 2. 5. 
For the passive form of the aorist see on 
frs. 164, 837- 

331 yematery, fo annoy, vex, distress, 
—in a less severe sense than in 267 (n.). 
The use seems to have been colloquial (cf. 
Ant. 391), and is glossed with évoy)ety 
by Ammon. p. 146, quoting Menander é 
“Hox (fr. 208, 11 60K.). Cf. fr. 404, 
6 (111 117K.) adn’ &y dxadtrrw kal rahac- 


mapy Bly | xemafouevos fH. fr. g70 
(111 248 K.). Philem. fr. 28, Io (II 
485 K,). 


3832 Mekler's supplement is slightly 
preferable to Hunt’s wav rov Ards raid’ 
dvra.—ydyrny : see cr. n. and fr. 933n. 
Maas (2. ph. W. 1912, 1076) reverts to 
the form gAjrns, on the ground that it 
is also supported by the wooden tablet of 
the Heca/e, and by the papyrus of Hella- 
nicus (Ox. Pap. 1084. It is certainly 
remarkable that the text of Hellanicus by 
affirming the derivation from ¢iAeiv seems 
to indicate that he employed g:Aqrns, but 


[dws Oéders xalyale Kal réprov dpéva: 


336 quatenus processerit stichomythia 


corr. Robert 


we cannot feel certain that the a 
really goes back to the supposed origi 

For a similar error see 358 and oe es 
(yrape for Ynrapa). The word was 
particularly associated with Hermes from 
the Homeric hymn (292, 446) onwards. 
Besides Hellanicus, see Eur. hes. 217 
“Epujs, ds ye onryrav dvaé. CIG 2299 
(Kaibel, ef. 1188) ‘Epuqy tov Khérrny tis 
Upelhero; Bepuos 6 kdémrns | ds Trav dydy- 
Téwy @xeT dvaxta pépwv. 

333 
concrete as in Eur. Hel. 1675 (= thing 
stolen), and suggests 6 y’ évruxav Ad Bown 
dv. But we might as well have xal yap 
doxe? NaGeiv dv—for all his thievery (cf. 
162). For the metre see p. 230. 
344f. The gaps are well filled by 
Mekler with rovnpé o éyxdoxovra and 
Spgs & byes oddé&v. He supposes that 
a new sentence begins with pre in 343. 

346 cis ty’ evdlay tyav: af your ease 
so far as I am concerned, i.e. 1 shan’t 
interfere with you. Cf. Protag. fr. 9 
(Diels, Vorsokr* p. 540, 3) evdins yap 
elyero = ‘he remained undisturbed.’ 
For els cf. O.C. 1121 rTHvie thy és Taode 
po | téepyw. Jebb on O.7. 706. 

348 kdyxate: dz. 199. 








kAowy. Hunt thinks this is 
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‘Tov maida 8 d\vra tov Avds cadet oyw 

7) Brdare kw lov év véw véov déyov. 

yap ovre| mpds marpds Kerns ebu 
ow 7) Kdo7? Kparel. 

f oo et This €or, Tov KAémTNY oKOTEL 
Kal ynv d|kapmov- rovde 8, of thavg Sdpous, 
ti Vos, Tpowamte THY Tovnpiav 
ovTw’ HKEL* TadE S ov 
aiév el od mais: véos yap ay arp 


265 


350° 


355 
ovT@ mpéret. 


350 levi 8652 sqq. initia supplevi 93654 3° od w\avG déuous scripsi: rovravac 
pap. 


., 8 supra r et spiritum 
itz 866 dépec Wilamowitz 


xwév. I have pre- 


ferred Fin, to Hunt’s wh cxdrre ror, 


because to accuse a god of theft is fitly 


_ described as an injurious slander, and 
_ «wy is somewhat more apt (see Blaydes 
on Ar. Nub. 1397) than wody. ‘Stirring 


a new-born 


Note the careless repetition of 


 Nbyor in a somewhat different sense, and 


see Jebb on O.C. 554. For év (= in re- 


- lation to) cf. Ant. 551 dy col yedXd. Ai. 


092 u}...¢¥ Oavotow tb. 


& podéray. 
“geht wnieds: So mpés aluaros 
Ei. 1125, At. 1305. 
352 tyyersis 


Wilamowitz su 


963 
leaves the sentence incomplete. 
was suggested by Z/. 1474 wnxér’ Goce 
oxbwa. toe ts 

354 « + or 
ie ee eee oe 
ov, but ov can scarcely be the 
epithet of a , and the grammatical 
relation of the adjectives is obscure.— 
wov8e xré.: see cr.n. If the disappear- 


oser to 
of Wil- 
The rough 
breathing (00) may, of course, have been 
an error, but that is less likely to have 
occurred ina text where smooth breathings 
are not recorded. 


rum su 
356 8’ ex 7’ corr. pap.” 


ov add. pap.*, 5° od rew Séuos 
357 «ioc pap. 


Philostr. imag. 1 25. 1 of rt ww Taira 
revig Spay 6 Geds may be quoted in favour 


of reivp. 
355 alva; see cr. n. I formerly 
ed dxvea, but alvee ‘respect’ is 
much better, and may be recommended 
inde ently of the reading adopted in 
the last line. Cf. Eur. fr. Thy per 
re ehyvaay alvotcw B, ect. 
r. 15 (Nauck, p. 806) éyd per ofrror’ 
eiryévaay qweca. Aesch. fr. 300 yéros uér 
alvety éxuabiw érigrapat | Aldiowldos yijs. 
B66 fea (= rporjxe), comes fl- 
tingly, as in O.C. 738 obey” Hed por 
yéva | ra rolde rerdeiy wiyar’ és whei- 
orov wédews, where, as Ellendt has 
ted out, the passages — ee 
in illustration are not really parallel. In 
Ar. Plut. 919 (quoted by Hunt) fee 
= ‘devolves upon.’—wpéra: sc. mpor- 
dwrew riy rovnplay. 
867. The connexion of thought 
appears to be as follows. ‘ But, instead 
bidding you to desist, I ought to re- 
member that this ridiculous charge is 
characteristic of you. You never cease 
your childish ways: though a full-grown 
man’ (so veavyiay in fr. 210, 73) ‘with 
a thick beard ' (#.¢. no longer meipdxcor or 
d-yédvecos) ‘you are as wanton as a goat 
surfeited with thistles.’ Wilamowitz, 
reading xyyx@, understands ‘ you s er 
with your yellow guat- *; but t 
simile is exactly on a line with fr. 848 ov 
52 epaddias eOdor at ebpopBig, and the 
comparison of wanton conduct to the 
skittishness of an overfed animal was 
evidently familiar. Cf. Ar. Vesp. 1308 
arddher’, doxipra, ‘weripda wd | oe- 
wep caxpbwr dvidiov ehurynpudror. . 
1249 wai, ob pir abros twos, eel 
xpbie dxoplaOyr, | abdis éxi cradpois 
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7 dry ove Jdd\ov ws Tpadyos KynKw Xd6gs. 

mavov TO hetov pahaxpov 780r7 TUTVvas. 

[oldx éx Oedv Ta pwpa Kai yédoa 

[x lavovra Kale voTep, ws <a > eyo 
otpépov dvyilov Te pvOots, dzrol- 
av Oédeus Bdgw eUpioK dird- 
ynKrov ov yap pe TavTa TELoELS 
<O> Ts TO Xen ovTos eipyaopevos 
pwokddAnTov addov exreev Boor 

25 tov Sopals 7| ’7d tov Ao€iov. 

py pe talad el€ dd0d BiBale. 


desunt versus fere quattuor 





360 
yao; — 


20 XO. (avtiorp.) 


365 


358 xvixw pap. 


363 #édes ex Gédous corr. pap.” 


mArvbes Herépovs. The correction el od 
seems inevitable; but Wilamowitz, who 
insists that Silenus is still on the stage 
and must be the person addressed, makes 
the violent alteration of véos to mada. 
Hunt has shown that the young satyrs 
are often represented as bald-headed and 
that the taunt may be quite well addressed 
to the chorus. Cf. Eur. Cycl. 434 veavias 
yap el. 

359 Hunt renders ‘cease courting 
pleasure with your bald pate,’ but does 
not explain the peculiarity of the language. 
No satisfactory result can be deduced 
from the interpretation of murvds either 
as spreading or strewing (Hes. Scut. 291). 
It is suggested, therefore, that wiry is 
used here in the figurative sense of to flut- 
ter or excite, a meaning which is perhaps 
justified by Hom. o 160 érws rerdcete 
madora | Oupdy pynorhpwr, and by dpévas 
éxmemetacuévos if that is read 70. 327. 

S60f. Seecr.n. ‘Take care that 
the gods don’t punish your foolish jests, 
and give me cause to laugh at the tears 
that will follow.’ The order of the words 
shows that considerable stress is laid on 
é« Gedy, for which see n. on fr. 326. The 
final clause és éy@ yeA@ ironically repre- 
sents the natural result of an action as 

_ the purpose of the agent. Cf. e.g. Hom. 
—B 359, arrécOw js vnos...dppa mpdcd’ 
-GAav Odvarov kal wotpoy éxiory. The 
addition of o’ improves the antithesis, 


8360 eis Geos Wilamowitz | Aota-xp7 in ras. pap.” 
pwrreywyehw pap., T Supra prius y et vorepwoeyw in marg. add. 
éyw Aéyw Hunt, torépws, éyw Aéyw Wilamowitz : 
365 bros Wilamowitz et Murray: rws — 
pap | xp%ua ovros legisse Theonem testatur pap.?: 






361 vote- — 
pap.*, bores; ws 
362 sq. wPas | drolay pap. 


Xpnuarovreg pap. 


and is scarcely a ponderable alteration. 
Hunt, utting a question after dtorep’, 
reads ws éyw éyw, and suggests that 
o’ should be added after xkAalew. Wila- 
mowitz alters éx @eav to els Peods, and 
ends the sentence with torépws, éyw Aéyw 
(coll. Eur. fr. 499). For the adverbial 
acc. torepa see Kuehner-Gerth I 310. ; 

362 ortpépov, shufic, recalls Ar. . 
Ach, 385 (Starkie’s n.). ; 

363f. droyKrov: wiped clean,and _ 
so, keen-scented, sharp, acute. Thebest — 
illustration of the metaphor is Hor. Satz. 
1. 4. 8 emunctae naris (of Lucilius). 
Lucian zavig. 45 xalrot évds To dvaryKato- 
Tarov mpocdel, bs mepibéuevdv ce Tato 
pwpatvovra, Thy woddqv Tavrnv xopusay 
dmotvcas. Plat. rep. 343 A Kopugavra 
mepopa Kal otk dmoutrrer dSedpevor. 
Hunt, however, prefers to understand 
the word, which does not occur else- 
where, as equivalent to ‘ well-groomed,’ 
ze. elaborate; and Wilamowitz gives it 
an active sense—removing suspicion, ex- 
culpatory.—For the redundance of ravta 
cf, 0.7. 1058 obk ay ~yévorro 7006, Srws 
éyo...00 pave Tovmov yévos. 

365 ff. 1d xpypa: cf. 136.—piwoKdA- 
Anrov is not complementary to the verb 
(proleptic), but is employed in accordance 
with the common Greek idiom, which 
used to be known as the tertiary predi- 
cate. Translate: ‘now, since the a 


that he made was of glued hides, he couk 
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6 Zleds yap [ 

6| mais «dof 

et] To 7 a Spa, movnpds dv Kupel. 375 
Klak@s akovlew ov mpérer Aws yove. 

elt 8 €or ary! 07, xpy pe Kal héyew rade. 
v pn Ta’ [etarys 


380 


385 


en CTE 


molv) kai Boas vépover 7. 

a[Netous 84 > bn viv | 

tis, @ Tovynp’, exer; Th 7 

6 mais bs evdoy eotiv éyKexdy| pévos. 390 
maida tatoa Tod Avds | Kaxds héyww. 


Ue 
HS p gel dita tas Bods tis ef 
jon pe tr i}yes Kal od yali Boes ober. 


890 4s Wilamowitz et Murray: 70d Pap» 65" = fi | deriv supplevit pap. __- 891. ov 
‘Supra raveai (7.¢. ravov) add. pap.* | rv Aids Wilamowitz 302 3 in marg. 
_ quadringentesimo versui adscriptum 398 vel . Jyes pap. 
“not have stolen them from any other with the general rule, if it is desired 
cattle than Apollo’s. Don’t try to turn to lay the chief stress on the genitive. 
from this track.’—#] "9d. Forthe pre- But there are many examples where the 
the second noun _attributive genitive follows the governing 
‘el. Blak ee 82 cwiels noun without a repetition of its article. 
dovds, see on fr. 20. See Kuehner-Gerth 1 § 464, Anm. 1. 
metaphor of the trail is re- 892 Wilamowitz completed the line 
with fey Oé\x, which is adopted by 
he sense is correctly restored, Hunt. But wavow’ dy cannot be intran- 
. fr. 336 sitive (Eur. He/. 1319 n.). We might of 
doris ebyorts tuory drip xré. — course read (ey, aBye we xt in 391), 
: Nauck, p. 780) yévous 8’ = and take waioa as aor. inf. act. But 
id the — watow shows that radea: was 
Tpbrous rega as an imperative, so that this 
ebyoh wader. expedient is im table. Probably then 
Rossbach a the line we should su et ris dEd-yot, erépa (or 
whelovas é-yers ; meng = tyre Nébyor) or the like. Anyhow ¢f\Mr as 
t is present infinitive is better avoided. 
8099 is an echo of Ant. 573 Gar ye 
Auwets wal ob cal rd cow Myo, with the 


‘would be in ri ta comic tone indicated by the use of wri-yexs. 
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Col.xvi medeBous Body | 


desunt versus fere duodecim 


Col. xvii * : 5 7 


2a vops tee res 


5 XO. tod tod [ 

qe T &dy al 

ovTos ov of 

SI. @ Alogéia 
ia 


10 XO. @ Aokia de, 


AIL 


15 Bo 


ehevdepol 


$94 dode ce coni. Murray 


mje\€0ors Body Theonem legisse in marg. testatur pap.” 
432 7+ ex 6 corr. pap.? 


a[.]y- deletae sunt 


For this word see Blaydes on Ar. ud. 
1036, who shows that it is commonly 
used in the New Comedy as well as in 
Lucian. L. and S.’s account is incom- 
plete—For the contemptuous pronoun 
(xai Bdes céPev) see on fr. 165. 

8394 Murray’s drode ce is plausible, 
but it is difficult to complete the line, 
unless the speech: of the chorus extended 
beyond a single verse. 

414 For the .palaeographical data 
bearing on the position of this column 
see Hunt’s note. 

431ff. The remains of Col. XvII 
appear to belong to a scene in which 
Apollo had returned to the stage, and 


ZOPOKAEOYS 


[.. .]Necoemp[... uf . €|€eAavrf 


desunt versus fere undeviginti 


440 





445 


414 columna omnino periit, nisi quod verba 
481 post lod lod litterae — 


had learnt from the chorus of the success 
of their search. Consequently he tells 
them that they have earned their rewards. 
Probably Silenus also reappeared at this 
point, whereas Cyllene had retired dis- 
comfited. We might suggest that the 
suspicions of the chorus had been con- 
firmed by some visual evidence, which 
prepared the way for their icone’ 
Hunt concludes that a single column has 
been lost between 394 and 431, and so 
much space at least seems to be required. 

445 creep 5° ececbe riv mavTa 
xpévov (Rossbach), but Aowrdy should at 
any rate be substituted for the unmetrical 
wavTa. 








‘tures hi cor 
barortvn be, and Vlckenar on Phen 
paged 





Lobeck (Phryn. 
ve as alternatives éyj\ara 





_ Supported 

intothem. Cf. Hesych. 1 p. 193 épuiva 
— wbba kNrns dard rod dvelpecbas Ty dvnrdry. 
- Ph (civ R.) states that cpaorhpia 
__ is the correct Attic term for é¢y#\ara, but 


Artemid. onetrocr. 1. 74, quoted by Mau 
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315 
évyatra dha 
; tptyopda Siaropedoa oe detract 
8315 Pollux 10. 34 uépn 8é Krys su that it means ‘firmly-bolted,’ 


and that rpe- has the same force as in rpc- 
yépwr, rpldovros, Tperd\at, Tpuravodpyos, 
tpodO\os and many others. (2) daro- 
petoas is not fo bore through, but to 
engrave, chase; and, although it may be 
an error for d:arophea or diaropeiv ce, 
the corruption is not likely. On the other 
hand, the context does not s st an 
allusion to ropevrixy; for, alt h the 
bedstead of Odysseus was adorned with 
gold, silver and ivory (Hom. y 200), the 
verb required here must have been Aa ge 
priate to gé\a. But ropevew its 
cognates are constantly confused with 
roprevew etc, ; and diaroprevew, fo finish 
off with the lathe, is exactly what we 
want (Hom. T 391). I suggest, there- 
fore, that we should read something like 
E0Na | évnAdrww rplyouga d:aropredocews 
Sage ee or perhaps simply d:aropretveras. 

n Aelian var. Aist. 14. 7 perhaps diarop- 
vevOdvres would bé an improvement for 
dicaropevOdvres (cf. dworopvedw). 1 find 
that Blaydes has ed évi\ar’ oby 
tpl youpa ropvetcal ae dei, besides alter- 
natives; and Herwerden év#\ara |< «X- 
vav> rpl <mTo\\a> ropreieal ce 
be. RK. Ellis conjectured diardpevr’ dro- 


Gest se det. It should be added that 
esses that Hermes had con- 





cealed the lyre in his mother’s bed, and 
in Pauly-Wissowa 111 370. Theinterpre- that we should read Se? rpiyoug’ évj\ara 
of and is <viv> daropedoa (? diarophieca) o'. 
doubtful; think it is possible to ven if the facts were as , the 
_ get nearer to the truth. (1) The sense method proposed for discovering the lost 
usually given to 7, ‘fastened with instrament would be a very strange one. 
three ‘nails,’ is absurd. I should rather —For Schenkl's view see on fr. 314, 309. 
316 
pixvova bat 


. Moeris p. 208, a5 pexvoto tar 
rd rgd boats xivdiatdar "Arrinol, There 
was a re yp seal 
mentioned UX 4 99 among a list 

of dances and defined Lg ro the 
poprixas wepdyew. To the same t 
i. he M. Bsn & —_ quotes ety 
parivos) Tpopwriy (fr. 219, 1 79K.) : 
orbbife sal diapparod. The 


ion 
ma is not a reference to fr. 314, 295. 


270 


| BpaBevpla oe 


case of which presumably (ss 


317 This scrap is taken from Ox. 
Pap. 1X 1174 fr. 26, and is reproduced 
here, because BpdBevua, an award, some 


318 
Bee : 


- 318 Athen. 409 c rérpymmar cae 
KéxNeupac (C: KxéxNappac A) Bodkrey 
mapa Lopoxret ‘Eputjs. Eustath. Od. 
p. 1401, 15 to the same effect, but without 
thelast three words. Dindorf’s conjecture 
_ is confirmed by Phryn. praep. soph. p. 17, 
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